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WE publish elsewhere an interesting article from the experi- 
enced pen of Sir Horace Rumbold, who during a distinguished 
O diplomatic career has had altogether exceptional 
ur New nr ‘ : ‘ 

Foreign Policy. OPPortunities of mastering international prob- 

lems, upon the notable change which has come 
over from British foreign policy in the early years of the 
present century. Posterity will probably attribute this change 
to the opening of a new reign, and King Edward the Peace- 
maker, as he is known among his contemporaries, will live in 
history as its inaugurator. The present generation have not 
the necessary materials to enable them to understand and 
appreciate the Victorian policy, and the absorbingly interesting 
memorial of the great Queen, the recently published volumes 
of her Majesty’s unique correspondence, stops short at the 
point when light may be expected to be thrown on England’s 
aloofness during the bloody decade 1860 to 1870, which gave 
such a decisive and disastrous turn to British policy for the sub- 
sequent thirty years. Although there may have been good rea- 
sons, inaccessible to us, for our Jazsser faire attitude during this 
critical period of European history, it is in any event open to 
Englishmen without making any reflections on the eminent 
statesmen who surrounded Queen Victoria, and by whom 
she was so largely influenced, to rejoice over the immense 
improvement which has recently taken place in the inter- 
national position and prestige of this country. When one 
remembers that only a few years ago we were objects of 
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almost universal suspicion and dislike on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and were on “ friendly terms,” in the serious sense of 
that phrase, with scarcely a single foreign nation or Government, 
and when one contrasts that perilous isolation with our 
situation to-day, the world is almost unrecognisable. We do 
not propose to describe or to discuss that development, to 
which several causes have contributed, of which not the least 
potent is the new spirit breathed into our foreign policy, which 
is no longer a Party policy but a National policy, that com- 
mends itself to the overwhelming majority of the British people 
as being in accordance with British interests and British 
sentiments. We content ourselves with recording a fact and 
with entering a caveat. 


THE very term “British interests” is anathema in certain 
quarters, Some of our fellow countrymen are so perverted 
as to regard it as a moral duty to thwart any 
policy calculated to increase the strength, 
stability, and influence of their own country 
in the Concert of Europe. They are more interesting from 
the pathological than from the political standpoint, but they 
cannot be entirely ignored because they make up in noise what 
they lack in numbers. They write under several aliases in 
different journals, and their mischievous activity is liable to cause 
misunderstanding abroad at a time when misunderstanding 
would be peculiarly regrettable. In the days when an entente 
of any kind with France was considered by British statesmen as 
entirely beyond the region of practical politics, these morbid 
anti-patriots were passionate partisans of an Anglo-French 
understanding, which they were always shoving down our 
throats as the only cure for that Anglo-French Colonial rivalry 
which was so assiduously stoked up by “ astute potentates,” and 
more than once brought two great nations to the very brink 
of war. But from the moment that an Anglo-French agree- 
ment became a practical possibility, and still more after it had 
become an accomplished fact, their enthusiasm evaporated 
at every pore, and Radical devotion to the French Republic 
sank almost to zero, In the opinion of all impartial observers 
throughout the civilised world, the Entente Cordiale has literally 
saved the peace of Europe during the last three years, and it 
ought, ex hypothesz,to commend itself to professed lovers of peace. 
The same curious phenomena are observable as regards Russia. 
In the acute days of Anglo-Russian antagonism, our purists 
were for ever proclaiming the wisdom of an Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement, and extreme Radicals did not scruple to glorify 
the Tsar in the height of the Russian Reaction. Anglo-Russian 
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friendship was declared to be a cardinal object of Liberal policy, 
and was consistently advocated as a preferable alternative to the 
Conservative Anglo-German policy. But directly changed 
circumstances (especially the discovery in St. Petersburg and 
London that outsiders were busily engaged in poisoning the 
relations of Russia and England) paved the way for a new 
departure, and still more when an Anglo-Russian settlement of 
those outstanding Asian differences which had caused so many 
war scares, was concluded, after protracted negotiations, the 
old-time admirers of the Russian Autocracy in the days when 
there was no prospect whatever of Constitutional Government 
in that country, proceeded to proclaim a boycott of the Russian 
Tsardom, which was declared to be outside the pale of civil- 
isation, and utterly unfit for a virtuous British Government to 
have any dealings with, and the Dazly News, the former Mus- 
covite mouthpiece in this couutry, violently denounced the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement on the flimsy pretext that it would give 
a set-back to Liberalism in Russia—a view which, so far as we 
can make out, is not shared by a single representative Russian 
Liberal, Who, it may be asked, is pulling the strings ? Happily 
more responsibie Liberal organs have been more reasonable, 
and Sir Edward Grey has been warmly congratulated by both 
Parties on an eminently sound piece of constructive diplomacy 
which should substantially strengthen the prospects of peace. 


WE do not in the least resent Sir Edward Grey’s colleagues 
parading the Foreign Minister’s achievement on the platform, 
though it seems somewhat unworthy to try and 
make Party capital out of a National policy of 
which the foundations were laid before the pre- 
sent Government came into office. All we ask is that British 
statesmen should use their influence to preserve our present 
policy, which is as popular as it is sound, against all assaults, 
whether frontal attacks or flank movements, that they should 
do their utmost to develop it—there is no reason that Russia 
and England should not become as firm friends as France and 
England—and above all that they should resolutely avoid all 
entanglements calculated and designed to prejudice this country 
by impairing our relations with Russia and France. The peace 
of Europe depends on the cordial co-operation of the pacific 
Powers in preserving the Balance of Power. They have no 
designs against third parties, and there is absolutely no element 
of aggressiveness in Anglo-Franco-Russian relations, These 
three great nations are masters in their own house, and they 
cannot and will not allow themselves or each other to be 
bullied out of friendships merely because those friendships are 
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viewed askance elsewhere. At the same time, as it is always 
wise to face any situation frankly, we must not cherish illusions 
as to the popularity of our new policy in Berlin, and we must be 
prepared to see it assailed, if not openly, by every form of 
underground intrigue ; and history, from the time of Frederick 
the Great downwards, teaches us that there is no weapon to 
which German diplomacy will not stoop in order to compass a 
national object. A few years ago Germany was regarded as a 
friendly Power by this country, London danced to the piping 
of Berlin, and the British Foreign Office was a mere outpost 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. At one period Bismarck was virtually 
British Foreign Minister, We need not recapitulate the well- 
worn story of our emancipation from the German yoke. 
Germany was not entirely to blame for her treatment of us, 
as British statesmen had convinced her that they would sub- 
mit to almost anything: vide Bismarck’s Recollections and Reminis- 
cences ; Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History, by Busch ; 
and the Life of Lord Granville—three books which every one 
should not only read but know before expressing an opinion 
on any problem of European policy. Query : How many mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet, or of the late Cabinet, have even 
turned over the pages of any one of these volumes ? 


GERMANY was startled and shocked to learn that we were tired 
of being her European satellite. She keenly and indignantly 
Mischi resented the Anglo-French settlement of 1904, 
ischief- : ‘ 

dian closing the chapter of Anglo-French rivalry 

which Bismarck and his successors had known 
only too well how to exploit to our mutual detriment. That 
agreement was instantly recognised in Berlin as a tremendous 
blowtothe whole superstructure of Bismarckian diplomacy which 
had been reared on a basis of international ill-will—especially 
ill-will between France and England and ill-will between Russia 
and England. The world has followed with keen interest and 
occasional misgiving the crusade which Wilhelm II. has carried 
on against the Entente Cordiale, which has only been foiled by the 
firmness of the French and British Governments. Now we have 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement, which with any luck ought to be 
followed by an Entente Cordiale between Russia and England, 
whose friendship will be as much resented in Berlinas is thefriend- 
ship of England and France. Germany apparently works on the 
theory that the stock of international goodwill is strictly limited, 
and that any arrangement, alliance, or friendship between other 
Powers is detrimental to her and to be resented accordingly. 
But as the open assault on Anglo-French relations has been a 
conspicuous failure, more devious devices will presumably be 
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employed in impeding an Anglo-Russian rapprochement. It isa 
matter of common knowledge that every German influence in 
St. Petersburg was enlisted to prevent the signature of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement, which but for the steadfastness and 
sagacity of the Tsar never would have been signed, The same 
influences will be mobilised in every other capital to make mis- 
chief between these two Powers, and the little group of “ tame ” 
journalists who, in spite of their being known to take their daily 
orders from the Wilhelmstrasse, are nevertheless allowed to feed 
several English newspapers with carefully doctored ‘‘German 
news,’ will labour in this beneficent work, doubtless supported 
in the London and provincial press by the little pro-German 
clague who, as the phrase goes, are “ working for the King of 
Prussia,” ostensibly to improve Anglo-German relations, but 
really to prejudice Anglo-Russian relations and Anglo-French 
relations in German interests. If these marplots carried the 
day, England would once more find herself as completely 
isolated as she was ten years ago. 


WE should not refer to the imminent visit to this country of the 
German Emperor and his gracious Consort—which is a purely 
Court event, being the return of the King’s visit 
to Germany—but for the intention of the pro- 
German claque, with the assistance of the Potsdam 
party in the Cabinet (Mr. Haldane), to give a 
political turn to a non-political event. Wilhelm II, is assured 
of a courteous reception, not only because he is the nephew of 
one of the most popular Sovereigns who ever sat on the British 
throne, but also because he is a picturesque and powerful per- 
sonality who arouses interest wherever he goes. We, for our 
part, regard him as the head of a nation which is being steadily 
and systematically trained by the powers-that-be to look upon 
a war with England as a moral duty, just as a former genera- 
tion of Germans were taught to regard the dismemberment of 
Denmark, the humiliation of Austria, and the spoliation of 
France as successive landmarks in their national mission. 
German statesmen are successfully educating Germany to re- 
gard England as the chief obstacle to the acquisition of her 
legitimate “ place in the sun,” and the instruments of aggression 
are being forged under our very noses on the other side of the 
North Sea, where prodigious practice is proceeding in the 
embarkation and disembarkation of troops as a rehearsal of 
that ‘blow at the heart of the British Empire” against which 
the late Lord Salisbury warned us. We publish a striking and 
opportune article from the pen of the Military Correspondent 
of the 7imes entitled “ Invasion,” which should give pause to the 
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most heedless. Note also that under cover of the Imperial 
visit to England yet another Navy Bill is about to be intro- 
duced into the Reichstag, while Germany’s frank, not to say 
brutal, declarations at The Hague Conference should remove 
all reasonable doubt as to her future intentions or methcds, 
In spite of all this, and of our determination to do whatever 
we can to awaken our somnolent countrymen to the German 
menace, and to impress upon them the imperative necessity of 
keeping clear of all political entanglements with Germany, we 
are not so narrow-minded as to be incapable of admiring the 
strenuousness, the brilliancy, and the fervid patriotism of the 
German Emperor. We have no surplus of these qualities in 
our public life at the present time, and we should be grateful 
if his Majesty would impart some of the feu sacré to our 
Front Benchers. But it is necessary to remember that 
Wilhelm II, invariably combines business with pleasure, and 
as his last visit, in the autumn of 1902, was followed by such 
deplorable episodes as “ the Venezuela mess” and the Baghdad 
Railway imbroglio, it is no breach of hospitality to warn 
ingenuous Cabinet Ministers to remain foujours en vedette 
during their intercourse with a fascinating Sovereign who has 
a genius for hypnotising foreigners, especially Anglo-Saxons. 


SURELY some amende is due from the British Government for 
encouraging the British nation to entertain childish expectations 
The Hague War concerning the possibilities of The Hague Peace 
Conference. To repeat here what is said openly 
all over Europe, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Co. have stultified themselves by pretending that The 
Hague Conference would be a Peace Conference, primarily 
devoting itself to the problem of International Disarmament. 
They deserve to be impeached for making that pretence a pretext 
for reducing our Army and Navy. The Hague Conference, repre- 
senting nearly fifty States, resolved itself from the outset into 
a War Conference, and, significantly enough, a Conference to 
regulate a particular war, viz..a war between Germany and 
England. The outstanding feature of the four months’ delibe- 
rations was the scarcely veiled antagonism of Germany to Great 
Britain. Even such an ostrich as Mr. Stead could not remain 
unconscious of such a palpable fact. In his own words, 
“ Every military and naval question was discussed by everybody 
on the assumption that England and Germany would sooner or 
later be at war. No one said so publicly, but it was the under- 
note of every discussion, public or private.” No Power was 
prepared to raise the question of disarmament, so at last, in 
order to “save face” for our fatuous Home Government, the 
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unfortunate British delegation proposed an utterly meaningless 
motion, which every delegate voted with his tongue in his 
cheek, pledging the Powers to give ‘serious consideration” to 
this question. The Conference has ended in smoke, and those 
who at one time declared that it would establish perpetual peace 
are actually reduced to rejoicing that it has adjourned without 
precipitating war. It will not have been wholly useless if it dissi- 
pates perilous illusions, but peace “cranks” are probably too 
conceited to learn, and they are already talkingof a peace pilgrim- 
age round the world, which is apparently to convert Roosevelt I. 
to the desirability of laying up the American Navy,and WilhelmII. 
to the wisdom of disbanding the German Army. Germany 
may fairly claim the credit for wrecking the Conference as a 
Peace Conference, and for converting it into a War Conference, 
and the brutal announcement of her delegates that she means to 
be a law unto herself in war, that she will be bound by no 
‘“‘humanitarian” considerations, but will practise whatever 
“methods of barbarism” she pleases, are sufficiently startling, 
though dynamite itself could hardly disturb British self-com- 
placency. According to the semi-official Cologne Gazette, “ the 
laying of unanchored mines on the high seas . . . remains per- 
missible under international law,” though we are cynically told 
that these devilish contrivances will “of course only be used 
under stress of absolute necessity,” ze. whenever it suits the 
Germans. What does the British Government propose to do ? 
To leave this country as undefended as it is at the present 
moment in the face of all these intimations ? 


Ir is evident from their platform pronouncements that his 
Majesty’s Ministers, like all Parliamentary Governments, are 
A Fool’s living in a fool’s paradise as to their own 
achievements and the esteem in which they are 
held by their countrymen. This is perhaps the 
less surprising because those constitutionally charged with the 
duty of disturbing this dream—his Majesty’s Opposition—have 
so far shown comparatively little zeal in discharging it. By 
common consent the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons, or rather the handful of members to whom all the 
serious work both in the House and inCommittees is delegated by 
the loafers and the absentees, have greatly distinguished them- 
selves during the past Session. Mr. Balfour has never displayed 
his intellectual gifts to greater advantage. As a debater he 
dominates a mediocre assembly, and his assiduous attendance 
throughout an exhausting Session, and his unflagging devo- 
tion as Leader of the Opposition, have made an impressive 
contrast to the slackness of the Prime Minister, who has 
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steadily shirked burdens greatly aggravated by his own mis- 
management of Parliamentary business. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was rarely in his place by day and never by night. 
It must also be recognised that the Unionist Party in the 
House of Lords has been led with unimpeachable judgment 
in exceptionally difficult circumstances. Lord Lansdowne, it 
is true, commands the big battalions in his own House, but he 
is confronted by equally big battalions across the corridor, and 
his every step is dogged by the unscrupulous misrepresentation 
of opponents panting to pick a quarrel with the Peers. Any 
serious blunder on his part would have been fraught with disaster 
to his Party. That the Session closed leaving the “ hereditary 
enemies of the people” if anything in a stronger political 
position than before, if primarily due to the tactical in- 
capacity of Ministers, is largely owing to his excellent leader- 
ship. He is a first-rate defensive diplomatist. If the public 
read Parliamentary debates, or had leisure to follow the Parlia- 
mentary game, the Unionist Party would have scored heavily 
this year, and the results would be apparent in by-elections, but 
only a tiny minority of the nation takes the same interest in 
politics as the majority take in cricket and football. The cheap 
Press has for all practical purposes discontinued reporting Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and the bulk of the people have but the 
vaguest idea of occurrences at Westminster, except when some 
great man or some great controversy rivets the popular imagin- 
ation, and there has been neither the one nor the other. 


THE Opposition has therefore to do its work de novo during the 
recess, and in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain, it must be 
admitted that the platform work of our Party 
leaves much to be desired. No other Unionist 
has the requisite driving-power to bring home 
to the democracy the immense and irreparable injury which the 
mere existence of a Campbell-Bannerman Government inflicts 
on great national interests. We are a Party of skilled Parlia- 
mentarians, without much grip of the larger issues or enthu- 
siasm for the larger patriotism, and at every turn we seem to 
be haunted and congealed by the ghosts of a dismal past, It 
should be comparatively easy to convince the country that 
while his Majesty’s Ministers can fairly claim certain successes, 
which all patriotic Englishmen rejoice to recognise, they are, 
generally speaking, one of the most inept, demoralising, and 
dangerous Cabinets which have ever mismanaged British affairs. 
Their successes can be counted on the fingers of one hand, By 
general agreement Sir Edward Grey ranks high among British 
Foreign Ministers, He has had more critical situations to 
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cope with than the public are aware of, and has surmounted 
each by firmness and candour. He has been loyal to national 
obligations, solicitous of British interests, deaf to the clamour 
of the cranks, while his sincerity and straightforwardness have 
gained the confidence of foreign Governments, who realise that 
his word is as good as his bond. His great strength lies in the 
fact that he cannot be “ got at” in any way, being entirely im- 
pervious to the influences which animate politicians “on the 
make.” Sir Edward Grey is distinctly not “on the make,” and 
if hecould be divorced from his colleagues, the country would 
gladly see him installed as permanent Foreign Minister. He is 
as good a man as the Parliamentary system is ever likely to 
provide us with. Every man makes mistakes, and Sir Edward 
Grey cannot hope to escape the common lot, but so long 
as he ignores the sinister suggestions of the marplots, he is not 
likely to go far wrong, The Cabinet is responsible for certain 
somewhat speculative appointments popularly credited to the 
Foreign Minister. The nation noted Mr. John Morley’s appoint- 
ment to the India Office with considerable concern, as he was 
identified with the Little Englander section of his Party, and was 
believed to share the sentiments of the “ Perish India” school. 
We did not entertain these misgivings, because Mr, Morley has 
a touch of the autocrat in his composition, and no autocrat in 
a responsible position would ever tolerate disorder. He has 
done admirably sofar. From the outset he refused to take his 
marching orders from the little clique of embittered and dis- 
credited Anglo-Indian civilians, who entered Parliament at the 
last election with the single object of making things hot for the 
Indian Government, of which they are the pensioners, as a 
punishment for its refusal to take them at their own valuation 
as Lieutenant-Governors. Mr. Morley is now engaged in 
endeavouring to educate the more demented members of his 
own Party to some degree of sanity in Indian affairs, and should 
he succeed he will perform a great work, and his administration 
will be for ever memorable, 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE has been another agreeable surprise, be- 
cause, although he remains a “ tub-thumper ” and is still capable 
Disiaae af the. of saying outrageous things on platforms, he has 
Lloyd-George. shown some independence and considerable 

constructive capacity in passing good Protec- 
tionist measures, such as the Merchant Shipping Bill, which 
Originated in the Report of a Committee presided over by 
Mr. Bonar Law, and the Patents Bill, compelling patentees to 
work their patents in this country, to the advantage of British 
employment. We are glad to note that in his speech at 
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Manchester on October 16 Mr. Lloyd-George had the grace 
to acknowledge the services rendered by those stalwart Tariff 
Reformers Mr. Levinstein and Sir Joseph Lawrence in promoting 
this measure. The President of the Board of Trade was the 
only British Minister who showed any sympathy for Imperial 
ideals at the Imperial Conference, and his attitude presented a 
striking contrast to that of his insular and insolent colleagues. 
He convinced the Colonial statesmen that but for his Party 
prejudices, he would be an ardent advocate of Preference. 
Nothing is surprising in politics, and should Mr, Lloyd-George 
continue to develop on his present lines, many stranger things 
have happened than that he should ultimately become the 
leader of the Imperial Democratic Party, which has been 
leaderless since Mr. Chamberlain’s retirement. Mr. John Burns 
is another Minister who must have considerable merits on 
account of the hatred he inspires among the extremists of his 
own Party. He is understood to keep the Labour Members in 
order by threatening to hold “ Poplar inquiries” in their con- 
stituencies, Finally Mr. Sydney Buxton has effected a useful 
Imperial postal reform, which was inexcusably neglected by his 
predecessors. That is all that the most charitable critic can dis- 
cover on the credit side of the Ministerial administrative account, 
and speaking generally the Cabinet is the most bitterly partisan, 
anti-national, and anti-Imperial Government which has ever 
held office in this country. Curiously enough, among its greatest 
disappointments are eminent Liberal-Imperialists—men whose 
Liberalism is doubted by all Liberals and whose Imperialism 
is denied by all Imperialists. Mr, Asquith, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has reverted to the worst ‘traditions of Early 
Victorian pedantry. He is a cold-blooded Cobdenite, at once 
provincial and cosmopolitan, obsessed with the :idea that man 
was made for Free Trade. He piles huge duties on articles 
of necessity which the people of this country must consume 
and cannot produce, in order that the foreigner may have 
the free run of our market, while he offensively slammed 
the door in the face of the Colonial statesmen who sought to 
establish a system of Imperial Reciprocity under which the Mother 
Country and daughter nations would mutually accord each other 
better treatment than to foreign competitors. 


THE Imperial clock has been put back at least twenty years. 
Lord Elgin, another supposititious Liberal-Imperialist, is 
Anti- devoting himself to undoing the splendid work 
accomplished by Mr. Chamberlain during his 
historic régime in Downing Street, and is 
killing the enthusiasm of our Colonial kinsmen, The Majuba 
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tradition has been revived in South Africa, which has been 
wantonly surrendered to the Dutch, and the fruits of a war 
which lasted two and a half years (during which the Liberal 
Imperialists professed to espouse the national cause, possibly 
because khaki was a popular colour), which cost this country 
over twenty thousand precious lives and two hundred and 
fifty million pounds sterling, have been sacrificed partly 
to vindicate the Pro-Boerism of the Radicals, and partly to 
discourage the daughter nations from ever again coming to 
the assistance of the Mother Country in a common Imperial 
enterprise, Political rancour can go no further. Then there 
is the £5,000,000 bribe to General Botha to repatriate the 
Chinese and effectually ruin the British. In his hatred of 
the Empire—which, to do him justice, he has never at- 
tempted to conceal—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman selected 
an ill-conditioned pot-boy to represent the Colonial Office 
in the House of Commons, who has been encouraged on every 
occasion to outrage.these distant democracies. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s gibes and jeers may be discounted here. We re- 
cognise him as a political charlatan and adventurer, whose sword 
is at the service of the highest bidder, and who only became 
a Liberal politician because he had not become a Unionist 
Minister. But all that is known of him in Australia and Canada 
is that he is the official mouthpiece of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the Imperial Parliament, and his insults not unnaturally 
rankle. The difference between the Colonial Office under pot- 
boy administration and the Colonial Office as it was when 
“there was a man in Downing Street,” affords a measure of 
the injury done to the Imperial cause during the last two years, 


TAKE again the treatment of our national defences. On the 
grotesque pretext that the Hague Conference would establish 
an era of general disarmament, universal good 
will, and perpetual peace, our wreckers set to 
work to cut down naval and military estimates, 
with the criminal connivance of so-called “experts” at the 
’ War Office and the Admiralty. Mr, Haldane, the German 
philosopher, who is allowed to run amok in the British Army, 
is actually reducing our diminutive forces by 40,000 men, on 
the pretext that he is creating a new Territorial Army of 300,000 
men. Unfortunately while the reductions are real reductions, 
the creation is a purely paper creation, The so-called 
Territorial Army is exempt from all military training, and on 
Mr. Haldane’s own admission its serious preparation for war will 
only begin on mobilisation, z.e., on the outbreak of war, when 
it may be called out for six months’ training, five of which 
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will presumably be given by German officers, as if the coup 
which Germany is planning against this country is successful, 
we shall be taken completely unawares, and should have no 
alternative but unconditional surrender withina month. The 
hanging of Mr, Haldane to the highest tree in Hyde Park 
would be a poor consolation to a fallen nation. Lord 
Twecdmouth, another “ fly in amber,” who for some mysterious 
and unexplained reason is First Lord of the Admiralty—a 
position for which he is about as qualified as for the office of 
Astronomer Royal—is likewise a daily danger to the State, 
He has cut down our building programme below the minimum 
declared to be irreducible in the famous Cawdor Memorandum, 
while he has impudently exploited the Hague Conference as a 
pretext for further reductions, although that body has reso- 
lutely declined even to consider the subject of Disarmament. 
Worst of all, Lord Tweedmouth, who is a weak man, has 
allowed Sir John Fisher, who is a strong man, to treat the Navy 
as his pocket preserve, to promote his favourities and sycophants, 
and to harass all independent officers who do not happen 
to belong to what is elegantly termed the “ Fishpond.” Thus 
on the appointment of Lord Charles Beresford (of whom Sir 
John Fisher apparently entertains an insane jealousy, and whom 
he sets on his journalistic jackals to “crab” in the Press) to 
the command of the Channel Fleet, upon which the security 
of these islands primarily depends, that squadron, which had 
been a formidable and fully-equipped force, ready for war, 
under Admiral Wilson, was instantly immobilised by being 
stripped of destroyers and cruisers, and although under public 
pressure, patriotically led by the Standard and the Sfectator, 
the Admiralty have been reluctantly compelled to restore 
some of the missing units, the Channel Fleet is still far from 
its proper strength, though doubtless in time further pres- 
sure will compel the authorities to disgorge further ships. If 
Lord Tweedmouth’s object be to break up the British Fleet 
into fragments, each inferior to the German High-Sea Fleet 
commanded by Prince Henry of Prussia, which could conse- 
quently defeat them in detail, he is going the right way to 
work, though what his motive may be we cannot conceive. 


THE anxiety aroused in the Navy by all these mysterious 
manceuvres is effectively set forth by Mr. H. W. Lucy, a lead- 
ing if not the leading Liberal journalist, who 
has never taken part in a “scare” in his life, 
and who is as little of a Jingo as the Bishop of 
Hereford, in a letter to the Westminster Gazette of all places 
(October 2), which we would commend to all those who 
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have allowed themselves to be beguiled by the Admiralty 
Press clague. Mr, Lucy records the impressions he had 
gathered during a week’s holiday with the Channel Fleet, where 
he had enjoyed opportunities of discussing naval matters with 
authorities ranging from the Admiral to the bluejacket. “In 
one matter I found unanimity of admission. It was that, in 
respect of the number of fighting ships, their armament and 
general capacity, the British Navy was never in so satisfactory 
a condition as it floats to-day.” But he goes on to say: 


What is complained of is the disposition of the ships, the cutting and carving 
of them into fleets, with, incidentally, the withdrawal of cruisers from certain 
distant outposts of the Empire where for generations the flag has been kept 
flying at the masthead. Take the case of the Channel Fleet, for example. 
As it stands, in respect of discipline and individual efficiency, it is a model for 
all maritime nations. Complaint is made that it is dangerously incomplete. 
There is full complement of battleships. But of cruisers, scouts, and torpedo- 
catchers—as indispensable to the organisation of a fleet as legs and arms are 
to the officers and crew—there is sore lack. 


Mr. Lucy does well to remind us that those whose opinion is 
most valuable do not share the perilous delusions of the Blue 
Water School. 


There are some highly placed authorities, not constitutionally timid, who 
are convinced of the carefully nourished intention of Germany to swoop down 
on the British coast and land an army sufficiently strong to conquer these 
islands. It is true that the German Emperor is quoted as having recently 
declared in private conversation : “I have now been Emperor for seventeen 
years. When I came to the throne they all said I would make war. I have 
made no war. But I will be master in my own house. Wedo not want more 
territory. Our frontiers are trouble enough as it is. But we are a serious 
people ; we have aserious notion of our duty, which is to be master in our 
own house.” 


Upon this Mr. Lucy makes this startling comment: 


Against this the troubled mind points to a German naval manoeuvre accom- 
plished a week or two back, whereby 100,000 men were conveyed on board ship, 
and, after due interval, disembarked [our italics]. Why was that costly and 
troublesome proceeding undertaken? What is wanted, I heard repeated with 
insistence, is that the Channel Fleet shall be fully organised, ready at an hour’s 
notice to cross the North Sea and cruise about the exit of German ports. It 
is claimed that the mere possibility of such manifestation of power would be 
the surest guarantee of peace. No one is better informed of the actual con- 
dition and potential powers of the British Fleet than is our peaceful neighbour 
at Berlin. He would not be disposed to knock his head against ironclads of 
such a fleet as some admirals and captains dream of. It is claimed for this 
scheme that its fulfilment would not add a penny to the Naval Estimates. 
There are plenty of ships, even after the severe process of scrapping under- 
gone by the Navy during the past two years. Only some of them are in the 
wrong place. 
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WE make no apology for reproducing this further passage from 
Mr. Lucy’s letter in the Westminster Gazette, because it un- 
The Autocrat doubtedly reflects the attitude of the Navy 
of the towards the present Admiralty. 


Admiralty. These alleged defects in administration are traced to 

the existence of the one-man power now dominant at 
Whitehall. Sir John Fisher, it is said, has “ nobbled” two Governments 
in succession, completing his personal triumph by capturing the King. His 
autocracy, it is complained, is as complete as it is unprecedented. Its 
working is shown with most striking effect in the scrapping alluded to. 
It is admitted that the principle of removing useless vessels from the 
active list and the concurrent pay-sheet is admirable. But it has been 
carried too far, many ships that would have been useful as counter-balancing 
equal or inferior vessels on the fighting-list of foreign nations being wan- 
tonly sacrificed on the altar of the scrap-heap. It is urged that this one- 
man control, this nominal administration of a Board whose sole duty consists 
in saying “ Ditto to Jack Fisher,” is a dangerous innovation in the public 
service. There may be exaggeration in this way of looking at things. There 
is no doubt that by sheer force of character it has come to pass that the 
First Sea Lord is the Eclipse of the Board of Admiralty, the rest being 
nowhere. 


In any case, the Admiralty’s treatment of the Channel Fleet 
is indefensible. 


There is, however, one indisputable fact that gives pause to the honestly 
inquiring mind. The Channel Fleet is condemned by experts as dangerously 
incomplete by reason of the absence of certain classes of ships. But it is 
infinitely stronger than it was according to the original intention of the 
Admiralty. It will be remembered that when the command was offered to 
Lord Charles Beresford a report gained currency that, in view of the frag- 
mentary constitution of the fleet, he declined the responsibility of supervising 
its operations. I have no personal information to tender on that delicate 
subject. But I do know that before Lord Charles took the helm the Channel 
Fleet was largely recruited in respect of battleships. 


Mr. Lucy concludes by declaring that, “like Mr. Arthur 
Balfour in a larger sense, with a wider responsibility, 1 ama 
child in these matters.” He does not presume to express 
an opinion, but is merely content “ with recording in summary 
fashion the judgment of the working bees on the ironclad hives 
that form the Fleet.” But the inference is irresistible, “ Ob- 
viously the directing power could not have been right at both 
periods. Either the Channel Fleet as originally organised was 
fatally inadequate for the work allotted to it, a commission 
involving the safety of the Empire, or it is to-day extravagantly 
and unnecessarily overweighted with fighting material.” Then 
comes the pith of the matter. ‘What the malcontents and 
the critics ask for is inquiry into the condition of affairs and 
the working of the new order of things established within the 
last three years, This demand seems worthy the attention of 
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the Prime Minister, who, above all things, is a man of business.” 
It is understood that the only reason that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has been able to advance for rejecting the very 
reasonable demand for an inquiry into the present sinister 
régime, is that, were it granted, Sir John Fisher would resign ! 
But surely if his administration is all that he and his Press 
friends declare it to be, he ought to court an investigation which 
would redound as much to his own credit as to the discomfiture 
of his critics. There is not only the material but likewise the 
moral injury inflicted on the Navy by the present régime, which 
is brought out in a letter bya naval officer on the active list, in 
the Standard of October 19, who justifies himself for breaking 
the regulations in writing to the Press by his duty towards his 
country. He points out that apart from the reduction of the 
sea-going squadrons; the inadequacy of the building programme, 
especially in destroyers (to replace those that are wearing out) 
and fast, light cruisers for scouting purposes ; the dangerous 
arrears in repairs, and the unwisdom of adopting the short 
service system in the Navy, and of keeping sailors in barracks 
instead of sending them to sea, there is an equally serious 
danger to which no attention has been called. 


I will not beat about the bush in speaking of it. It is this: Since the 
present First Sea Lord has been at the Admiralty a system of espionage has 
grown up in the British Navy. Officers are reported upon, privately and 
unofficially, to Whitehall. Any criticism among ourselves of Admiralty policy 
is whispered, and not openly discussed as in the old days. A feeling of sus- 
picion is growing in consequence ; officers look askance at their neighbours, 
and keep their mouths shut for prudence’ sake, for it is pretty obvious that no 
man who has a bad secret record can hope for promotion or employment. 
It is easy to imagine what the effect of this feeling must be on the esprit de 
corps of the commissioned ranks. Good men want to get out of the service 
as quickly as possible, and soon, if his dictatorship last long enough, the 
First Sea Lord will be able to surround himself with an impenetrable ring of 
his own supporters. 


We have never belonged to any anti-Fisher clique, and have 
given the First Sea Lord full credit for all the improvements 
he has introduced, but latterly he has become altogether too 
big for his boots, and it is high time there were a change at 
Whitehall. Lord Tweedmouth counts for less than nothing, 
He is a mere cypher. 


It might have been imagined that an Opposition which is 
nothing if not patriotic would have regarded the exposure of 
iti neat tien the anti-national and anti- Imperial policies of 
Opposition ? the present Government as its first and most 

sacred duty, and that platform and Press 
would be ringing with denunciations of the great betrayal in 
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South Africa, the infamy of the gigantic bribe to General Botha, 
the progressive weakening of the Army and the Navy, which is 
rapidly paving the way for a German invasion, and the hundred 
other high crimes and misdemeanours perpetrated and contem- 
plated by the present Cabinet. Think of the capital which a 
Randolph Churchill or a Chamberlain would have made out 
of the misdeeds of our Little Englanders, The leader of the 
Fourth Party had far more unpromising materials at his dis- 
posal in the 1880 Parliament, when, with his Front Bench 
hostile and only a handful of partisans, he bearded a powerful 
Government under a unique personality, and in a very few 
months had brought Gladstonianism into general ridicule and 
contempt. Mr. Chamberlain had a still more uphill task when 
he aroused the democracy to the perils of the first Home Rule 
Bill in 1886, pressed upon the masses as it was by an adored 
leader of men, and smashed Separatism by associating the cause 
of national integrity with a practical programme of Social 
Reform, which laid the foundations of twenty years’ Unionist 
government, To-day the Unionist Party is like a waterlogged 
ship without captain or compasses. It does not know where 
it is drifting, and, what is even more serious, it does not seem 
to care. The officers are without authority, and the men are 
seething with discontent. That we are neglecting our duty, as 
an Opposition is patent to every one, and great national in- 
terests are jeopardised by our supineness, Take, for instance, 
this painful fact, that during the last five years we have been 
a consenting party to the reduction of British naval expenditure 
by more than eight million pounds, while German naval expen- 
diture has increased by no less than thirteen million pounds ; 
and the German Emperor’s only reply to our whining for 
Disarmament is to command the Reichstag to pass yet another 
Navy Bill materially increasing German sea-power. Unionists 
seem to be equally unmindful of the fact that the same anti- 
national bias which has led the Campbell-Bannerman Govern- 
ment to place the British population of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony under the heel of a vindictive enemy makes 
for the general disintegration of the British Empire. To-day the 
sentiment of the Canadian and Australian democracies towards 
the Mother Country is appreciably cooler than it was before 
Mr. Winston Churchill was turned loose to play monkey- 
tricks in Downing Street. The hostility of the Cabinet to the 
policy of Imperial Reciprocity has already driven Canada into 
commercial negotiations with foreign Powers on the basis of 
an “Intermediate Tariff,” which fro ¢anto reduces the previous 
preference on British goods. As it is, the preservation of such 
preference as remains is solely due to the refusal of the 
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Canadians to regard the last General Election as the last word 
of the Mother Country. The door is still left open. We are 
allowed a locus penitentig ; but it is the old story of the Sibyl- 
line Books—the longer we delay, the higher the price and the 
smaller the prize. 


THE non possumus attitude of the Imperial Government at the 
Imperial Conference has had an equally disastrous effect on the 
M .,. AustralianCommonwealth. Mr. Deakin didevery- 
ore Cobdenite |. . 

Sous Cates. thing that mortal man could do to persuade the 

politicians of the Mother Country to enter into 
commercial partnership with the daughter nations, and he is 
in no way responsible for his failure to move the pedants of 
Whitehall and the pachyderms of Downing Street, who had an- 
nounced their intention of entering the Conference with their 
minds hermetically sealed against argument and fact. They 
flatly refused to abate a jot or tittle of their Cobdenism. They 
declined even to consider the possibility of readjusting our pre- 
sent food duties, which are about the highest in the world, by 
transferring them from articles which Greater Britain does not 
produce to articles which she does produce, in return for 
which Mr. Deakin and his colleagues pledged themselves to 
give substantial tariff reductions in their home markets. Mr. 
Asquith pooh-poohed the whole Preferential movement, and 
was more Cobdenite than Cobden himself, who, it should not 
be forgotten—it is his single claim to fame—negotiated a 
French treaty on the Preferential principle. While pro- 
fessing to be a Free Trader, the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer actually refused to meet the Colonies to the 
extent of reducing our exorbitant duties on tea, tobacco, 
and sugar, on the Imperial supply of these articles. In 
other words, Mr. Asquith refused to cheapen the food of 
the people for fear of consolidating the British Empire, and 
he told the visiting Premiers in Parliamentary language to go 
to the devil with their preferences, and that they refused 
to act on this advice was merely because they had formed 
their own opinion as to Mr, Asquith’s mandate. The new 
Australian tariff—which has come as an unpleasant surprise to 
persons who had apparently convinced themselves that we 
could both control our own fiscal policy and dictate that of 
Australia—is the inevitable outcome of the provincial attitude 
of the Home Government at the Imperial Conference, and of 
the public boasts of its members that the door had been 
banged, barred, and bolted on the Colonial offer, and that so 
long as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman remained our national 
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hall-porter not a single pennyworth of prefcrence would be 
granted ona single peppercorn. People at home may have dis- 
missed this offensive declaration as “only another Winston 
Churchill,” but unfortunately the speaker is the unrebuked 
mouthpiece of the Home Government on Imperial affairs, and 
his colleagues are compromised by his utterances so long as 
they are not repudiated. The Mother Country is extremely 
lucky to get any preferences whatsoever under the Australian 
tariff, which we have certainly done nothing to deserve, 


FEW episodes have been more pitiful than the attitude of 
the Cobdenite Press towards Australia, The Westminster 
Gazette and the rest of them did everything in 
their power to prevent the Cabinet from making 
the smallest response to Mr. Deakin’s overtures 
last April, on the ground that our fiscal system was a chose 
jugée, and praised Mr. Asquith’s stern, unbending orthodoxy. 
Preference was of no practical value to us, however advan- 
tageous it might be to Australia, who was accused of seeking 
advantages at the expense of the British proletariat, &c. But 
the moment the Australians acted on these very broad hints, 
and raised their tariff, which, as Mr. Chamberlain had always 
pointed out, was the inexorable alternative to Preference, the 
Cobdenite pack rounded on Mr. Deakin and impugned the 
sincerity of his Imperial enthusiasm. He was inflicting a 
deadly blow on British trade, &c. &c. As a matter of fact, 
the Australian Prime Minister has done the utmost which the 
Cobdenite Cabinet in the Step-Mother Country permits him to 
do for British trade, which under the new Australian tariff 
secures valuable preferences over commercial competitors in 
spite of our refusal to reciprocate, and if Free Trade England 
cannot compete successfully with Protectionist Germany in 
the Australian market with such a handicap in her favour, 
Free Trade must be radically rotten, The Germans are alive 
to the value of the preference granted to British goods, as 
is evident from the indignation of the Frankfiirter Zeitung, 
which, after discussing the disadvantages of the new régime to 
Germany, says that Germans expect of their Government that 
it “‘ will energetically and with all the means at its disposal 
protest in the right quarter against the granting of preferential 
tariffs in favour of British prcductions, so as to avert the 
danger threatening German trade.” That our Little Englanders, 
who detest the Empire and are working for its dismember- 
ment and disruption, should misrepresent the Australian tariff 
and exploit it for their own parochial purposes is in no way 
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surprising. To them as to Cobden one of the chief attrac- 
tions of Free Trade is its dissolvent power. We should never 
forget his hideous confession : “The Colonial system, with all 
its dazzling appeals to the passions of the people, can never 
be got rid of except by the indirect process of Free Trade, 
which will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bonds which 
unite the Colonies to us by a mistaken notion of sclf-interest.” 


WE confess, however, to being astonished at the almost un- 
broken silence of the Unionist Party on all these great Imperial 
A Paralytic questions. Our leaders have made no serious 

or sustained attempt to educate the country to 
the enormity of the South African policy of the 
Government, which is Majuba over again, only twenty times 
more so, and, with the exception of Mr. Bonar Law’s un- 
answerable speech at Newcastle, we cannot recall a single 
Front Bench reference to the subject of Imperial Preference 
during the Recess. Cobdenite misrepresentations of Australian 
policy are allowed to pass unheeded. Since Mr, Chamberlain’s 
withdrawal the Imperialism of the Unionist Party has been 
confined to an occasional peroration. We are becoming 
almost as insular as our opponents, But at least the Oppo- 
sition should be national, Our Front Benchers might be 
expected to interest themselves in such questions as National 
Defence, Apparently, however, they are debarred from chal- 
lenging the vagaries of Lord Tweedmouth because the late 
Government were responsible for the appointment and canoni- 
sation of Sir John Fisher, and in criticising the present régime 
they would be criticising themselves, Then, again, they are ex 
hypothesi estopped from exposing the colossal fraud of Mr. 
Haldane’s phantom Army by their own dismal record as Army 
Reformers. Mr. Arnold Forster alone has attempted to prick the 
bubble of the Territorial Army. [f England has the politicians 
she deserves, she is certainly in the black books of Providence at 
the present moment, It is perfectly idle for Unionists to play the 
ostrich, and to imagine that no one else can see what is obvious 
to every one, and that if the Party will only agree in declaring 
that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds all 
will come right. It is much wiser, however disagreeable it 
may be, to look the facts in the face before they get worse. 
Since the catastrophe of the last General Election, nearly 
two years ago, the Unionist Party has made painfully little 
progress towards regaining the confidence of the country ; 
nor can it be honestly said that we are doing very much to 
deserve it, 
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As we have already said, the Opposition have scored consider- 
ably in the Parliamentary game. Several Unionist Members have 
earned the Party’s gratitude by their energy, 
ability, pluck, and persistence, while both Lord 
Lansdowne in the House of Lords and Mr. 
Balfour in the House of Commons have acquitted themselves 
admirably as critics, and have skilfully marshalled their forces 
in each encounter with the enemy, But even in Parliament 
we have been somewhat inactive in taking the initiative and in 
raising issues inconvenient to Ministers. Attempts to move the 
adjournment of the House of Commons have been few and far 
between, while the comparative indifference of the Party upon 
such great questions as the Imperial Conference, which was 
never even discussed in the House of Lords, and only with the 
utmost difficulty in the House of Commons, and our acquies- 
cence in the naval and military policy of Ministers, are simply 
deplorable. That patriotic Liberal Mr, Carlyon Bellairs, who 
puts the Navy above Party, received practically no support from 
the Opposition, and was left to fight his battles alone. Unionists 
practically confined their attentionto the various Ministerial Bills, 
which it was admittedly very desirable to discuss, but few of 
which excited any considerable public interest, and as a conse- 
quence the controversies of the Session have left the country 
comparatively cold. That it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose goes without saying, but it may be doubted whether it 
is sufficient for an Opposition only to oppose in these democratic 
days, and whether it is not advisable, for instance when debating 
Land Bills, for the Unionist Party to couple their destructive 
criticism of particular measures with positive proposals. The 
Land question has come to stay, We shall either see a great 
Conservative policy such as regenerated Prussia at the begin- 
ning of last century, founded on peasant proprietorship, public 
credit, and protective duties, or we shall embark on some wild- 
cat Socialistic experiment which will complete the ruin of rural 
England. A great opportunity was undoubtedly missed on the 
discussion of Mr. Harcourt’s ridiculous Bill by the failure to 
set forth the alternatives, while Mr. Balfour’s declaration on 
another occasion that the policy of 1846 is irreversible, and 
that England is doomed for all time to remain a nation of 
slums, struck a chill to the heart of every thoughtful Unionist. 


Alternative 
Policies. 


To all this our Unionist readers may reply that we have a 
policy in the shape of Tariff Reform, which necessarily em- 
Tariff Reform? braces the Land question and covers the whole 

field of social effort, and that Mr. Balfour has 
declared Tariff Reform to be “the first constructive work of 
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the Unionist Party.” We do not deny for a moment that 
the overwhelming majority of Unionists, probably ninety- 
nine out of every hundred—and the proportion is continually 
growing—are convinced Tariff Reformers, who ask for nothing 
better than the adoption of their opinions as the effec- 
tive programme of the Party. It is equally true that at the 
beginning of last year, under the stress of the débdcle, Mr. 
Balfour was persuaded to pen the phrase we have quoted, 
which confiding Tariff Reformers roll like a sweet morsel under 
the tongue whenever they mount the platform and are gravelled 
for matter, But one swallow does not make a summer, and a 
single sentence in an isolated letter scarcely constitutes a Party 
programme. No Tariff Reformer who cares to see things as 
they really are—we have no use for Parliamentary sycophants 
who are prepared to open their mouths and shut their eyes and 
swallow whatever Mr. Balfour may give them—can pretend 
that the Unionist Leader has shown the faintest enthusiasm or 
seriousness since the publication of the Valentine letter in keep- 
ing “the first constructive work of the Unionist Party” in the 
foreground of politics or in urging it upon the nation. Mr. 
Balfour is the most facile and prolific speaker in Parliament, 
who has probably more columns of Hansard to his credit than 
any other orator. How many speeches has he made during 
the last two Sessions? How many of these speeches have 
contained any reference to Tariff Reform? To onlookers it 
would appear as though Mr. Balfour can never be induced to 
touch the subject until there has been an internal convulsion in 
the Unionist Party, followed either by an indignant deputation 
demanding that he shall break his boycott of Tariff Reform or a 
requisition signed by at least fifty Members of Parliament. 
Then, and only then, can he be induced to pronounce a few 
halting and evasive words on that subject which ex hypothesz is 
nearest his heart. The contrast between the attitude of latter- 
day Tariff Reformers like Mr. Balfour and those Early Victorian 
Tariff Reformers Cobden and Bright, who in season and out 
of season belaboured their countrymen with their propaganda, 
is striking, and it has yet to be proved that the modern method 
is the more successful one. Mr, Balfour may be as enthusiastic 
a Tariff Reformer as Mr. Austen Chamberlain imagines and 
invites us to believe, but no politician has ever been at such 
pains to conceal his emotions on any public question, and 
the effect of this reserve upon his followers is catastrophic. It is 
somewhat significant that all the Tapers and Tadpoles who, 
having no souls of their own, take their cue from Mr. Balfour 
practically never mention Tariff Reformin their public speeches, 
either in Parliament or on the platform. 
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WHILE Tariff Reformers are invited to regard Mr. Balfour as 
one of themselves, Lord Hugh Cecil has expressed his incon- 
venient gratitude to Mr. Balfour for the service 
he has rendered to Free Trade by preventing his 
Party from becoming a Tariff Reform Party, and the Spectator 
declares that although the Leader of the Opposition may not 
be a Free Trader in its strait-laced sense of the term, he is a 
worse enemy of Tariff Reform than of Cobdenism. It is all 
very puzzling to the plain man, and we confess to being totally 
unable to penetrate these high mysteries. After reading all Mr. 
Balfour’s speeches on the Fiscal question we have not the 
faintest idea where his sympathies really lie, if he has any, 
and if we, who probably give more time to such matters than 
most people, are still in doubt, after four years’ controversy, as 
to whether Mr, Balfour is fish, flesh, fowl, or good red herring, 
we may be sure that the man in the street is no less bewildered. 
Nothing the average Englishman hates more than the unin- 
telligible, and so long as our leader refuses to speak in language 
understanded of the people, so long will his Party remain a dis- 
credited and impotent Opposition. Nocause hasever been carried 
to a triumphant conclusion in a democracy by a perplexed poli- 
tician whose perplexity excites ‘doubt, hesitation, and pain” in , 
others. We have frequently, but unsuccessfully, suggested that 
Mr. Balfour should resolve the painful problem which is paralys- 
ing his Party by answering certain elementary questions which go 
to the root of the whole question, and if the National Union Con- 
ference succeeds in getting these questions answered it will not 
have met in vain ; but if it adjourns in a fiscal fog the last 
state of Unionism will be worse than the first state, and the 
set-back to Tariff Reform by an evasive demonstration in the 
city of Birmingham, which is the Mecca of the movement, will 
be incalculable. We hope that there may be sufficiently good 
men and true on the spot to prevent such a misfortune. We 
decline to believe that any section of Birmingham Unionists 
will be so recreant to Mr, Chamberlain’s great policy as to 
connive at another mystification. The questions that require an 
answer may be thus expressed: (1) Are you in favour of a 
general tariff on foreign manufactured goods, and is the Unionist 
Party pledged to impose such a tariff on its return to power ? 
(2) Are you in favour of developing the food supplies within 
the British Empire by the policy of Imperial Preference, which 
involves slight duties on wheat and probably on meat coming 
from outside the Empire, though it does not involve any 
increase in the cost of living, as present food duties could be 
correspondingly reduced? Is the Unionist Party pledged to a 
policy of mutual preference on its return to power ? 
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THE delusion that inefficiency in Imperial affairs necessarily 
implies efficiency in our insular affairs has been exploded by 
the events of this year. Never has there been 
a more egregious exhibition of Parliamentary 
incapacity than that of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues last Session, for all their mam- 
moth majority, and the Premier has no one but himself to 
thank for the legislative fiasco which he is impudently endea- 
vouring to lay at the door of the House of Lords. The Irish 
Council Bill was intended to be the piéce de résistance of the 
menu. It was expected to be swallowed by the predominant 
partner because it was not Home Rule, and by the Irish 
Nationalists because it was a first instalment of Home Rule, 
which would have made Home Rule inevitable. It had been 
drafted by Mr. Birrell, the Irish Secretary, in conjunction with 
the discredited Triumvirate, Messrs. Redmond, Dillon and 
O’Conor, who exploit the Irish Parliamentary Party, But Mr. 
Birrell was so unversed in Irish politics as to be ignorant of 
the fact that the Triumvirate had lost control of Nationalist 
opinion. When the Bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons it was, needless to say, approved by the usual “ over- 
whelming majority,” with the blessing of Mr. Redmond, but it 
excited general derision on this side of St.George’s Channel, and 
universal contempt on the other, and when subsequently sub- 
mitted to a great Nationalist Convention in Dublin, the measure 
which the House of Commons had endorsed by a majority of 3 to 
I was ignominiously rejected by 3000 to 0, not a single word 
being said in its favour by a single delegate. To save his own 
bacon Mr. Redmond was compelled to curse his own progeny. 
The incident is a pungent comment on the claim of the House 
of Commons to reflect the will of the people. Thus perished 
Mr. Birrell’s second essay at constructive legislation, and it is 
safe to predict that he will be equally brilliant in tackling the 
Irish University question next Session. Dan Lenoism is all 
very well at the music-halls, but it is not much use in prac- 
tical politics. The House of Lords cannot be held responsible 
for the disappearance of the Irish Council Bill nor for the 
non-appearance of the Licensing Bill, another conspicuous 
feature of the King’s Speech, which has never even been 
drafted, any more than it is responsible for the scandalous 
waste of time in discussing Mr. Haldane’s so-called “ Army 
Reforms,” which, according to constitutional experts of the 
authority of Sir Charles Dilke, could all have been effected by 
a stroke of the War Minister’s pen without recourse to Parlia- 
ment, 
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THE Peers are responsible for the measures they passed, which 
are now being paraded on Liberal platforms as evidence of 
Th Liberal statesmanship, and the House of Lords 
eLordsas . ‘ : ; b 

“Wreckers.” * entitled to any credit tc which these may be 

entitled. It is equally responsible for rejecting 
the Bills it has rejected. In the former category may be men- 
tioned the legalisation of Marriage with the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, the acts establishing a Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
enabling Women to serve on Local Bodies, the Patents Act, and 
the English Small Holdings Act, all of which might just as well 
have been passed by a Unionist as by a Radical Government, 
though we trust that the Unionists would have produced some- 
thing better than Mr, Harcourt’s Bill, which, though ostensibly 
intended to replace the pheasant by the peasant, will probably 
leave things substantially as they are. It was, however, accepted 
by the Peers in the form desired by the Government, who will 
therefore be exclusively responsible for the disappointment of 
those truly rural electors who voted Radical at the last election 
in the belief that they would secure free land as well as free food. 
The Lords have passed over 100 Ministerial measures during the 
past two Sessions, and have only rejected two Bills, though they 
have amended two others sufficiently to give Ministers an excuse 
for dropping them. These figures furnish a conclusive refuta- 
tion of the charge that the Upper House is an undemocratic 
body which sets to work to paralyse every Radical Government 
from the moment it enters office. As a matter of fact, our 
second Chamber is the most easy-going second Chamber in the 
world. It is much too easy-going. Last year it swallowed a 
vast mass of undigested legislation, contenting itself withrejecting 
the Plural Voting Bill, which, though purporting to be a Reform 
Bill, founded on the principle of “one man, one vote,” was a 
palpable piece of jerrymandering which, while remedying the 
anomaly of plural voting, which is believed to tell in favour of 
the Unionist Party, left untouched that infinitely more glaring 
anomaly, the over-representation of Ireland and corresponding 
under-representation of England, which tells in favour of 
the other side. No one has had a word to say for this 
measure since its interment last Autumn. The Birreligious 
Education Bill was amended by the Lords and abandoned by 
the Government, and although the action of the Upper House 
has been a subject of platform objurgation, it should be remem- 
bered that leading Nonconformists like Mr. Perks and Mr. Hirst 
Hollowell, denounced it in the form in which it left the House 
of Commons, It is difficult to see where the grievance lies in the 
loss of a measure which was anathem.1to the Church of England 
and the Catholics, and unpalatable to the Nonconformists, 
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THIs Session the House of Lords has rejected one single 
measure among the fifty presented to them, viz., the Scottish 
S Land Values Bill, which, though introducing a 
cotch A ‘ 
novel and most expensive system of rating of a 
very speculative character, was pitchforked at 
the Peers in the expiring hours of the Session, when there 
was no time to consider a Bill which, under the circumstances, 
it would have been a farce to pass. The Irish Evicted Tenants 
Bill, after being pruned of some of its most obvious outrages, 
was reluctantly accepted by the Government and pronounced 
by Mr. Birrell and Mr. Redmond to be a useful measure, 
while the Scottish Landholders Bill, as our readers will re- 
member, was amended by the House of Lords, not through 
any wicked Tory machination, but on the initiative of Lord 
Rosebery, who vehemently protested against the introduction 
of the poisonous system of dual ownership into Scotland, 
in a speech which killed the Bill because it has never been 
answered. Lord Lansdowne suggested that the provisions of 
the English Small Holdings Bill should be extended to the 
Scotch Lowlands, where conditions are identical with those 
prevailing South of the Tweed, while confining the Crofter 
legislation to the Crofter counties, where totally different con- 
ditions prevail, a proposal which was accepted with alacrity 
by Lord Ripon, the nominal leader of the House of Lords, 
who was summarily thrown overboard the same afternoon by 
a Cabinet Council, as the Prime Minister, in pursuance of his 
policy of “ filling up the cup,” preferred to make a theatrical 
demonstration against “ the hereditary enemies of the people,” 
during which he artlessly confessed that in abandoning Captain 
Sinclair’s Bill he was inspired by “ tactics.” 


Grievances. 


IT would be difficult to conceive a more unpromising basis for 
a revolutionary agitation against the House of Lords than 

' that provided by the prosaic events of last 
Tie Seale Session, and the hypocrisy of the whole 
manoeuvre is emphasised by the fact that during 
the first twenty months of his Premiership Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman created no less than twenty new Peers, 7.¢,, one 
Peer per mensem, which is believed to be a record in Peer- 
making. Few of these obscure nob!emen had ever performed 
any public service, and in most cases their names had never 
been heard of until they became Peers, and as they are mostly 
plutocrats, the country has had no alternative but to accept the 
scandalous suggestion of Radical Members of Parliament that 
their ennoblement was the reward of their lavish contributions 
to the Liberal war-chest. In other words, according to the 
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unprejudiced evidence of his own followers, our great and good 
Prime Minister is in the habit of bartering Peerages against 
cheques, It is an ugly charge, which one would imagine any 
man of honour would be anxious to repel, but when challenged 
in the House of Commons Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
returned an evasive answer, and indignanfly refused to grant a 
Committee of Inquiry on these charges and allegations, or even 
to agree to the very reasonable proposal that henceforward 
the grant of every peerage, like the grant of the Victoria Cross, 
should be accompanied by a statement of the services rendered 
by its recipient. As such a course would put an effective 
stopper on political corruption, it does not suit Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, who believes, with Sir Robert Walpole, that 
‘every man has his price,” and who has been convicted of 
knighting a political supporter who was director of a 
company which patriotically sold a defective rudder to 
the British Nivy, which, but for the discovery of a work- 
man—who has not been knighted—would have endangered 
a battleship and its whole crew. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is, moreover, accused by his own followers of 
employing the taxes, or blackmail, levied by the Party 
managers on new Peers for the purpose of corrupting Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. We quote this grave charge 
as formulated in a letter to the Zzmes (July 12) by Mr. Lea, the 
Radical Member for St, Pancras : 


These honours are bought and sold, the proceeds going principally to the 
war-chest of the Party in office at the time these so-called honours are con- 
ferred. The Party funds are presided over by the Chief Whip. At times of 
election, if candidates come forward and cannot pay their expenses 77 Zo/o, 
grants in aid are given. And, should the candidate become a member, his 
vote and support of the Government are looked upon as secure, no matter 
what the issue or what pledges he may have given his constituents. Should he 
rebel and vote according to his conscience, to his pledges, or to what he is 
persuaded his constituents would wish him to do, then he zs reproached by 
the Party Whips for not having held to what they had looked upon as a bar- 
gain [our italics]. A fund is perhaps necessary, and were the fund public no 
harm would be done. Those who had subscribed would be known, and their 
intentions could be judged. 


WE trust that Unionist speakers will not shirk dealing with 
this disagreeable question on the platform, and that they will 
, enforce the moval, viz., the monstrosity of placin 
sea Sonhans this count: y under the heel of a House of rg 
mons thus controlled. It may be retorted that 
a similar system prevails in our Party, which is responsible 
for the ennoblement of several crashing bounders, and that it 
is absurd of the pot to call the kettle black. Quite true, but 
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this does not prevent such practices from being unutterably 
odious and equally contrary to public and Party interests. 
It is just as detrimental to Unionism that our Whips should 
command an enormous, mysterious, secret, unaudited fund, 
employed for the purpose of compelling men to act against 
their convictions, as it is demoralising to the Liberal Party to be 
run by a handful of pushful plutocrats, and the best men on 
both sides ought to combine to suppress the common evil. 
We trust that next Session independent Unionists will cv- 
operate with independent Radicals in eliminating Tammany from 
our public life, There is no more necessity for secrecy as to 
contributions to Party funds than as regards subscriptions to 
any other public object, and it would be far healthier if such 
transactions were openand above-board, That the Duke of A, 
should contribute £1000 and the Earl of B. {£500 to their 
Party is entirely to their credit, while it is no reflection on 
Members of Parliament to be unable to stand the exorbitant 
expense of contesting and holding seats, The Labour Party does 
not suffer in public esteem from being frank in these matters, 
and both Liberals and Unionists would do well to take a leaf out 
of their book. The traffic in honours offends the conscience of 
the community and is a contributory cause to the growth of 
Socialism. 


THE Prime Minister, being a Scotsman, has no sense of incon- 
gruity, and he managed to open or reopen his “ campaign” 
Th . , against the House of Lords at the King’s Theatre, 
e Premier’s ,°.. : 
“ Crusade.” Edinburgh, on October 5, with a perfectly grave 
face and a fine show of spurious indignation, 
In a stale, flat, and unprofitable oration, consuming four 
columns of type, he reiterated the familiar charges. So long as 
the House of Lords enjoyed its present privileges, the Conserva- 
tive Party was never out of power. The Peers’ handling of the 
Small Landholders Bill was a denial of Scotland’s right to sepa- 
rate treatment, while their rejection of the Land Values Bill was 
‘(a piece of arrogance and highhandedness which reached the 
extreme point of the pretensions of the House of Lords, .. . 
Never was the House of Commons treated with greater con- 
tempt by the other House than in this instance. Never did the 
claims of property find a more willing and obsequious agent 
than in the House of Lords as we know it to-day.” The: 
Government, in spite of its popular strength, simply lived on 
sufferance, and the House of Commons was a subordinate 
branch of the Legislature. That was the dominant political 
fact of the day, though it was not new, &c. By passing the 
resolution last June, the Commons had for the first time in 
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history asserted their true position in the Constitution, and 
insisted that the veto of the Lords should be limited. That was 
atremendous step forward. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
proceeded to recapitulate his plan for giving effect to that resolu- 
tion. In the event of the Lords rejecting or fundamentally 
altering a Bill, a small Conference would be held between an 
equal number of members representing the two Houses, If nego- 
tiation proved abortive, the Bill, either modified or unmodified, 
would be re-introduced by the Government ‘after a sufficient 
interval,” passed through its various stages, and again sent up 
to the House of Lords. In the event of another deadlock, 
there would be another Conference, and if this were again un- 
productive, the Bill would “be reintroduced in the Commons 
and passed swiftly through all the stages it had passed in the 
preceding session, and sent to the other House with an intima- 
tion that unless passed in that form it would be passed over 
their heads.” Next session the two Scottish Bills would be re- 
introduced, passed gro forma by the Commons, and sent back to 
the House of Lords, but “the grand issue” must ultimately go to 
the country. ‘When that day comes, I know we shall not 
appeal in vain.” 


SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN takes no interest in the 
reform of the House of Lords for fear of making it a more 
efficient Second Chamber; nor will he have 
anything to do with such a democratic measure as 
the Referendum, which would be fatal to the pre- 
tensions of political bosses. While denouncing the Peers as un- 
worthy to fulfil their functions, he desires to preserve the Peerage 
as a source of Party funds. Can folly go further? With the 
exception of the Tapers and Tadpoles, who would be equally 
enthusiastic over whatever he proposed, it cannot be said that 
the Premier’s programme appeals to any considerable section of 
the community, and even the Tapers and Tadpoles are much per- 
turbed at the prospect of a General Election. The whole Unionist 
Party will, of course, offer the scheme the most uncompro- 
mising opposition (though we trust that this opposition will be 
accompanied by a constructive policy for reforming and 
strengthening the House of Lords), because it would subject 
this country to a single-chambered autocracy, in fact a Parlia- 
mentary Tsardom. The Radicals are contemptuous because 
the Premier’s plan is cumbrous and clumsy. The Whigs are 
nervous at the blotting out of our only Second Chamber, while 
the Labour Party openly declare that the “‘ crusade ” against the 
Peers is a put-up job to divert attention from Social Reform. 
When we see the feeble figure cut by the two historic Parties 
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at the present juncture and their painful lack of statesmanship, 
can we wonder that intelligent and disgusted working men should 
be drifting in droves to the Socialists, who at any rate have 
courage, enthusiasm, and faith ? 


AMID all the nonsense which is being written and talked on the 
subject of Socialism it is refreshing to read the cool common 
The Fight sense in which the whole problem is discussed in 

a recent article in the Standard by Mr. Arnold 
Forster, who, unlike many other politicians, in- 
variably makes it his business to know something 
of a question before expressing an opinion upon it. In this 
article, entitled “‘The Unionist Party and Socialism,” he points 
out that as a large number of Socialist votes were given to 
Ministerial candidates at the General Election, and as Socialism 
has no more frank and determined enemies than such members 
of the present Government as Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. Churchill, and others, who have “thundered against the 
Socialists and all their works,” it is evident that these votes 
were either obtained under false pretences or were given under 
a misapprehension. Unionists have no quarrel with Ministers 
for denouncing Socialism, as it is unwise to coquet with a 
creed which leads to nowhere. “It has been well said that 
‘there are many Socialists, but no Socialism.’”” The Socialist 
ideal is noble, but unrealisable. In the society depicted by 
Karl Marx and his disciples, 


against 
Socialism. 


not only must all men be living exponents of an ethical code at least equal 
to that inculcated by the Sermon on the Mount, but the affairs of mankind 
must be regulated by humble, pure-minded, altruistic individuals, who are, 
at the same time, business men of the highest attainments, men of science, 
men capable of dealing with problems of production, supply, and distribution 
incomparably greater than those which now occupy the great business 
concerns of the world. Under no other conditions is a truly Socialistic com- 
munity possible. What a community dominated by Socialists who have not 
acquired the necessary degree of virtue is likely to become is well illustrated 
by the history of the Paris Commune. 


Mr. Keir Hardie has more than once told us that Socialism 
is only a variant of Christianity, though it cannot be said that 
Mr. Keir Hardie has made much progress towards realising his 
lofty ideal, and, as Mr. Arnold Forster points out, it is evident 
that the “secular arm” would necessarily be introduced “in 
order to promote and stimulate the adoption of the faith. 
There is nothing new about this method of propagating a 
religion. It is as old, and a great deal older, than Torquemada ” ; 
and it is significant that “as a preliminary step towards 
equality and concord Mr. Keir Hardie has told us what is his 
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policy. ‘I have tried,’ says he, ‘to make my own class the 
ruling class, and it is going to happen’”; upon which Mr, 
Arnold Forster pertinently observes, “The establishment of 
class rule by a violent partisan is not a promising beginning 
of that age of peace and plenty in which all men are to be 
equal and all men are to be happy.” 


As Mr. Arnold Forster points out, there is nothing particularly 
new in the doctrines of Socialist extremists, who, however, in 
D the future, as in the past, can do immense harm 
uty of P : : ‘ 

in endeavouring to carry them to their logical 
conclusion. ‘“ But it is not necessary on that 
account to abandon our right of judgment and to pretend to 
believe that human nature will be radically changed by any 
political agitation, or that unity, peace, and concord will be 
greatly promoted by the stirring up of strife, by the confiscation 
of property, and by the ostracising of whole classes of the com- 
munity.” It is the duty of the Unionist Party to fight Socialism, 
‘not because Socialists are violent or insincere, or even because 
they are hostile to the present condition of society.” They are 
not all violent, and the great majority are probably sincere, and 
that they and many others who do not share their views should 
be discontented with the present organisation of society, so far 
from being blameworthy, is natural, and,indeed, wholiy to be 
commended. The reason why Unionists must fight Socialism 
is because they believe that the Socialist ideal is unattainable, 
and that every attempt to realise it “will produce far more 
evil than those who seek it can ever repair.” But a great 
responsibility rests upon the opponents of Socialists, who are 
not the product of doctrinaire arguments, but of “ the inexorable 
pressure of life as many have to live it. They are the inevitable 
outcome of the present organisation of society,” and it is not 
so much their premisses which are open to criticism as their 
conclusions. 


Unionists. 


It is true that for millions of people in this country life has few joys and 
little hope. It is true that the distribution of wealth is not only unequal, 
which it must always be, but unequal to an extent which may be regarded as 
a public calamity. It is true that the great and legitimate pleasures of life, 
leisure, the opportunity of contemplating, and the power of enjoying beautiful 
scenes and beautiful objects, pure air, good food, and freedom from the 
fearful anxiety of a sudden fall into pauperism, due to accident or to the 
failure of employment, are all privileges withheld from very large masses of 
the people of this country. What is more, those from whom they are with- 
held have tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and comprehend more 
fully than they ever did before that those things of which they are deprived 
are very good. To suppose that any party or any organised form of society 
can check these aspirations, or can prevent those who entertain them from 
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endeavouring to obtain that which they now lack, is a folly, and any policy 
which, avowedly or by implication, countenances such an idea stands self- 
condemned. 

Mr. Arnold Forster reminds us that it is the duty of the states- 
man to improve the condition of his nation by every possible 
means, The British people form the British nation, and any 
policy worth the name must be directed towards improving 
the lot not merely of some, but of all the people. 


Here is work enough for the Unionist Party. The task is a very great one; 

it will never be fully accomplished. But enough has been done in the past to 
furnish ample encouragement to each succeeding generation to do its part. I 
is true that the dangerous policy of pure competition without regard to the 
fate or fortune of the individual who is sacrificed in the race has done much 
harm. The great congestion in the towns, the destruction of country life, the 
degradation of the national physique, all of which we owe principally to the 
extremists of the Manchester school, have put the drag on the wheel of 
progress. A great deal, however, has been done; property is more widely 
diffused than it was fifty or a hundred years ago; more people are in the 
enjoyment of leisure; the necessaries and luxuries of life are more widely 
distributed and more easily obtainable. This is the bright side. But the 
dark side is there, discouraging and tremendous. To tell a Socialist voter, 
whose employment is uncertain, who lives in an over-rented house in a 
desolate slum, that he should be contented with his lot is an insult. To tell 
him that Socialism will not better his condition is right ; but the man who 
ventures to make such a statement must not rest content with the mere 
assertion. He must have a reason for his faith—and there are overwhelming 
reasons if he will only study the problem—and he must also be able to point 
out that there is a better way. 
We should like to think that all those who are so gallantly 
taking off their coats in order to save the country from 
Socialism are as well equipped for their task by reading, by 
reflection, by public zeal, and by their popular sympathies as 
the writer of this admirable article. 


THE most notable foreign event of the past month was the 
successful conclusion of the negotiation of a Customs and 
Commercial Treaty between the Austrian and 
Hungarian Governments—still requiring Parlia- 
mentary ratification—which should materially mitigate the crisis 
in the Dual Monarchy. The text has not yet been published, but 
the settlement is understood to have taken its only possible 
form, z.e., mutual concessions, Austria having yielded Hungary’s 
claim to be represented in the negotiation of future commer- 
cial treaties in return for Hungary’s consent to increase her 
“ Quota” or contribution to common expenses, while there is 
a compromise as regards the Bank question. The universal 
satisfaction caused by this happy event was momentarily clouded 
by sensational statements about the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
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health. Happily his Majesty, in spite of his age, possesses 
a robust constitution, but hke many strong men, he is a 
bad patient, and refuses to take proper care of himself., , , 
There has been a tremendous panic in New York caused by 
the operations of frenzied financiers, which is still raging as we 
go to press, and an appalling scandal in German involving 
the camarilla, who until the other day surrounded and to some 
extent governed the German Emperor. The most noteworthy 
event in France has been M, Clemenceau’s magnificent vindica- 
tion of patriotism against the maniacs who summon French 
soldiers to turn their weapons against their country, which 
has admittedly strengthened the Clemenceau Cabinet. We 
could do with a similar utterance here. , , , Home politics 
have been overshadowed by a threatened railway strike under 
the auspices of Mr. Bell, the Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, which demands “ recogni- 
tion” from the Companies, which these decline to grant on 
the ground that Mr. Bell’s Trade Union only represents a small 
proportion of their employees, the majority of whom are per- 
fectly satisfied with the present arrangements. As we go to 
press Mr. Lloyd-George has intervened as peacemaker with what 
success our readers will know. , , , Amid the plethora of 
platform speeches attention has been attracted by Lord 
Rosebery’s coruscating criticism of the Prime Minister’s plan 
of campaign against the House of Lords, Mr. Morley’s 
splendid defence of his firm and sympathetic policy in India 
(Arbroath, October 21), Lord Milner’s admirable exposi- 
tion of the principles of Tariff Reform at Tunbridge Wells 
(October 24) and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s stirring utterances in 
Canada. , , , The Archbishop of Canterbury has greatly 
relieved the laity, who had been somewhat alarmed by certain 
episcopal utterances, by announcing that although marriages 
with a deceased wife’s sister are contrary to Canon Law, he 
will not regard the incumbent who, “after fully weighing the 
whole circumstances, decides that he ought to perform the 
marriage or allow it to take place in the church in which he is 
the responsible minister , . . . as disloyal or disrespectful be- 
cause of the decision to which he has come.” Our readers will 
welcome the Bishop of Carlisle’s striking article, “ The Church 
and the Nation,” as a singularly sane and virile contribution to 
present controversies. , , , The Socialists have been defeated 
in a by-election at Liverpool (Kirkdale), The Spectator is now 
prepared to allow the sacred shibboleth of Free Trade to be 
investigated by a profane Royal Commission. Facilis descensus 
Averni., , , Amilitary airship of French manufacture, manned 
by British officers, has circumnavigated St. Paul’s. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY—PAST 
AND PRESENT 


I 


To the attentive observer of our foreign policy nothing can be more 
interesting, and on the whole more welcome, than the direction it 
has taken within the last few years. It happens, too, that what 
must be accounted essentially novel departures in that policy 
synchronise so nearly with the advent of a new century and the 
opening of a new reign that they produce, if I may permit 
myself the simile, a kind of stage effect, their developments 
being watched for much as is the rising of the curtain on the 
opening night of some long-expected dramatic function of the 
first order. 

At any rate, to those in the sere and yellow leaf who, like my- 
self, are able to look back upon the general conduct of our foreign 
relations during the last fifty years or so of the defunct century, 
the spirit that has of late come over Downing Street cannot but 
appear startling in its abandonment of long-cherished traditions 
and its discarding of some of the fundamental maxims which for 
decades past have governed our attitude towards foreign Powers. 
So great, it seems to me, has been the change that it is only by 
reviewing the lines on which our external policy moved well-nigh 
invariably for fully half a century that the extent of the new 
departure can be realised. 

If the closing forties and early fifties of last century be taken 
as the starting-point of such a retrospect, it would begin with the 
administration of which Lord Palmerston was the presiding genius 
in the domain of foreign affairs. At that disturbed period Lord 
Palmerston voiced, as it were, the popular sympathies aroused in 
the country by the struggles for an independent national existence 
then being fought out with varying success in Hungary and Italy. 
His policy, in fact, was in great measure the continuation of that 
of Canning in the stand made by that Minister against the 
Northern Powers in their attempt at Verona to keep Europe 
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subject to the dominating influence of the Holy Alliance, and of 
the failure of which Sir Rowland Blennerhessett has recently 
reminded us in an interesting passage of his article on ‘‘ National 
Purblindness.” By his contemporaries in high places abroad 
Palmerston was certainly held to be the incarnation of revolution, 
and it must be admitted that the means to which he occasionally 
resorted, when favouring the popular cause against Austrian or 
Neapolitan absolutism, were little in accordance with the generally 
received precepts of the correct conduct to be observed towards 
foreign States with whom this country was on a footing of peace 
and amity. Yet Lord Palmerston (who, by the way, is rather 
severely handled in the lately published Lzfe of Sir James 
Graham) was at heart as essentially conservative as he was 
patriotic. Above all, he it was who first clearly enunciated tenets 
which, although at a later period travestied in the guise of 
Jingoism, none the less embodied the fundamental truths of a 
well-understood Imperialism. 

In those days Russia had reached the zenith of her power and 
influence. Nicholas I. had practically become the over-lord of 
the Germanic Confederation, including Prussia—then still shaken 
to its base by the storm and stress of 1848, and bound to him by 
close dynastic ties—as well as Austria, whom he had quite 
recently succoured in her hour of distress—a service in return for 
which she was, in the words of Schwarzenberg, to amaze the world 
by the enormity of her ingratitude. 

True to the best traditions and instincts of British foreign 
policy, Palmerston and his immediate successors in office could 
not but stand up to the great over-shadowing Power in the 
North. In this they followed the footsteps of successive Govern- 
ments in England, which, since the days of the Revolution, 
had always taken the lead in the struggles against the dan- 
gerous preponderance of Louis XIV. and the lust of conquest of 
Napoleon. 

Already his ruthless treatment of Poland had aroused here 
against Nicholas a resentment soon to be deepened by the quarrel 
over the Holy Places, and by his overtures to Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, the generally received heinousness of which has, I confess, 
always seemed to me very questionable. In any case,in common 
fairness to the Emperor it should be borne in mind that the 
inception of our prolonged antagonism to Russia—and in view of 
the latest developments it is interesting to note this—followed 
upon a long period of marked cordiality. Recollections that 
had not yet faded away of comradeship in arms for the libera- 
tion of Europe from the Napoleonic incubus, and later for the 
emancipation of Greece; the impression made by the striking, 
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indeed splendid, appearance of the mighty autocrat on his several 
visits to this country, of which an October contest on Newmarket 
Heath alone preserves the memory; not to omit the skilful 
diplomacy of his ambassadors (with and without petticoats)—all 
these combined to make the Russian power—I speak of course of 
the era anterior to 1848—anything but the bugbear it afterwards 
became and remained down to the other day. In my humble 
opinion, a somewhat exaggerated bugbear, which much too long 
haunted the pillows of even our shrewdest statesmen. 

Perhaps it might not be going too far to assume that the ill-fated 
confidences made by the Emperor to our envoy (subsequently a 
much-respected chief of mine), which certainly precipitated the 
Crimean War, were in some degree inspired by reliance on our 
old friendly disposition. No doubt, too, Nicholas, partly misin- 
formed by Brunnow, counted on the demoralising effect on our 
people of the Manchester peace-at-any-price doctrines. Be this 
as it may, few reflecting persons of the present generation would 
deny that we fought for and bolstered up the Turk to little or no 
purpose. Indeed, but for its stirring memories, and better still, 
its reawakening of long-dormant national energy and martial 
spirit, one could wish that the sanguinary Crimean conflict had 
not been fought at all. Really fought out it never was: the 
reluctance of our French ally to proceed further with an enterprise 
in which he had early become half-hearted, abruptly staying the 
contest at the very time when a well-led expedition in aid of 
Schamyl and the still unsubdued tribes of the Caucasus would 
have destroyed Russian power in the Black Sea far more effectu- 
ally than did the capture of the great fortress. As far as our own 
interests were concerned, Russia would thereby, in all probability, 
have been baulked of the base that was afterwards so useful to her 
in the Central Asiatic conquests which for two generations kept 
us on the alert with fears (unduly magnified, I venture to think) of 
her ability to invade India. 

By the Treaty of Paris, Great Britain had committed herself to 
the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman dominions—a 
responsibility which, although shared by the co-signatories, more 
especially fell upon us, and was a wide one for us to assume, 
seeing that the only object of real concern to us in the matter was to 
keep Russia out of Constantinople and the Mediterranean, There 
was, however, much to be said for such a policy at the time ; and for 
many years the principle it involved was never questioned, and is 
still, | suppose, generally accepted, though it is now really nar- 
rowed down to the question of the occupation of Constantinople 
itself—Russian fleets, whether volunteer or other, being for the 
present practically non-existent, Even the insoluble problem of 
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the eventual disposal of Constantinople has lost for us much of 
its importance since our occupation of Egypt. 

It may, therefore, be fairly questioned whether, from the first 
our conduct of Near Eastern affairs has through a long series of 
years brought any really useful results. For one, the leading ré/e 
in some degree forced upon us of shielding the Porte from 
Russian aggression made us the upholders, against our better 
instincts, of one of the most unsatisfactory of Governments. By 
force of circumstance we were brought to the propping up of an evil 
system which I fear it might be not quite untruly said we made but 
feeble efforts to reform. We thought it necessary to deal tenderly, 
as it were, with “the Sick Man,” and we thus lost by degrees at 
the Porte the legitimate influence which, if exerted from the first 
with real vigour, might have effected salutary changes in the 
system. Later on there came with “the Bulgarian atrocities” an 
almost entire revulsion of feeling in this country with respect to 
the so-called Eastern question. From that period onwards our 
admonitions, though pitched in a sterner tone, remained quite 
unheeded by the side of the more palatable counsels of others, who, 
while more or less indifferent to the system, helped to remodel 
military forces which might eventually prove a valuable asset ina 
not altogether improbable alliance. 

Meanwhile the most radical changes had come to pass in the 
condition of Turkey. The dominions we had guaranteed were 
lopped off piece by piece, and kingdoms and principalities carved 
out of them by the aid of our Russian rival, to the further detri- 
ment of what prestige was left to us with the Porte or with the 
new nationalities called into being. For a brief period, it is true, 
we asserted our old preponderance by bringing the Russsian 
conqueror to a halt at the very gates of Stamboul, but at Berlin 
and ever since have contented ourselves with academic pledges of 
reform on the part of our protégé, the value of which may now be 
seen in Macedonia. 

Altogether our traditional Near Eastern policy cannot, I think, 
be accounted a success, and it has long outlived the purpose for 
which it was originally conceived. Among its most unfortunate 
results have assuredly been the deep-rooted distrust of and 
estrangement from Russia which it for so long a time kept alive, 
and still more the direction into which it almost fatally drove the 
policy of Russia. 

A glance at the map will make my meaning plain by showing 
how hapless are the geographical and climatic conditions of the 
vast dominions of the Tsar as regards access to the sea. The 
Baltic to the north, with its ports ice-bound for over one-third of 
the year and its outlet to the North Sea and the wide wastes of 
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water beyond divided into channels which in time of peace have 
to be threaded carefully, while in war-time they could be easily 
obstructed by any naval adversary ; to the south the Euxine— 
a typical mare clausum—the narrow exit from which has been 
doubly locked and barred to the Cross of St. Andrew by treaty 
enactment; to the North a frozen ocean with its forbidding 
Arctic gloom, leading nowhere and navigable only in the brief 
Polar summer—the sea, in short, wherever it laves Muscovite 
shores, acting as a confining girdle, instead of serving as elsewhere 
its beneficent purpose as a highway open at all times and seasons 
to the needs of commerce and the legitimate naval action of a 
great empire. It is a unique position of inferiority, for, with the 
exception of inland, mountain-girt Switzerland,* every other 
European country enjoys to the full the maritime opportunities 
denied to Russia by nature and by treaty. No wonder if, like 
the shout that went up from the men of Xenophon, the cry of 
Russia has been: The sea—the open sea—above all the 
warm sea ! 

The pent-up giant presently indeed shook off some part of his 
shackles when in 1870 he defiantly tore up the clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris which prohibited his maintaining any naval forees 
in the Black Sea—an audacious proceeding, though not altogether 
indefensible when one considers the intolerable humiliation of 
those clauses for a proud nation. And in this connection it 
affords some instruction and no little amusement to note what 
the Boswell of the Iron Chancellor—that arch-Philistine Busch— 
indiscreetly babbling of his patron’s table-talk at Versailles— 
relates of Bismarck’s moralising on the inexpediency of imposing 
too hard conditions on the vanquished, when all the while his own 
terms of peace with all their severity lay already cut and dried 
in his brain. 

Denied the free outlet it sought in the Mediterranean, and com- 
pelled to renounce, for a time at least, the destinies assigned to it 
in the (probably apocryphal) testament of Peter, the baffled 
Tsardom at first devoted its energies to Central Asiastic conquest, 
advancing step by step, and as it did so, all too often breaking 
faith with us and justifying, it must be confessed, the distrust 
with which we watched its progress. Whether, forsaking the 
dreams of Peter for those of Paul, Russia ever seriously contem- 
plated a Cossack conquest of India, is a question hard to answer. 
It was at any rate not bad policy on her part, and made excellent 
copy for her Press and the Anglophobe Press in general, to keep 
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* Sweden is subject of course to the same geographical limitations, but its 
climate is much milder, and, south of the Gulf of Bothnia, its harbours, among 
others its naval arsenal of Carlscrona, are free from ice, 
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alive the notion that at some juncture, when we were deeply 
engaged elsewhere, she might mass her legions for the great 
southward march. Pendjeh and other minor incidents certainly 
helped to foster the idea, but it would be less than fair not to 
acknowledge that throughout various crises, above all during our 
long struggle in South Africa, the Imperial Government observed 
an impeccable attitude. On our side we did well to work hard 
at strengthening our north-western frontier while keeping our 
powder dry. Of course, tiose who like myself cannot pretend to 
any expert knowledge on the subject, may or may not be right in 
holding the view that Russia was until the other day a standing 
menace to India, but, writing as a layman, I confess it has 
always seemed to me that from the Oxus to the Indus is a 
long and hazardous step. 

On the other hand it may well be that to Russian Chauvinism 
a vision of the glittering waters of the Persian Gulf, far away in 
the sunny south, has been dangerously seductive, and that, even 
at the certain risk of embroilment with us, designs for the absorp- 
tion of the weak and effete Persian monarchy have been more 
or less seriously entertained at the Imperial Foreign Office. At 
any rate, we well know how the infinite resources of Russian 
diplomacy and the: ceaseless activity of such brilliant congutstadores 
as Tchernaieff, Skobeleff, and the rest kept us on the stretch in 
Asia down to a very recent period. 

Then there came the latest—possibly the last—evolution in 
the Asiatic policy of Russia. The venue was now completely 
changed. The two-headed eagle that had so long hovered 
ominously over the passes of the Hindu Kush took its flight far 
away to the north, and, vanishing from the Indian horizon, swooped 
down on the borders of that other ‘“‘ Sick Man” in the extreme 
north-east of the continent. Already half a century earlier 
Russia had gained a footing in those regions by means of the 
treaty extracted in 1858 by General Mouraview from the Chinese 
Government. Two years later she had acquired control of the 
entire course of the mighty Amoor and its tributary the Ussuri, 
with all the territory comprised between the latter river and the 
sea. And now she had at last reached the great open waters, 
and, as potential mistress of the north-western shores of the 
Pacific, might have been content to settle down in her new domain 
and complete there the work first begun three centuries before by 
Yermak Timofeieff and his Cossacks. 

In an evil hour, however, and putting forward as a plea her 
fear of the fast approaching dissolution of the Chinese Empire and 
a possible scramble for its inheritance, she made ten years ago 
her last fatal move in claiming that Manchuria lay in her sphere 
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of influence, and not long afterwards boldy proceeding to the 
occupation of the Liaotung Peninsula and Port Arthur—the latter 
with mortifying results for our naval amour propre. 

There can scarcely be two opinions of the conduct of Russia in 
these transactions, but to Europe, and more particularly to our- 
selves, the course to which she had committed herself ought, it 
seems to me, to have brought a distinct sense of relief. It was 
obvious that the career of aggrandisement in the farthermost East 
on which she was launched must absorb all her energies and 
resources, and constrain her to abandon the former fields of her 
ambition—that is, Constantinople and, let us say, Persia or India. 
While admitting even that she really aimed at the conquest of 
China, or at least at a protectorate over it, what substantial reason 
was there to suppose that she was properly equipped for so 
gigantic an undertaking? Or again, crediting her with more 
lawful and moderate aspirations, such as the craving to become 
what she had up till now in vain sought to be, a great naval 
Power, what serious risk was there of her being able to acquire a 
dangerous preponderance in Far Eastern waters ? 

The utter ruin of the gallant Russian fleet is of too recent 
date to be referred to in a critical and still less a disparaging tone. 
But, like the fate of the Armada of another age, it conveys a 
lesson not to be forgotten. The first elements of a truly formid- 
able navy must bejwanting in a country with so sparse a sea- 
faring population as Russia. Her crews, largely taken from the 
inland peasantry—the stolid, patient soujiks—when put on 
board modern ironclads will fight there as stubbornly and de- 
votedly as behind the ramparts of Sebastopol or Port Arthur, but 
the maritime instinct, the passion of the sea, cannot be in them. 
Most of them have never set eyes upon it until the day they 
reach the naval barracks from their remote villages in Sara- 
toff or Riazan. The sea to them is not, as to our people, a mother 
whom they love, and have known and lived with from their child- 
hood. Who can doubt that those splendid vessels, so miserably 
sunk in harbour at Port Arthur or in the fatal Straits of Tsushima, 
must assuredly, had they steamed out to try conclusions in the 
open with a like force of our own, have met with a similar fate to 
that they encountered at other hands? It is indeed difficult to 
imagine Russia at any time becoming a real danger for us in the 
Pacific. Be this, however, as it may, the portentous change that 
has taken place in the Far East, and to which we have not a little 
contributed, makes such speculations idle. It has staved off all 
possible peril from the Russian quarter for years to come, if not 
for good, though substituting for it a situation which, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, contains for us and for others many elements of 
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anxiety in a not distant future. Meanwhile we cannot, I think, be 
too thankful that the very wise and statesmanlike agreement with 
Russia has now closed a troublous chapter of our foreign relations. 
But, to conclude this slight sketch of a most important phase 
of our foreign policy, the grave error we originally committed in 
putting our money on the wrong horse led to other more far- 
reaching consequences well worthy of notice, which space forbids 
my touching upon now. These it has been a signal achievement 
of the new reign to remedy and rectify. On the eve-of the very 
welcome visit to be paid to our shores by his august relative, our 
Royal “ Pacificator””—as Lord Rosebery the other day so felicit- 
ously proclaimed him—may well look back with pride to the 
work that has been already done. 
HORACE RUMBOLD, 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION 


WHAT is the Church and what is the Nation? In the present 
confusion of tongues it seems worth while to make an attempt 
to get, if possible, a right answer to these questions, not only 
in the interests of truth itself, which is all-important, but for the 
subsidiary reason that on the acceptance of the right answer 
depends the future relation in our land of the Nation to the 
Church. It is not very difficult to realise to one’s own con- 
sciousness, though perhaps not so easy to express adequately 
in words, what is meant byanation. A nation, we may say, is 
an assemblage of persons, not always, though generally, of the 
same blood, inhabiting a well-defined tract of land, with common 
interests and kindred ideals, owning the sway of a common 
Government, acknowledging the same laws, menaced by the 
same dangers, protected by the same defences, and inspired by 
one spirit which animates the whole and is called patriotism. 

In a nation there is always a diversity of individual interests, 
frequently a conflict of associated groups or organised parties, 
but under the threat of peril or at the call of clear duty differ- 
ences are merged, and the entire nation arises as one personality 
to drive away the peril or discharge the duty. It was formerly 
supposed that the smaller the nation the more intense its 
patriotism and the more definite its corporate individuality. 
But the modern age is learning that this is neither necessarily nor 
always so. One of the most, among the many, remarkable 
characteristics of the American people is that, notwithstanding 
the vastness of their territory and the continuous increase on 
an enormous scale of their population, and the multifariousness 
of their different State constitutions, the Americans have deve- 
loped a quite magnificent national spirit—a spirit of patriotism 
and imperial unity unexampled in its dimensions in the history 
of the world. The germs of the same kind of spirit are begin- 
ning to manifest themselves in the relation of the Colonies to 
Great Britain and of Great Britain to the Colonies. Why is 
this? In other ages, indeed, and in other parts of the world 
different phenomena have appeared. Increase of territory and 
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population has depressed the national spirit, and, as in the 
empires of the East and of Rome, the ultimate result has been 
disintegration. Experience has proved that the only forces com- 
petent to maititain a national spirit over a vast geographical area 
among large hosts of people are despotism and liberty. But 
despotism fails when the people cease to be ignorant and grow 
strong. Then liberty alone remains; and it is the liberty 
accorded to the several States of America which is the indis- 
soluble cement of the American nation. 

No nation, then, can permanently exist on a grand scale 
unless the fullest liberty is vouchsafed to its component parts, If 
national unity required that every one within its sphere should 
think alike and feel alike, should proclaim the same shibboleths 
and wear the same clothes, how very small the largest nation 
would become! The greater the interference with individual 
liberty, the weaker the bonds of national unity. Except under 
iron tyrannies and ina slavish hearts, patriotism is inseparable 
from liberty. A true nation is not an agglomeration of 
mechanical units senselessly obedient to one dominant force, 
but a living organism of free and intelligent beings actuated by 
common impulses, inspired by common ideals, amid varying 
diversities of dialect and methods striving towards common 
ends, and despite all distinctions of talents or possessions 
answering to the claims of a common brotherhood. A nation 
is a family on a large scale. Its children are not all alike, mere 
monotonous repetitions of one another, As a rule, each indi- 
vidual is distinct from the rest, yet through their several idio- 
syncrasies there runs the stream of a common blood, which 
vitalises all alike and nourishes an inward union deeper and 
stronger than all differences. 

A nation, too, is like a family in another respect, fundamental 
to the present inquiry. The family is a divine institution ; so 
also is the nation. There seems to be a strange and atheistic 
notion abroad that nations are not part of the divine economy 
of the world—that somehow or other nations have nothing to 
do with God or God with them, Many Christians entertain 
this notion. None the less does the notion seem to me essen- 
tially, however unintentionally, atheistic. Unscriptural it cer- 
tainly is. For nothing can be more sure and clear than the 
message ringing throughout the sacred volume that God is 
in direct contact with nations both in the way of punishment 
and blessing. The promise made to the great Mesopotamian 
patriarch ran thus : ‘‘In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” One sublime intention of God in giving His Son 
was that His Son should be the divine benefactor, the Saviour 
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of the nations. The Old Testament is in large portions unin- 
telligible apart from the realisation that God deals with nations 
as nations, dooming them for their national transgressions and 
delighting in their national allegiance. The grand saying of 
the Christ that His kingdom is not of this world surely means 
that our Redeemer refused to set up any separate national king- 
dom of Hisown ; not because His religion was not to be a reli- 
gion for the nations, a national religion, but just because, on 
the contrary, His kingdom was to include all the kingdoms, His 
salvation to be for all the nations, His religion to be ultimately 
and everywhere a national religion. Or, in the words of the 
venerable seer at Patmos, the leaves of the Gospel tree were to 
be for the healing of the Nations, 

How far Christendom has departed from and violated this 
manifest intention of the Christ will more clearly appear as we 
proceed to examine what is meant by a Church, both as distinct 
irom and in connection with a Nation. 

What, then, is a Church? In Old Testament times the 
Jewish Church was identical with the Jewish nation, The Jewish 
Church was not a body within the nation, or the Jewish nation 
outside the Church. The members: f each were the members 
of both. They took their rise together from the same origin, 
and in the end they fell together through the same d: linquencies. 
Similarly with the old Gentile religions. They were either tribal 
or national, The notion of a Church within the tribe or nation, 
and with a life distinct from the tribal or national life, was prac- 
tically unknown to them, as it is unknown to most non-Christian 
nations now. In Greece and Rome the gcds were national 
gods, the religion a national or imperial religion. 

But with the birth of Christianity a new conception of the 
Church arose, Christ and His Apostles were surrounded by an 
imperial power hostile to the religion of which they were the 
founders. Their enemies were on every hand. Among their 
bitterest foes were those of their own household. The Jewish 
Church and Jewish nation, of which by birth and sacrament 
they were members, rejected them, and in the end caused them 
to be murdered. When Christ came to His own, His own re- 
ceived Him not, Yet His way in establishing His Church was not 
the way afterwards adopted by Constantine and Charlemagne— 
the way of imperial decree, whether royally tolerant or cruelly 
barbarous. Christ relied entirely on persuasion and conviction, 
His followers became a separate people. But their separa- 
tion was inward, not outward—the separation of a heavenly, not 
of an earthly, citizenship. They did not abjure their allegiance 
io the pagan governments under which they lived. They prided 
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themselves on that allegiance. Only by slow degrees do they 
appear to have cut themselves away even from the religious 
customs and ordinances of their ancestors. Very noteworthy is 
the extent to which the Christ complied with Jewish observ- 
ances, although His religion was predestined to annul a large 
part of them, as it is also noteworthy with what assiduous care 
both He and His early disciples cultivated loyalty to their 
governments, notwithstanding the fact that those governments 
were alien and anti-Christian. Only on clear and fundamental 
issues, involving fidelity to their divine Master, did they set their 
face like flint against the powers reigning over them. If it was 
a case of liberty of speech and the rights of conscience, of Diana 
or Christ, or, as Polycarp so beautifully said, of being faithless to 
Him who had died for them, then their separation became an 
outward separation, visibly manifested in the jaws of the lion. 
But in ordinary affairs the early Christians were ordinary 
citizens, fulfilling the duties of citizenship, observing and doing 
what the government commanded, following their accustomed 
trade or avocation. They were undistinguishable from the rest 
of the world except by a few simple ordinances frequently prac- 
tised in secret, by their earnest and self-sacrificing efforts to 
win others to faith in their gospel, and by the cultivation of a 
love so deep and simple and pure that it was alternately the 
admiration and the scorn of their adversaries, 

But while coalescing with the world for outward purposes, 
they gradually drew together in associated fellowship for purposes 
of worship and sympathy and instruction, and for the elevating 
strength which this fellowship imparts. These associations for 
fellowship were denominated Churches, Their dimensions and 
character varied considerably. Sometimes they were family 
fellowships, and then the Church was called “ the Church in the 
house.” Sometimes they were city fellowships, and the Church 
was called after the name of the city. Sometimes their title 
was taken from a province, as in the case of Galatia. Including 
all was the grand Catholic Church of the living God, of which 
the Christ was the head, and for the saving and sanctifying of 
which He gave Himself an offering and sacrifice. 

But in the New Testament age there is no mention of a 
national Christian Church. Why? Because then no such 
glory was possible to Christians asa Church and Nation in one, 

One essential note of the primitive Church was that it was a 
missionary Church, not merely in the sense in which Christian 
Churches in later times have been missionary Churches—z.e., 
Christian ambassadors to distant lands, but evangelists to the 
peoples and nations surrounding them, The reason why, in 
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Apostolic times, there was no national Church is because there 
was then no Christian nation. The whole environment of the 
early Christians was either Jewish or pagan. Hence the early 
Churches were distinct from it. In households where all the 
members were Christians there was no separation of the spiritual 
life from its environment. The Church in those houses was 
coincident with the houses themselves. Such domestic Churches 
made no deadly demarcation between things secular and sacred, 
between worship and work, between priests and laymen. In 
relation to the world each of these Churches was an ECCLESIA, 
a called-out family, but in relation to each other and to the 
entire family their dominant characteristic was not separation, 
but the unity of a deathless love. 

So ought it to be with the relation of a Christian Church to 
a Christian nation. In so far as a nation is pagan, the Church 
should be the missionary to the nation; but in so far as the 
nation is Christian, the Church should be identical with the 
nation and the nation with the Church. There is no more 
reason in the real religion of Jesus Christ why the Church of 
England should not be identical with the people of England than 
that the Church in the house of Nymphas should not be identi- 
cal with the household of Nymphas, And if it be a grand desire 
to behold whole families Christian, it is an ideal grander and 
more glorious still to behold whole nations Christian—wor- 
shipping at national altars, and in all their laws and works 
bearing witness to the obedience of Christ’s exalting spirit. I 
know of no aim nor ambition more worthy of English Christians 
than that our nation should be one of Christ’s kingdoms, and His 
religion the strongest and most beautiful of all our national 
forces. 

But a great part of the history of Christendom since the 
days of Constantine has been adverse to the realisation of this 
splendid Christian ideal, Christianity was prematurely estab- 
lished by civil rulers, The exact nature of Constantine’s 
edicts is difficult to ascertain, The first is lost; and the 
second on its surface appears little more than an edict of 
toleration. But in imperial days, when imperial toleration was 
united with imperial sympathy, the resultant was an authority 
dangerous to ignore. Both enemies and friends alike 
naturally interpreted Constantine’s edict, in combination with 
his subsequent actions—the favours showered on Christians, 
the restoration of their property, the acknowledgment of their 
worship, the recognition of their clergy as a privileged class— 
as the practical dethronement of paganism, and the practical 
enthronement of Christianity in its place. Such enthronement 
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was premature. Its effect was to make the copfession of 
Christianity more often a matter of worldly policy than of 
spiritual conviction. The time for national and imperial 
Churches had not yet come. A Church can only be national 
when the nation is Christian ; it may be nominally, but cannot 
be really, national when the nation is largely non-Christian. 
The prematureness of Constantine’s decree, followed in course 
of time by the more despotic acts of rulers such as Clovis and 
Charles the Great, has been one great hindrance in the way 
of the establishment of national Churches. These rulers 
began at the wrong end; they sought to impose the Church 
on the people by authority, instead of winning them to become 
the Church by conviction. And in religion the result of 
authority dissociated from conviction is always disaster. 

Another great hindrance to the free growth of national 
Churches has been the Papacy. There is something massively 
and irresistibly impressive in the grandeur of Papal ideals, as 
there was also in the ideals of Czesar and Napoleon. But things 
are not necessarily good because they are indi:putably. grand ; 
and the history of the Papacy, at any rate from the time of the 
donation of Pepin, has been in great measure an anti-Christian 
history. In religion its influence has been the influence of the 
upas tree. Good men and good women, heroes, saints, martyrs, 
have in countless hosts belonged to the Roman Church, Not 
a few of the Popes have been defenders of the people in their 
weakness against the tyrannies of evil rulers in their might. 
At sundry times and in divers ways the Papacy has conferred 
great moral, literary, and religious benefits on Christendom, It 
would be both unhistorical and ungenerous not to acknowledge 
these benefits ungrudgingly. No good cause is the gainer by 
penury in the praise of the good points in its adversaries. The 
better the cause the more liberal can it afford to be in true 
magnanimity, 

None the less is it an injury to truth to suffer loveliness of 
character to hide falsity of principles, and for more than a 
thousand years the motive forces of the Papacy have been 
working in a wrong direction—a direction never more wrong, 
though often more cruel, than at the presenttime. Early in 
its history the Papacy absorbed the monastic ideals born of 
the Oriental spirit, and turned them to practical political 
account, Monks and nuns became a standing Papal army in 
every country of Christendom, The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion was invented to magnify, almost to deify, the priesthood, 
The torments of purgatory were discovered to provide 
finance, Auricular confession was made compulsory to con- 
trol the conscience, The power of the Keys was degraded 
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into the power of the purse. The people were kept ignorant 
that the priests might grow strong. The Bible was not placed 
on the Jndex, but it was forbidden to go free. As if in con- 
tempt of nationality and living national utterance, the services 
were conducted in a dead denationalising language, The laity 
were not allowed to share in the administration of Church 
affairs, far less to think and speak for themselves about religious 
doctrines. To make the gulf between priests and laymen im- 
passable, the cup of blessing, which was meant to be the com- 
munion of both alike in the blood of Christ, was retained by 
the priests and denied to their flocks, All the ways of religion. 
met in the Pontiff at Rome, until at Jength the Roman Pontiff, 
inflated with pride, decreed the palpable figment of his. er 
cathedra infaliibility—a figment against which the recent 
Encyclical shows him stiil dashing both his office and his 
Church to pieces. 

It is obvious that such a Church can never be the Church of 
any nation, when once that nation has become enlightened and 
free—free with the liberty of the spirit of the Lord. It may 
linger on for a time as a Church in the nation, but can never 
be the Church of the nation. National ieligious independence 
is an offence to it, National religious ideals are its foes, be- 
cause the foes of the imperial autocracy which it disguises 
from itself, and attempts to disguise from others, under the high- 
sounding title of Catholicity. 

Nor can any Church with Roman notions ever be a truly 
national Church. It can neither grow into a national Church 
from being a voluntary Church, nor remain a national Church 
if already established. Nationalism and Romanism are mutu- 
ally destructive terms, In religion it is impossible to be truly 
both. Roman Catholics may be, and are, loyal subjects of the 
civil governments under which they live, often among its best 
and most loyal subjects, but in religion they are aliens, Their 
prime spiritual allegiance is to a foreign ecclesiastical power. And 
what for English Churchmen to-day is a matter of paramount 
importance is the denationalising leaven being imported from 
Rome intothe English Church. This leaven has been described 
by Dr. Wace, the present Dean of Canterbury, in memorable 
words, as “‘a Roman malaria.” Certainly it is productive of much 
feverishnessand high ecclesiastical temperature, accompanied with 
painful wanderings of mind. And in proportion as the Roman 
poison works in English Churchmen, their bonds to the national 
Church are gradually loosened: they begin to join with politi- 
cal antagonists of the national Church ; in religion they become, 
anti-nationalists. The motives of their antagonism are prob- 
ably in many instances not clear to themselves, Certainly 
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they are not consciously traitors to their Church. They feel, 
rather than understand, the impulses driving them gradually 
forward. 

Among their deeply felt impulses some are doubtless good. 
They are, e.g., indignant that the Church should be regarded 
as a respectable, a political, a well-endowed establishment. 
In this they are wholly right. The Church is not a State 
establishment, but a divine society. But so also is the nation 
when evangelically regarded and when true to its divine 
original. The historic High Churchman, as distinct from the 
Romanising ritualist, fully acknowledges this truth. High 
Churchmen as a rule are national Churchmen ; Ritualists are 
frequently Roman Churchmen. Their notion of churchman- 
ship is the Roman notion: the anti-national notion, the clerical 
and not the Christian notion, Among these clericalists are 
some notorious laymen, who out-pontiff priests in their 
clericalism. But whether entertained by clergy or laity, the 
clerical notion of the Church is that of a particularist caste, 
and not either of a national soul or a universal brotherhood. 

But the days of exclusive clericalism are numbered. If 
clericalism be the enemy both of God and man, it is, thank God, 
a quickly vanishing enemy, No amount of caressing, of secular, 
anti-national, forces can greatly prolong its life. No intensity of 
ecclesiastical enthusiasm can galvanise it into genuine vitality, 
All the forces which make for human progress and enlighten- 
ment are againstit. The New Testament is against it. Science 
is against it, Knowledge, as distinct from scholasticism, is 
against it, Intelligence is against it. Tradition may be in its 
favour, but truth is against it. The conscience of mankind, 
now arising in new dignity on the earth, is againstit. Andthe 
question for England, as for other nations, is, amid the painful 
spasms of decadent clericalism, Shall religion be de-natiunalised 
or re-nationalised? Shall the Church become in reality the 
Church of the nation, sympathising with its sorrows, chastening 
its joys, condemning its vices, moralising its wealth, purifying its 
commerce, uplifting its poverty, educating its ignorance, sancti- 
fying its ambitions, dignifying its labour, elevating its ideals, 
pouring its wrath in Gehenna flames upon its indolence, whether 
opulent or needy, convicting it of sin, leading it to righteous- 
ness, and preparing it for judgment ; or shall the Church send 
the nation away, or suffer the nation to go away, into a life of 
its own without a national acknowledgment of God, without a 
national consciousness of the Christian way, the Christian truth, 
the Christian life ? 

A very pressing question is this both for the English Church 
and the English nation, If the wrong answer be ultimately 
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given, the anti-national answer, the guilt of the answer will lie 
at the door of clericalism. But for clericalism there would 
be no fear of Disestablishment. Clericalism has _ bred, 
and still feeds, the caste instinct in religion, It has rent a 
chasm between clergy and laity. It has mistaken the clergy 
for the Church. Notwithstanding the brave, noble, self- 
sacrificing lives of numbers of clergy of all parties, the pre- 
valent feeling among the people is that the Church is not their 
Church. If they felt it to be theirs, it is unthinkable that they 
would desire to despoil and disestablish it. It is because they 
are beginning to think it is not theirs that they are also 
beginning to think, though not without misgivings and search- 
ings of heart, of dethroning it. In their minds, as their current 
phrases show—such as that of ministers “ entering the Church” 
at ordination instead of realising that as lay-folk they them- 
selves entered into it at baptism—they confound the Church 
with the clergy ; and if the clericals, whether priests or laymen, 
succeed in much further denationalising the Church, then it is 
an inevitable corollary that the nation will disestablish it. 

The relation of the English Church to English Noncon- 
formity is another instance of the poisonous effects of 
clericalism, The whole history of Nonconformity should fil 
Churchmen with crimson shame and compel them on their 
knees to shed tears of humble penitence. Nonconformity was 
largely the Church’s own creation. And having by the wedlock 
of her pride with her negligence begotten this offspring, the 
Church forthwith proceeded to pile civil disabilities on it; 
with vulgar contumely to treat it as vulgar; in extreme 
instances to dub it as the sin of schism, and till quite lately to 
give it universally the cold shoulder and the ecclesiastical 
shrug, although God the Holy Ghost was all the while mani- 
festly bestowing His blessing on it. It is sometimes asserted 
that Nonconformists are politicians first and Christians after- 
wards. I know a large number of them, and believe the asser- 
tion in the overwhelming majority of instances to be utterly 
false, But suppose it true. Who set them the example? 
Nowadays, happily, Churchmen are by no means always of one 
party. But there was a time, and that not long since, when 
Churchmen were almost whally of one political party, and that, 
as then constituted, not the party of civic equality and religious 
freedom, And if Church-people are now suffering from political 
anti-churchmanship, they are only reaping the harvest of their 
own seed of political anti-Nonconformity. 

Is it too late to remedy this sad and deplorable condition of 
things, and to make the Church in deed and in truth the 
Church of the nation—a Church established in the love of the 
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nation, and its ministers trusted by the nation as its moral 
teachers and spiritual guides ? 

Sucha question cannot be more than barely mentioned in 
the brief space left at my disposal. I can only say that at 
least the following conditions must be fulfilled before the 
English Church can either remain, or deserve to remain, the 
Church of the English nation. The Church must be in no way, 
either in ritual or doctrine, a narrow sectarian Church. Its 
ritual must be in alliance with the best art and its doctrine 
comprehensive as the best knowledge ; and both must be in 
harmony with the teachings of Christ. It must eschew all 
such unscriptural notions as that a nation’s life can be divided 
into water-tight compartments: some political, others moral ; 
some civic, others religious ; some secular, others spiritual ; 
some with God in them, others with God shut out. It must be 
no respecter of persons, rich or poor, employers or employed, 
or even unemployed ; flattering none, and fearing none, it 
must be faithfui to all. It must make the truth clear that 
the means of grace are not the end of grace; that although 
ordinances are valuable aids to religion, yet that religion does 
not consist in ordinances, but in righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. it must belong exclusively to no political 
or ecclesiastical party. The Bible must be its standard of 
doctrine. It must promote the good of each by recognising 
the good in all, It must keep in organic touch with its 
succession from the Apostles, but must tread medizvalism, 
scholasticism, and clericalism under its feet. It must remember 
that it is the body of Christ ; but only the body, and not the 
Head. It must break down ecclesiasticism and build up 
Christianity. Its clergy must be esteemed as the ministers of 
the Church, but not the Church itself; its stewards, not its 
masters ; its servants, not its lords. Till Rome has abjured 
its errors it must set its face against all thought of 
reunion with Rome, and turn lovingly towards home 
reunion. Its motto must be, Jn wmecessariis unitas, im 
non~necessarizs libertas, in omnibus caritas. Other conditions 
may be desirable, but these are essential. And with the 
blessing of God on the fulfilment of these conditions it may 
perhaps not yet be too late to construct a united English 
people whose body is the nation and whose soul is the Church 
—and in the far-off distance (who can tell ?) a great confederated 
Catholic Church, purged of clericalism, consisting of many 
federated Churches, each with its own administrative con- 
stitution, but all bound together in godly union and concord 
by living personal devotion to the Living Personal Christ. 
J. W. CARLIOL, 
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EVEN for those who have least sympathy with his point of view, 
there is a certain pathetic magnificence in the spectacle of 
Pius X. thundering his futile anathemas against the whole 
modern world. He seems a sort of Hildebrand born out of 
due time and sublimely unconscious of the profound changes 
which have reduced to impotence the methods once so 
irresistible, And after all, he is still for millions a divine 
oracle ; his utterances on questions of which he knows nothing 
and which he is not even capable of understanding, are for 
them the voice of God, final revelations of absolute truth which 
it is impious to question. All over the world Catholic bishops 
hasten to declare their entire submission to and agreement with 
the pronouncement of the infallible successor of Peter, their 
alacrity being in proportion to the extent to which they have 
compromised themselves with the opinions condemned. The 
spectacle is attractive if only by reason of its rarity ; outside 
Thibet it is indeed unique. 

But alas! there is another side to this imposing fagade. Those 
who are at all behind the scenes, who have had a glimpse of 
infallibility in the process of manufacture, find that the reality 
isa good deal less magnificent than the appearance, The 
words spoken by the “infallible voice of Peter,” instead of 
being directly inspired from on high, are seen to have been put 
into Peter’s mouth by very human agents with various axes to 
grind and various old scores to pay, The document which claims 
to be a spontaneous condemnation of error by the representa- 
tive of God on earth, is seen to be the issue of a series of back- 
stairs intrigues, the coup of the victorious party in one of those 
vulgar competitive struggles between religious orders which 
have occupied so large a place in the history of the Catholic 
Church, The Pope himself is seen to be the tool of men 
much more clever and less scrupulous than himself, 

Not that the Pope himself is over scrupulous as to the 
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methods that he employs. There is nothing fine about the cha- 
racter of Pius X., unless fanaticism and obstinacy are great quali- 
ties. He has shown himself neither generous nor even loyal to 
the French bishops, who have sacrificed everything (including the 
future of the French Church) at his command. Naturally he 
was a man of simple character and humble disposition, but his 
head has been turned by his elevation to a position in the pre- 
rogatives of which he believes with medizval literalness. He 
realiy thinks that he is the inspired oracle of the Creator, and 
has acquired the habit of prefacing his remarks on solemn 
occasions with the words : “It is the will of Jesus Christ that 
His humble vicar should speak as follows.” It is a case of 
something nearly approaching to religious monomania. He is 
by no means always guided by others; the French policy was 
primarily his own, and it was just the policy that one might 
expect to be adopted by a sincere fanatic (if a fanatic can be 
called sincere in the true sense of the term) totally ignorant of 
the conditions with which he had to deal. But he sometimes 
takes advice and, when he does so, it is usually the worst that 
can be obtained. In French affairs he has preferred the advice 
of such persons as Mgr. Montagnini, M. Jacques Piou, M. Grous- 
sau, the Assumptionist brothers Bailly, the Capuchin Pie de 
Langogne, the Jesuit Billot, to that of the great majority of the 
bishops and the best lay opinion in France, and even of the 
majority of the Commission of Cardinals appointed to advise on 
the matter. 

Nevertheless the Pope is quite above the merely sordid con- 
siderations which influence some of the chief opponents of the 
“modernists. For him “ modernism” is terrible because un- 
known. He cannot even read most of the “ modernist” pub- 
lications, since he knows no language but his own, But he 
understands that the “ modernists” do not in all things agree 
with St. Thomas Aquinas, and, as he was taught in the seminary 
that the Summa contains the final and absolute truth, he 
naturally finds “modernism” an abominable heresy, It is, 
therefore, improbable that he needed any persuasion to induce 
him to condemn it. Indeed, from the very beginning of his 
Pontificate he has shown himself determined to enforce the very 
narrowest medizval conception of Catholicism, and to prohibit 
the use of private judgment in science, history, or politics. 
This is really quite natural ; he thinks that what was taught 
in his Italian seminary is enough for any one, and that any- 
thing further is probably dangerous. It is better to be on 
the safe side and to condemn everything that he does not 
understand. 
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It will be seen at once that the accession of a Pope of this 
kind gave a magnificent opportunity to certain persons who had 
found that astute diplomatist Leo XIII. one too many for them, 
They made haste to use it. Their first triumph was the con- 
demnation of M, Loisy four months after the Pope’s accession. 
But the mere condemnation of an individual was far from satis- 
fying the ambitions of that Society which, since its formation, 
has aimed at the domination of the Catholic Church. By the 
appointment of Cardinal Merry del Val to the papal secretary- 
ship of State, the Jesuits secured a faithful ally on the steps of 
the throne ; his Eminence was the penitent—and the tool—of 
the late Jesuit general, Father Martin, a Spaniard like himself, 
Another Spaniard, the Capuchin Cardinal Vives y Tuto, joined 
the junta, and the happy days of Spanish-Jesuit domination 
seemed to be restored. But there was a serious obstacle to 
the Jesuit plan of campaign. Pius X. was deeply attached to 
the Dominicans ; when patriarch of Venice, he had allotted a 
parish specially to them and their influence over him was con- 
siderable. Now the Jesuits and the Dominicans, though of 
course equally Christian, do not exactly love one another; on 
the other hand, between the Dominicans and the Franciscans 
there is a traditional jealousy only to be compared to that of 
rival tradesmen. For many centuries the Franciscans “ ran” 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and devoted all 
their efforts to getting it defined as a dogma; the Dominicans, 
following St. Thomas, cpposed it as a heresy ; finally, the Fran- 
ciscans triumphed and, on this point, St. Thomas was thrown 
overboard. The victory has left a good deal of bad blood. 
More recent events have not removed the friction. The 
Dominicans went to the Holy Land and were followed by the 
Assumptionists and several other Orders. This migration has 
seriously affected the vested interests of the Franciscans, who 
are the official guardians of the Holy Places and have for a long 
time past derived a substantial income from that profitable con- 
cession. Had the Franciscans been really up to date, they 
might have started a tariff reform agitation; as it is, they are 
being ruined by free trade in holy places. The enterprising 
intruders proceeded to start new holy places in every direction. 
Thus the Little Sisters of the Poor settled at Nazareth and dis- 
covered that the Annunciation took place in their garden. The 
Assumptionists, in particular, have shown their usual commer- 
cial ingenuity in this regard, and the monopoly of the old- 
established Franciscan firm is now a thing of the past. Since 
the Dominicans set the example of this invasion, the Fran- 
ciscans owe them a bitter grudge, intensified by the fact that 
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the authenticity of their holy places has been contested by 
Dominican critics. 

This was not all. The Franciscans are also the guardians 
of the Holy House of Loretto, the house in which our Lady 
lived at Nazareth, which was transported to Loretto by angels. 
A French priest, Canon Ulysse Chevalier, was inconsiderate 
enough to inquire into the history of this relic ; the result was 
a book in which he proved conclusively that the so-called holy 
house was built long before its supposed translation, that the 
alleged house of our Lady at Nazareth was still standing long 
after that date, and that the whole story of the translation was 
a fiction invented in the sixteenth century, more than two 
centuries after the supposed occurrence. Canon Chevalier 
found great difficulty in obtaining an zmprimatur for his book, 
but a French bishop at last gave him permission to publish it 
in consideration of a letter written by Mgr. Lepidi, Master of 
the Sacred Palace (z.c., official censor to the Pope), to whom 
the author had submitted the book.* Now, Mgr. Lepidi is a 
Dominican. The wrath of the Franciscans may be imagined. 
Here was one of their rivals encouraging the publication of a 
book calculated to ruin one of their most flourishing businesses. 
And this after the unfair competition in the Holy Land. 

Here, then, was an opportunity for the Society of Jesus. The 
Jesuits are not as arule on good terms with the Franciscans 
(are they on good terms with any one ?), but minor differences 
must be sunk in presence of a common foe. An offensive and 
defensive alliance was formed for the purpose of ruining the 
Dominicans and rescuing the Pope from their influence. It 
has been completely successful and the Encyclical Pascend? is 
its climax. But that climax has been reached only after a 
skilful campaign. After the dissolution of the Dominican 
Order in France, the Friars became nominally secularised and 
went to live in private houses, This has materially contributed 
to the Jesuit-Franciscan victory. The Jesuits selected some of 
their penitents who could be absolutely trusted and instructed 
them to become the penitents of Dominicans. The pious de- 
tectives gradually wormed themselves into the confidence of 
their new directors and obtained a large amount of information 
about their words, actions, habits of life, the books they read, 
the persons they frequented, and so on. From this material a 


_* The following are the terms of Mgr. Lepidi’s letter: “‘I have read your 
historical study on the authenticity of the Santa Casa. It is a careful and 
objective study of the question ; it is written for scholars ; neither religion 
nor devotion to the Virgin has anything to lose by it. That is my opinion on 
your work.” 
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report was compiled and placed before the Holy Father ; it 
was probably a little coloured—at least, one may say with 
certainty that no detail likely to damage the Dominicans was 
minimised. In any case it profoundly shocked the Pope, who 
ordered a further inquiry, with the result that he was more 
shocked still, The Dominicans were finally thrust into outer 
darkness, 

Among the crimes of Dominicans was that of being tainted 
with “modernism.” Pére Lagrange, the Old Testament critic, 
is a Dominican, and he accepts practically the whole of the 
modern critical conclusions in regard to the Old Testament. 
His works are now under examination by the Inquisition, and 
their condemnation is almost certain, But neither Pére Lagrange 
nor the Dominican Order deserves much sympathy. Although 
Pére Lagrange knows well enough that the methods applied 
by M. Loisy to the New Testament are precisely the same as 
those which he himself applies to the Old, he went out 
of his way to make a bitter attack on M, Loisy in the hope of 
saving hisown skin. And the Dominicans had a large share in 
M. Loisy’s condemnation ; at that time they were in favour with 
the Pope. Their hope was to save the so-called ‘‘ mcderate” 
critics, who included members of their own Order, by sacrificing 
those who apply the critical method to the New Testament. 
Infamously as they have been treated, and impossible as it is 
not to loathe the methods employed against them, they have 
been hoist with their own petard, for they have been the great 
inquisitors in the past. So true it is that “ they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” 

The victorious coalition determined to reap the fruits of 
victory. One of their first objects of attack was the Society of 
St. Jerome, the object of which is the distribution of Italian 
translations of the Bible. It was represented to the Pope that 
the work of the Seciety was dangerous and favoured the 
“modernist” movement, A special meeting of the managers 
of the Society was suddenly summoned at the Vatican. A piece 
of paper on which were written instructions from the Pope was 
produced by Mgr. della Chiesa, who presided ; it ordered the 
retirement of Father Vadembrini from the secretaryship of the 
Society, which was peremptorily called upon to reform or dis- 
solve itself. It had already been forbidden to circulate any part 
of the Bible except the Gospels and the Acts. Mgr. Lepidi, who 
was present, protested against this method of procedure, and 
told the intriguers that they had misrepresented the facts to the 
Pope, who would not have acted in such a way had he under- 
stood the matter, Of course the protest was futile, Father 
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Vadembrini was compelled to resign, and the Society has now 
become quite inactive—as was desired. Nevertheless, I under- 
stand that the English “ Catholic Truth Society ” still tries to 
persuade the public that the Pope encourages Catholics to read 
the Bible in the vernacular. 

The Loretto affair was also taken in hand, and in this regard 
the allies killed two birds with one stone. Cardinal Merry del 
Val wrote on behalf of the Pope to an Italian bishop denoun- 
cing Canon Chevalier’s book; thus the authenticity of the “ holy 
house” was officially reinstated, and at the same time a 
humiliating snub was indirectly given to Mgr. Lepidi, who 
had allowed the book to be published. It should be noted, by 
the way, that the Vatican levies toll on the profits of the Loretto 
concern, just as it does on those of Lourdes, one of the most 
flourishing commercial undertakings of the age. From Lourdes 
the Pope derives about £40,000 a year, Loretto is a little 
démodé, and does not pay nearly so well, but the Franciscans 
make a fairly good thing out of it, It is quite natural that the 
shareholders in such enterprises, and the Vatican, which draws 
considerable revenues from them, should regard the audacious 
investigators of “ pious traditions ’’ much as the silversmiths of 
Ephesus regarded St. Paul. 

Such incidents as these were, however, merely preliminary 
to the great coup. A “syllabus” or catalogue of condemned 
propositions had long been in preparation, but there was a 
strong party in the Curia opposed to its publication and the 
danger of augmenting the difficulties of the Church in France 
had been successfully used as an argument in favour of post- 
ponement. When, however, it was evident that the Separation 
question was finally settled and that all hope of its being re- 
opened must be abandoned, that argument prevailed no longer 
and the Pope needed no persuasion to induce him to publish 
the Syllabus. But the Jesuits had represented to him that this 
was not enough, and that a formal exposition and condemnation 
of the errors of “modernism” was necessary. The Pope was 
ready enough to take repressive measures, but he had to be 
provided with the reasons for them, and the Jesuits and 
Franciscans were equally ready to provide those reasons. So 
the matter was put in the hands of a triumvirate composed of 
the Jesuit father Billot, the friar minor Marrani, and the 
Capuchin friar Pie de Langogne, The Capuchins are, of 
course, a branch of the Franciscan family; they are not on 
too friendly terms with the Friars Minor (commonly called 
‘Franciscans ”), but again domestic differences were sunk. 
Pie de Langogne is a very important person at present; he is 
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not a man of any remarkable capacity, but he is a born 
intriguer and he is the Pope’s chief adviser in regard to the 
affairs of the French Church. He it is who appoints most of 
the French bishops, though the Jesuits and Assumptionists also 
have a considerable voice ; advice is asked as a matter of form 
from the bishops of the province in which the vacancy has 
occurred, but no attention is paid to it, and the bishops are 
even compelled to send their nominations to Rome separately 
in sealed envelopes so that nobody may know whom the 
majority have recommended. Pie de Langogne is also one of 
the chiefs of the papal detective force in France; he supplies 
the Pope with the reports of the persons who are set to spy 
on the bishops. If only St. Francis could come to life again, 
how interesting it would be to have his opinion on those who 
call themselves his followers. 

The actual writing of the first part of the Encyclical, that 
which deals with the alleged theories of the “‘ modernists,” was 
entrusted to Pére Billot, the only one of the three who was 
capable of undertaking it. His first duty was to inform the 
Pope on the subject and afford him a justification for severities ; 
if One may say so, his business was to make his Holiness’s 
flesh creep, and no doubt he succeeded. In all probability the 
Pope’s knowledge of what he has condemned is confined to 
Pére Billot’s acrimonious pamphlet, and it must have been a 
severe shock to him to find that the Church was honeycombed 
with Agnosticism, Pantheism and Atheism. It is worth record- 
ing, by the way, that an eminent biblical critic, who had no 
knowledge of the circumstances in which the Encyclical was 
compiled, detected Pére Billot’s collaboration from internal 
evidence—an amusing instance of the trustworthiness of the 
“subjective” critical method. The trail of the Jesuit—that 
professional “accuser of the brethren ”—is indeed all over the 
Encyclical ; it is a typical example of Jesuit controversy. 

To those who can read between the lines the anti-Dominican 
bias is also very evident. It is amusing to observe the Jesuit 
author appropriating the Dominican Doctor, St. Thomas, and 
using him as a weapon against the Dominican order. But it is 
in the references to biblical criticism that the bias is most 
evident. The critical conclusion selected for the most 
vehement condemnation is that in regard to the origin of the 
Pentateuch, which is now accepted by all Old Testament 
scholars, and of which the Dominican Pére Lagrange is the 
most prominent Catholic advocate. Nor does Mgr. Lepidi 
escape ; there is more than one hit at him in the Encyclical, 
and in the fourth of the practical instructions with which the 
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Encyclical concludes, we find his punishment for the offence 
of having approved Canon Chevalier’s book. Henceforth the 
duties of censorship hitherto performed by the Master of the 
Sacred Palace are to be transferred in great measure to a 
committee of official censors and Mgr. Lepidi’s powers become 
little more than nominal. The effect of Canon Chevalier’s 
book is also to be seen in another of the practical instructions, 
which forbids all discussion of the authenticity of relics and 
“pious traditions.’ Thus do the holy sons of St. Francis 
avenge and secure their threatened commercial interests. 

Pére Billot also takes the opportunity of paying off one or 
two scores on his own account; his personal animosity against 
M. Loisy and Father Tyrrell is indulged in more than one 
passage. The Jesuit hatred of the episcopate shows itself 
very plainly ; never have the “ delegates of the Apostolic See,” 
as the Encyclical calls them, been reduced to so humiliating 
a position ; they are to be watched by a “ vigilance committee ” 
chosen from the “regular and secular clergy ”—that is to say, 
by an organised body of spies and informers, 

Such is the inner history of the Encyclical Pascendi domi- 
nict gregis; it is far from being unique in the history of the 
Church, rather is it typical of the working of infallibility. 
The Encylical marks the achievement of the aim for which 
the Society of Jesus has so long been working, the conversion 
of the papacy into an absolute despotism, with the Society of 
Jesus as the power behind the throne. The victory was really 
won in 1870, but its complete results have only now been 
attained. The laity and the “inferior clergy” have long been 
reduced to subjection; now the final blow has been struck 
at the power and independence of the bishops, which were the 
last obstacle to absolutism. 

But there are victories which prove fatal to the victors, and 
this is likely to be one of them. Fortunately the authors of the 
Encyclical have over-reached themselves, Had they been 
moderately prudent, they would never have pushed the Pope 
into putting forth so extreme and violent a document. The 
prudent course would have been to have left the “ Moderates” 
alone and enabled them to save themselves, as they were 
anxious enough to do, at the expense of their more courageous 
and consistent brethren. As it is, the gentlemen who rushed 
forward to denounce the “ extravagances ” of the Abbé Loisy 
find themselves in the same box with him, without the con- 
solation of knowing that they were as true to their convictions 
as he has been to his, In England there is scarcely a single 
prominent Catholic writer who does not come within the scope 
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of the condemnation, and among the hardest hit are certain 
gentlemen who have been trying to compound for their hetero- 
doxy by ardent advocacy of the Pope’s French policy, All the 
équilibristes—the clever people who have balanced themselves 
so dexterously on the fence for so long—have come down 
heavily—on the wrong side. They are not likely to be grate- 
ful for their fall, From the point of view of the papacy, no 
greater blunder could have been made; it is eminently 
characteristic of the Jesuits, who have invariably ruined every 
cause that they espoused. From the point of view of the 
“‘ modernists,” nothing could have been better—short of 
complete toleration, which was impossible, given the principles 
of the papacy. The one thing needed to make every intelligent 
Catholic a ‘‘modernist” was to carry the principles that 
triumphed in 1870 to their extreme logical conclusion. That 
Pius X. has now done, with the kind assistance of Father 
Billot, S.J., ¥riar Marrani, O.F.M., and Friar Pie de 
Langogne, O.F.M.C. 

JUNIUS ROMANUS. 


THE CANT OF UNCONVENTIONALITY 


THE condition and prospects of English fiction at the present 
day have recently been placed before us in a pessimistic light by 
an anonymous writer in the Edinburgh Review. 

According to this writer, the British novelist of late years 
has not been doing quite so well as he should—and in seeking 
the cause, the reviewer, before he, has travelled very far, dis- 
covers that the root and source of mischief is none other 
than our ancient and respectable friend, the British Public. It 
is a serious charge. However, the critic sticks bravely to his 
depressing discovery, and indeed has solid reasons behind him, 
for he has seen, he tells us, no fewer than half a dozen promising 
writers succumb one after ancther to the British Convention 
which, in this island, overshadows the making of fiction. Catas- 
trophes so lamentable might depress the most sanguine tem- 
perament, and it,is therefore no wonder if the critic proceeds 
in gloomy fashion to discourse on the melancholy difference 
between insular and Continental standards; on the damning 
label affixed to originality; on British discouragement of free 
trade in ideas; and on the prohibitive tax laid by the Briton on 
home-made immorality. He shows how one author’s under- 
standing has been obscured by this British Convention ; how it 
has led another to forsake a promising field of action for one 
less promising ; how it has driven a third to place his scene of 
immorality on a foreign island; and how a fourth in the very 
act of escaping shows the restraining finger-prints of this Insular 
Convention. In short, he exhibits one book after another fatally 
injured, one reputation after another fatally undermined, by the 
malign influence of the British Public with its “all-British” 
Convention, its imperviousness to new ideas, and its insular 
detestation of art. 

Whatever the amount of truth behind this theory, it has two 
distinct merits on the face of it. Obviously it is consoling to the 
unsuccessful novelist, and it is also—one hopes—wholesomely 
admonitory to the British Public. To the latter, indeed, it 
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should in one respect make a strong appeal, for it cannot be 
charged with excessive newness. The youngest member of the 
newest Bohemian club has it at his fingers’ ends: it has been 
for a long time past the stock-in-trade of cultured journals 
written for the unco’ artistic, the habitual theme of writers in 
general, great and small. 

The doctrine, indeed, is so far from being new that it may by 
now almost be called a truism, and yet one is sometimes inclined 
to ask—behind the truism, how much truth ? 

A novel has recently been published—The Helpmate, by 
Miss May Sinclair—which appears to fall exactly into the category 
of those works in which the Edinburgh Reviewer traces most 
clearly the blight of the Convention. It is a novel, that is to 
say—written by an author whose performance, brilliant though 
it be, falls in some respects short of its promise—a novel which, 
though abounding in cleverness, must for various reasons be 
held to have missed a success very nearly attained, must on the 
whole be regarded as a brilliant failure. 

I have been tempted to examine this failure—if so it be—in the 
light of the British Convention. 

The restraining finger-prints of the British Convention are not 
very conspicuous in Miss Sinclair’s choice of subject, and in 
itself this subject has marked possibilities. 

You take some conventional, religiously bred young woman, 
of a mighty unpliable understanding; you mate her with an 
amiable, casual-minded worldling ; you reveal in the honeymoon 
an ugly episode in the man’s past, a hitherto unsuspected black 
feather in the angel’s wing, which, rightly or wrongly, wholly 
alters the woman’s estimate of her lover’s character ; you plant 
the newly married couple in a small commercial town still agog 
with the scandal of the husband’s doings; you introduce the 
highly fastidious wife to the more or less “queer” friends with 
whom her husband is on intimate terms, to whom indeed he is 
intimately bound; you bring her in close social contact with the 

unsavoury heroine of the “infamous” episode; you let jthe 
husband at each domestic crisis apply “an admirable levity” to 
all that his prosaic wife holds sacred ; and obviously you have 
here a fair field for comedy, tragedy, social satire—what you 
will—a field in which the writer, with her brilliant qualities of 
humour and observation, might surely have counted on success, 

The writer has not been satisfied with her opportunity; the 
story, she seems to have decided, must embody some moral 
truth. “ British Convention !” cries the Edinburgh Review critic 
triumphantly. Well, we shall see. 
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Miss Sinclair’s “moral” in one aspect is nothing very new; 
clothed in dramatic form, we recognise our old friends “the 
wickedness of the good” and “ the goodness of the wicked.” 

We are shown in Anne Majendie, the Pharisaical heroine of 
the book, the moral mischief that may be wrought by a self- 
righteous woman determined to sacrifice her own happiness and 
the happiness of those she loves on the altar of religious duty as 
it presents itself to her narrow comprehension. We are shown 
her stupidity, her uncharity, her obstinacy ; her morbid subordi- 
nation of the human to the spiritual, her repellent inability to 
forgive or forget ; we see plainly—indeed, from an artistic point 
of view only too plainly—wherein lies the wickedness of the 
“good” wife. For all the physical attractions with which the 
author has endowed her female Pharisee, the rigid, frigid 
creature remains an unlovely—worse, a slightly incredible— 
figure, 

If “‘ good” Mrs. Majendie is a trifle too obvious to satisfy the 
artistic ideal, no such complaint can be made of “bad” Mr. 
Walter Majendie. Mr. Walter Majendie has a chameleonic per- 
sonality, and to describe it with accuracy and completeness is an 
intricate task. Let us study his character first as it strikes those 
who know him best. 

To his invalid sister he is an angel of goodness. True, he had 
not always been precisely a saint: there was, for instance, the 
unfortunate Lady Cayley episode; but that, rightly understood, 
was only a part of his goodness—he /ad to lift her—oh ! he was 
a martyr ; and anyhow that is past. He really is angelic now, and 
if Anne thinks he needs an introduction to his Maker, to the 
circles of the spiritual élite, why, Walter “is in it as much as 
she.” 

Next comes the testimony of Lawson Hannay, Walter’s most 
intimate friend. ‘“ Bayard,’ says Hannay with solemn 
enthusiasm, “ chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, a saint, the best 
man, the most particular man I’ve ever known.” 

Then there is the author, unwearied in her efforts to show the 
spiritual beauties in this worldling with the heart of a boy—his 
superior moral force, his unselfishness, his pathos: you should see 
Walter sorrowfully preoccupied with a broken hyacinth, and the 
something heartrending in the expression of that intent, innocent 
back, so unconscious of its pathetic curve; you must not miss 
the engaging innocence that is the habitual expression of his 
face, nor his impenetrable peace, nor his inimitable protective 
chivalry, nor the significance of that carelessness, that happiness 
of his. You must comprehend that his detestable experience had 
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had no power to harm his soul: through it all he had preserved» 
or by some miracle of God recovered, an _ incorruptible 
innocence. 

Finally there is the wife, regenerate at last, recognising the 
“sanctities and charities” and unspeakable tendernesses, holy 
and half spiritual things in him that she had shut her eyes to. 
She sees at last the halo she had previously ignored; she sees 
his patience, his forbearance, and she knows that there is no 
limit to his chivalry, his charity. 

Here then is a character at once to love and admire—goodness 
without severity, saintship combined with a warm humanity: 
the world, one thinks, would be better if it contained many such, 

This is Mr. Walter Majendie’s official character ; let us see it 
translated into speech and action. 

We turn to the first pages of the book, the most brilliant of 
many brilliant pages, and at once find ourselves confronted with 
a puzzle which only deepens as the book proceeds. It is the 
third day of the honeymoon, and strait-laced Anne has already 
stumbled upon the serpent in her Eden. The happiness of the 
young couple hangs in the balance. Listen to the loving 
husband's efforts to soothe his bride : 


Up to now he had been profoundly unhappy and ashamed, but something 
in the unconquerable obstinacy of her attitude appealed tothe devil that lived 
in him, a devil of untimely and disastrous humour. The right thing, he felt, 
was not to appear as angry as he was [how admirable this !]._ He sat up on 
his pillow and began to talk to her with genial informality. “See here. I 
suppose you want an explanation. But don’t you think we'd better wait until 
we're up? Up and dressed,1 mean? I can’t talk seriously before I’ve had 
a bath and—and brushed my hair. You see, you’ve taken rather an unfair 
advantage of me by getting out of bed. (He paused for an answer, and still 
no answer came.) Don’t imagine I’m ignobly lying down all this time 
wrapped in a blanket. I’m sitting on my pillow. I know there’s any amount 
to be said. But how do you suppose I’m going to say it, if I’ve got to stay 
here, all curled up like a blessed Buddha, and you're planted away over there 
like a monument of all the Christian virtues.” 

She shivered. To her mind his flippancy, appalling in the circumstances, 
sufficiently revealed the man he was. 


Without going quite so far, one may say it sufficiently revealed 
what Walter was not. Whatever else it may be, this is not the 
Janguage of an ardent lover. Remove by ever so little the 
context, and who will not take this to be the speech of a seasoned 
husband of commerce extricating himself for the fiftieth time 
from some vulgar conjugal scrape ? 

This is the first puzzle. We proceed further. The man of 
sanctities and charities, holy and half spiritual things has risen 
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to the very heights of his moral nature. He has presented his 
wife with a solemn symbolic peace-offering—a silver crucifix 
of old exquisite craftmanship. 


He was aware that his fate somehow hung on her acceptance, and he 
waited in silence, Jest a word should destroy the love in her. . 

‘‘ Do you realise that you are giving me a very sacred thing ?” 

“T do.” 

“ And that I can’t treat it as an ordinary present ?” 

He lowered his eyelids. “J didn’t think yowd want to wear it in your 
Lair, dear.” 


If any one needs further evidence of Walter Majendie’s fine 
tact and spiritual understanding, let him accompany Mr. and 
Mrs. Majendie to church, where the husband with urbane pro- 
fanities will assist his wife at her Lenten prayers ; let him listen 
to Mr. Majendie’s delicate banter on the subject of Passion 
Week, and let him note the sympathy which bears so patiently 
with the wife’s mystical ardours. Walter will not crush his 
wife’s superstitious beliefs—oh no: he will humour them, he 
will pretend that they are two children playing at pilgrims 
bound for the heavenly city. When they leave St. Saviour’s he 
will want to know if his wife has had “a nice game.” 

This is Walter Majendie dealing with the spiritualities. The 
author provides us next with an opportunity by which we can 
test his “ inimitable, protective chivalry.” 

The scene is an “At Home” given by the Lawson Hannays, 
Walter’s dearest and most intimate friends. The Majendie 
marriage is not yet many months old, and we witness the 
interesting conjunction of the young wife with Lady Cayley— 
otherwise ‘‘ Toodles,” the multiple heroine of the Divorce Court, 
unexpectedly resurrected from “abominations,” from “Conti- 
nental abysses.” 

There is an unwritten law providing for such contingencies, 
which men of the world who respect their womankind, and 
desire others to respect them, jealously observe. Majendie knows 
nothing of it. Accordingly—and surely it would have been a 
pity, for a few decent scruples, to miss the highly diverting 
scene—we have the spectacle of the newly married husband 
exchanging admirable and willing levities with his ex-mistress 
under the eyes of an outraged bride. 


‘“Who,” asked Toodles with emphasis, “is the lady who keeps making 
those awful eyes at us over Pussy’s top-knot ?” 

“ That lady,” said Majendie, “as it happens, is my wife.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that before? That’s what comes, you see, of not 
introducing people. I’ll tell you one thing, Wallie. She’s awfully handsome 
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But you always had good taste. .. . You might shut that window, there’s a 
dear... and put my cup down... and help me on with my cape.”... 
She rewarded him with a smile which seemed to him, if anything, more 
atrociously luminous than the last. “I must keep you up to the mark,” said 
she as she turned with it. ‘ Your wife’s looking at you, and I feel responsible 
for your good behaviour. Don’t keep her waiting. Can’t you see she wants 
to go?” 
“And I want to go too,” said he savagely. 


And so when Lady Cayley has quite done with him he goes, 
as he had come, at her bidding, and so Lady Cayley tastes “ the 
first delicious flavour of success.” 

Is it Bayard, preux chevalier and the rest, who emerges from 
this scene ? or is it the kind of man one calls “ a poor creature ” ? 
or is it quite simply and shortlya ——? Well. Plain speaking is 
out of fashion. And there are standards and standards perhaps. 
One standard for a mere man of the world, and another 
standard—not so exacting—for an angel of goodness. 

The conversation that follows this episode must throw more 
light on its hero. Anne has demanded—with so much unreason 
is angelic goodness sometimes compelled to dwell in this 
naughty world—that Walter should cease to visit certain houses 
where Lady Cayley will be much at home. 

He stared at her in amazement. “ My dear girl, you don’t expect me to 


cut the Ransomes because she isn’t brute enough to turn her sister out of 
doors ?” 


““T expect you to give up going to them and to the Hannays as long as 
Lady Cayley is in Scale. Promise me.” 


“IT can’t promise anything of the sort. Heaven knows how long she’s 
going to stay.” 

“IT ought not to have to explain that by countenancing her you insult me. 
You should see it for yourself.” 


“T can’t see it. In the first place, with all due regard to you, I don’t insult 
you by countenancing her, as you call it. In the second place, I don’t coun- 
tenance her by going into other people’s houses. If I went into her house 
you might complain. She hasn’t got a house, poor lady.” 

We note with some surprise the with all due regard to you, a 
conjugal tenderness picked up no doubt in the law courts, and 
pass on to the object of Mr. Majendie’s pity. The author has 
thrown no gloss over this “ poor lady.” She is a thing you may 
buy, as you buy a new horse, a new lot of wine—a thing you 
pay to go, as you pay a street organ when it offends you. Lady 
Cayley costs more, that is all. She has cost more, indeed, to 
get rid of than Walter Majendie was able to pay. Kind and 
vulgar Mr. Lawson Hannay it was who stepped in and paid the 
lady to go, and then cancelled the debt that his dearest friend 


might be free to marry—to marry Anne. Neither Walter nor 
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his saintly sister had thought fit to inform Anne, before or after 
marriage, of the trifling circumstance. 

It would be easy to cull further instructive examples from 
this fine flower of the new chivalry: to show the humorous 
complacency with which Mr. Majendie periodically drives his 
wife from her house that he may entertain at dinner that 
engaging prodigal, Mr. Gorst ; to show the moral superiority 
with which Mr. Majendie draws the line at a certain point in 
Mr. Gorst’s career, though why he drew the line at this 
particular point it would pass the wit of any but the novelist to 
explain ; to quote from the exquisite scene in which the poor 
husband, exasperated by the hardness of his wife, treats her to 
an impassioned eulogy of the virtues and perfections of his 
mistress—but I spare myself and some possible reader. I 
think we have had enough of Mr. Walter Majendie. 

One can but agree with the author’s reviewer in the Tribune, 
the only one of her critics, it seems, who has ventured to look at 
the Emperor's New Clothes through his own eyes: “If Miss 
Sinclair is a little hard on the good woman, she is yet harder in 
her conception of man.” 

Nor do I propose to follow the dreary course of Respectability’s 
road to ruin. It will be sufficient to remark that each stage 
carries its own appropriate lesson, and then we may turn to the 
happy close of the story and to its edifying moral delicately set 
forth in the homily uttered by Mr. Lawson Hannay, he who has 
once been “‘ queer” not so much in business as in pleasure. 

Miss Sinclair’s reviewer in the Literary Supplement of the 
Times dismisses this sermon shortly as an exposition of “ shining 
good sense.” I have the greatest possible respect for the Times 
reviewers, and I should be very glad indeed to follow the high 
example before me and leave the matter here, with a simple 
intimation that the British public will find in chapter xxxix. 
of The Helpmate “ some shining good sense.” 

It is not quite clear whether the author, who is nothing if not 
didactic, means us to regard Mr. Lawson Hannay as a saint or 
asasinner. He hasat all events been a conscientious defaulter 
in respect of the Seventh Commandment, and as that, one 
gathers, is the first essential of saintship, I will take the liberty 
of giving him his due. Saint Lawson Hannay then sits down 
with the penitent respectable wife, and gently expounds to her 
the faith that is in him. 

‘‘ What beats you is how a man may love his wife with his 
whole heart and soul, and yet be unfaithful to her.... You 
think it’s something awful and iniquitous, something incompre- 
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hensible .... it’s as simple as hunger and thirst.” So Mr. 
Lawson Hannay, with shining good sense. 

“All true works of art teach something,” as our Times 
reviewer justly remarks ; and though some may doubt the claim 
of The Helpmate to be a true work of art, no one can doubt that 
it teaches something, no candid person can doubt what that 
something is. All the author’s spokesmen and spokeswomen 
teach it. 

Saint Edith Majendie (she belongs to the old order of saints) 
teaches it, cheerfully admitting that because she is an invalid 
her lover must have understudies; Saint Walter Majendie 
teaches it, instructing his wife how well an “ irregularity” may 
cement a marriage—“ and he cared more for her, that man, after 
having left her than he did before. In its way it was a sort of 
test.” Saint Sarah Cayley—why deny her the title to which she 
has so conspicuously proved her claim ?—teaches it when she 
shows how Walter has only broken one of his marriage 
vows, and ’twas but a little one. Saint Lawson Hannay 
teaches it, as we have already heard, with shining good sense. 
The author teaches it, leading us up the shining slopes of good 
sense until we reach the heights and can breathe the rarefied air 
of religion and drink in the pure doctrine of redemption by sin: 
“There she [Anne] paused trembling. It was a great and 
terrible mystery that the sin of his body should be the saving of 
her soul.” 

Great and terrible indeed! We also pause and tremble. It 
must be looked into one moment, this great and terrible mystery. 
Adultery with a little shop-girl—this is the redeeming agent. How 
divinely simple the means! How great the end! the saving ofa 
righteous, an over-righteous, woman’s soul, “ Anne was ashamed 
when she thought of the price that had been paid for her soul.” 
Who that considers the price but must respect her feeling. 
Her husband, the author gives you to understand, could not 
very well help himself: “when you are thirsty you drink.” 
But the drink was expensive. Very clearly the writer shows 
the sort of price that is paid for sucha drink. She isa pathetic, 
helpless creature, this shop-girl who passes from the hands of 
Mr. Gorst, Edith Majendie’s lover, into the hands of Anne 
Majendie’s husband. Weak, loving, domestic, a born wife and 
a mother of children diverted by fate from her natural course, 
the girl pleases herself in her long lonely days by embroidering 
a little frock for the child of her lover’s wife. With pride the 
woman—she who is.allowed no child—gives the delicate white 
dress to her lover for the child of his marriage. He takes it, 
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but for the world he would not allow the thing to come near his 
child. It is, he feels, unclean, woven with poison—a garment 
spotted with sin. One day his child will find the ill-omened 
frock and wear it, and her father will turn pale. One day the 
mother of the child—knowing all—will burn the frock to ashes. 
And what of the maker of poisoned garments and the instrument 
of salvation? Oh well, in herself she is of no great importance, 
She must be left in the end as such as she are left. Sheis a 
poor-spirited little thing, unwilling to live, afraid to die. You 
will see her trying to drown herself, trying not to drown. And 
in the background you will perceive a humble person, one who 
shows a disposition to take damaged goods on his hands. 
Steve \of the dirty hands—that way no doubt dainty Maggie’s 
redemption lies. But you are not to consider her fate too 
curiously. After all, she belongs, or one day she may belong, to 
that third order of beings who do not count. For in the world 
we are considering there are, you must understand, three classes 
of human beings, men, women, and bad women; and the last 
don’t count, unless as instruments of salvation. No, you need 
not waste sympathy on Maggie Forest; you are to concentrate 
your emotions on the touching reconciliation of the husband 
and wife, united at last on a firm basis of spirituality having its 
roots deep down in the animal nature, for “There is no 
spirituality worthy of the name that has not been proved in the 
House of Flesh.” ‘A beautiful ending,” says an appreciative 
reviewer, ‘“‘ to a singularly impressive and sincere story.” 

It would be absurd to deny the cleverness of this work—its 
technical skill, its wit, its brilliance, as it would be disingenuous 
to ignore the structural weakness, the insincerities which under- 
mine it. Precisely in proportion to its ability, the book suffers 
under the moral exigencies of its author. For in books, as much 
perhaps as in life, characters having a certain degree of vitality 
rebel against the moral dragoon. In this book at all events every 
reader must feel the awkwardness with which the human beings 
adjust themselves to their creator’s didactic plan—must feel 
indeed that an adjustment is only secured at the expense of 
exceptional psychology (Anne Majendie’s abnormal medizval 
asceticism is a main pillar of the scheme) and of a host of minor 
inconsistencies. 

‘‘ The sooner it is recognised that truth has nothing to do with 
art, and that a beautiful work of art may be one colossal lie, the 
sooner will the errors and heresies of criticism pass,” writes a 
well-known author. 

I will not adventure myself into these exalted spheres, but it is 
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safe to surmise that a work of fiction based on insincerity is 
not likely to endure, and to prophesy that The Helpmate will 
experience the common fate of brilliant failures in art—a short 
life. 

The British Convention, no doubt the pessimistic Edinburgh 
Reviewer would say, is responsible for this brilliant failure as for 
many brilliant failures in the past. The critic of the Times 
actually does say so. At the door of the British public, he opines, 
must be laid the main flaw in a true work of art. 

Many severe things have been said of the British public, but, 
to do the monster justice, it has so far shown no violent hanker- 
ing after subtle sophistry or uncomfortable paradox. On the 
contrary, it has been credited, rightly perhaps, with an excessive 
prejudice in favour of the obvious, the familiar, the accepted 
point of view. I think, on the whole, we may give the British 
Convention its due, and acquit it of having inspired a “ shining 
good sense” which teaches the fidelity of infidelity and the 
innocence of unchastity ; and I think we may acquit it of having 
inspired the esoteric doctrine of spiritual redemption by way of 
fleshly sin. I think we should be doing Miss Sinclair an injustice 
if we accused her of having arranged the moral atmosphere of 
her book precisely to meet the British Convention. 

But the British Convention is not the only Convention going 
about as a roaring lion in this poorcountry. There is for instance 
a flourishing Convention in existence which this book and many 
similar books may well have been written to meet. And the 
more so as this Convention, unlike its half-articulate British 
cousin, speaks in a loud and unmistakable voice. 

We have long been familiar with this voice warning all 
who write of the perils awaiting authors unfortunately placed on 
this western island. “Insularity is your danger,” cries this voice; 
“you are every one of you deeply tainted with the native curse of 
insularity. Get away from your island, for the nearer to your 
island the farther from art. Don’t write for the English, for the 
English do not care for literature; don’t give them what they 
like, for they do not know what is beautiful. They care neither 
for art, nor for literature, nor for ideas; and moreover, they have 
a very bourgeois habit of blushing. 

“Don’t tell us mere stories ; stories are so obvious, they are fit 
only for children, for islanders; besides, all the stories have already 
been told. No, dear young authors: leave your stories, your 
chronicling, your romance, your humble observation of life, and 
give us ideas. Ideas are what English literature needs. If you have 
no original ideas, give us second-hand ideas, stale discarded ideas 
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even ; dressed in your own new terms, they will look almost as 
good as new; they will be ideas of asort, and you will have 
escaped one of the island pitfalls. Then let me recommend you 
to take a few hints from the Continent, and when I say the Con- 
tinent, you will understand me to mean France, or still more 
accurately, Paris. Take a few hints from Paris, then. I have 
already mentioned the insular vice of blushing. Wage war on 
it. Wage unceasing war against that island dragon, British Con- 
vention. Give him a thumping blow, give a good shock to his 
sensibilities. Find some disagreeable subject and probe it to the 
core. Dispute some moral or social law. Art is essentially 
non-moral. Prove that you realise this. Be bold, be daring, be 
unconventional—above all, be Continental. Don’t let the proud 
Continental say that you write ‘only for home consumption.’ ” 

To some such effect preaches the voice, in up-to-date dailies, 
in cultured weeklies, in learned quarterlies, and so we get the 
convention of unconventionality. 

Can any one deny that it is largely obeyed? And obeyed, as 
conventions mostly are, with more docility than intelligence. 

The doctrine of the Convention, in truth, is not always so 
clearly expounded as it might be. There is a vast amount of 
dogmatic assertion to a very little argument. And it is there- 
fore no great marvel if some of the disciples become confttsed 
in their ideas, and, having embraced the true faith that art has 
nothing to do with morality, proceed to fall into the heresy that 
art, for some dim reason or other, is intimately connected with 
immorality. 

Now for the purposes of modern fiction there are very few 
moral or social laws worth tilting at. You cannot write a work 
of art about failing to observe a day of rest; you cannot, 
since you are not Shakespeare, write a tragedy about filial ingra- 
titude ; you cannot write a novel about picking and stealing 
(Mr. de Morgan could, and we should all read it) ; murder is too 
exceptional, and slander too much a matter of course ; practically 
for the unconventional minor novelist there is only one moral 
law worth breaking ; hence, since true art requires some moral 
breach, we get the dreary treadmill procession round about the 
Seventh Commandment. 

It is not altogether edifying, this spectacle of the novelist with 
artistic ideals painfully conforming to the Continental Convention, 
or rather—for it must be admitted the critic is justified in tracing 
the finger-prints of the British Convention even in the attempt to 
escape—painfully falling between two stools. The unconven- 
tional novelist is afraid to be English—it is terribly bourgeois to be 
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English, and with all his efforts he cannot quite contrive to be 
French, or Italian, or Scandinavian, or Russian. 

As to the rival merits of the British and Continental Conven- 
tions, I hazard no opinion, but one may perhaps be allowed to 
suggest that not the most artistic of us has the right wholly on 
his side. If the British Convention has imposed arbitrary 
restraints on English fiction—as doubtless it has from the writing 
of St. Ronan’s Well downwards—has modern French fiction 
suffered nothing from an undue deference to the taste of the 
Paris public ? 

However that may be, the English follower of the French 
Convention secures at least one solid advantage. Hesecures for 
his production a respectful, a more than respectful, hearing in the 
literary press. 

If you write a novel dealing with English politics and grossly 
caricature the sentiments of your Radicals and Tories, the 
reviewer may treat you toa little good-humoured banter; if you 
turn history upside down, he will reason with you learnedly ; 
if you write on orthodox religion, he will argue with you at 
length ; if you represent your peer wearing his coronet on week 
days, he will remind you that real life is not so picturesque; if 
you misquote a foreign language or mix your scientific terms, he 
will advise you to avoid these snares next time ; but if you are 
wise and cunning, and have interwoven your presentment of life 
with some serious moral problem treated from an “ unconven- 
tional ”’ point of view, you achieve at once a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility. 

One thing you will do well to avoid. You will find it advisable 
not to mention spades. The wells you may poison a little, indeed 
you may poison them to any extent, so long as it be done quietly, 
decorously, in a decent twilight of well-chosen words; but spades 
are nasty, awkward things, better avoided. With this one excep- 
tion borne in mind, you may enjoy a liberty accorded to the 
novelist in no other line. 

The subject of your book may be commonplace ; its construc- 
tion weak, its action improbable; your characters freaks of 
psychology ; your ideas threadbare; your paradox transparent ; 
your philosophy exploded a thousand or so years before you were 
born—no matter: the whole concoction, if it be well mixed with 
“emancipated” morality, will be gratefully swallowed by the 
humble reviewer with his mouth open and his eyes shut, 

It may be that your “ emancipated ” morality is the very ground 
plan, the very stuff, of your book ; in that case the reviewer will 
not examine your book at iall, for to do this would involve the 
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painful necessity of expressing an opinion on the ground plan of 
your book, and this again might bring on him the charge of 
having confused art and morality. To avoid so shameful a fate, 
he will give a mechanical description of the outer shell of your 
story, will rehearse a few of the more colourless of your proposi- 
tions, and will hand on your book to the public as a true work 
of art. 

His performance, it is true, will be a trifle dull and tame. 
But you are to consider that your reviewer cannot very well 
help himself. 

Self-preservation is an instinct in us all. Art itself teaches a 
cultured person that the breath of respectability is death to his 
soul. Better dead than be called respectable, bourgeois, 
Philistine. The artistic person goes softly all his days in fear 
of respectability. He fears respectability as a timid boy fears 
being called a muff, as the middle-aged fear growing old. 

For this reason your book, if you have observed the aforesaid 
conditions, will receive a free pass from the literary press. It 
will be sent forth to the world with respect, with admiration, 
with encouragement, with flattery, with evasive compliment, 
with anything but independent criticism. 

Let any one who thinks this an exaggeration read The 
Helpmate (a book which, though above the average in ability, 
is very representative of its class) and the reviews which have 
discussed it, or I should rather say, have not discussed it, in the 
daily and weekly press. I quote from a few of those before me: 


With her new novel Miss Sinclair definitely challenges criticism as a master 
of her craft . . . here is a problem treated dramatically, and yet in such a 
way as to convey a universal truth.... 

We are carried away by it and stirred by it as only true things can stir us 
. . » few books by women have presented a hero so wholesome and sane and 
fine, yet so essentially virile, humorous, and worldly in the best sense of the 
term. ... 

The book, which analyses with equal skill and purity the complex spiritual 
struggle between a woman... and her husband ... is one that will do 
considerable good, for the high seriousness it breathes will secure its accept- 
ance among the large majority who form conventional judgments. .. . 

A very remarkable novel, which . . . raises its author to a place very little 
below the first rank of living novelists. ... All true works of art teach 
something .. . the lesson of Zhe Helpmate is that we must have more 
charity... . 

A beautiful and moving story, showing a wide and tolerant outlook .... 

Very surely Miss Sinclair must have made her reputation by this book if it 
had not been already won. ... 


and so on and so on, with the vague, high-sounding praise 
bestowed on books reviewed in order to be praised. 
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Now I will venture to say that this book, for all its cleverness, 
does not deserve the high praise it has received nor the kind of 
praise it has received. And I strongly suspect that most of the 
reviewers in the leading newspapers know that it does not. I 
seem to trace in all these reviews the restraining finger-prints of 
a Convention—not the British Convention. Here and there a 
bold spirit dares to find the story dull, improbable, irritating— 
but I observe in almost all these reviews a curious coincidence : 
the reviewers concentrate on the very dull and not a little im- 
probable figure of the respectable wife, whilst her far more 
interesting and more lifelike husband is left severely alone, save 
for a few approving allusions that might have been dictated by 
the novelist: “ dignified indulgence,” “loving mildness,” “ un- 
failing tenderness,” and the like. 

A young lady fresh from school might be taken in by Miss 
Sinclair’s deft manipulation of psychology, fact, and sentiment, 
but no grown person with any knowledge of life can read 
chapter xii. and the chapter which follows it without recog- 
nising, if he has not from the first perceived it, what manner 
of man Walter Majendie is. To call him an unspeakable 
“bounder ” is putting it kindly. No reasonable person, more- 
over, can fail to perceive that the apple of discord in the 
Majendie marriage is not the man’s moral fault in the past, but 
his unspeakable “ bounding” in the present. The fact need in 
no way interfere with the interest of the novel. If a fastidious 
woman chooses to marry a “ bounder,” the result is sure to be 
interesting—to the onlooker. It is, fortunately, quite possible 
for a novelist’s readers to take an interest—even an affectionate 
interest—in unspeakable “bounders.” If it is necessary to go 
further and to present the history of a cad, by all means let us 
have the history of a cad; but do not let us call our history ofa 
bounder, or our history of a cad, the history of inimitable 
chivalry, of incorruptible innocence. 

Miss Sinclair has made this very unfortunate attempt, with, so 
it seems to me, disastrous artistic results. 

I will not insult Miss Sinclair’s reviewers by suggesting that 
they have been mesmerised, like so many innocent school-girls, 
by a debonair worldling. Of course they have not been 
deceived by the specious humbug of the book; of course they 
see through the spiritual pretensions of Walter Majendie; of 
course they know that not all the Pharisaism of all the humour- 
less wives in the world can make him other than he has proved 
himself to be, a good humoured, shallow-hearted bounder, with 
a blunted moral sense. 
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But for no inducement would they admit it, for this inverte- 
brate “bounding” husband is indissolubly connected with the 
great cause of non-morality, and to question any of the author’s 
high claims on his behalf might bring on the devoted reviewer's 
head the terrible, the damning charge of respectability. Hence 
a conspiracy of silence, even a little complaisant acclamation— 
“dignified indulgence,” “unfailing tenderness,’ &c.—and the 
superficial, essentially frivolous work goes forth as a miracle of 
deep understanding, of broad-minded, wide-eyed tolerance. 

It is a serious thing to bring a charge of respectable leanings 
against any writer ; nevertheless I venture to suggest that some 
of these broad-minded, tolerant reviewers would hesitate before 
they recommended to young men and women of their acquaint- 
ance some of the “lessons” of The Helpmate which they cheer- 
fully pass on to the reading public as shining good sense, lessons 
of charity, tolerance, and what not. The public, perhaps a re- 
viewer thinks, can take care of itself ; in any case there are greater 
interests at stake than the intellectual condition of the British 
public. There is, for instance, the artistic reputation of the 
reviewer. It is almost a professional necessity to do a little 
Bohemian posturing in public, and after all the risk is slight, for 
works of art in this country are not taken very seriously, and in 
any case there is always Mamma at home to keep the girls straight, 
and that is the main thing. 

The position is not very heroic, and perhaps a little too much 
has been put upon Mamma in this respect. Is it altogether wise 
to make her the exclusive and mildly despised custodian of certain 
virtues? Supposing that inconspicuous but essential part of the 
machine, the drag, gives way? Supposing Mamma is of opinion 
that the bottom of the deepest ditch is the best position for the 
coach, because the lower you are the more opportunities for rising ? 
That would be quite in accordance with philosophies held up 
to admiration in the works of art that flourish in lending 
libraries. Mamma is said to be a great patroniser of these 
works of art. There are a number of new-old ideas of strange 
import parading our world to-day, in particular a base mate- 
rialism clothed in terms presumably attractive to the feminine 
mind—spirituality, sanctity, human holiness, and the like. 

Supposing Mamma—the unlikely sometimes happens—gets 
some of these old-new ideas into her head ? She may conceive 
the notion that she would like to put some of these beautiful 
new ideas into practice; to prove her spirituality through the 
house of flesh. Supposing Mamma—she is fond of good works 
— determines to sally forth and redeem her husband’s soul by a 
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short course of vice! Supposing she instructs her growing up 
daughters in the higher spirituality—the new altruism ? 

Sheer nonsense, it will be said! I think it is, but that it is 
so is in no way due to our cultured literary guides, who have 
been so brow-beaten by the preposterous cant that has grown 
up round about art and morality that there is no ethical nonsense 
so blatant, so maudlin, no moral humbug so transparent, but 
they will accept it without comment if it be presented by an 
“unconventional” writer possessing some gift of “style.” 

I respect the desire of a man to avoid respectability as I 
respect the desire of a woman to avoid last year’s hat, but surely 
it is possible to pay too heavy an intellectual price for the 
privilege of being in the day’s literary fashion ? 


ELEANOR CECIL. 


A WORD WITH A CRITIC 


IT is sometimes said that the public schools of England are 
inaccessible to criticism; sometimes that they are too ready 
to defer to it; and it would not be difficult to produce facts in 
support of either theory. But if to ignore criticism is a sign 
of self-complacency and to yield to it is a mark of timidity, 
there is one way of dealing with it which can hardly be 
indicted. It is well to ask what our critic means. 

Mr, A. C. Benson in the September number of this Review 
repeats his familiar accusation against, not the public schools 
alone, but the “ higher secondary education” of the country at 
large (p. 138), which expression would naturally include the 
Universities, and possibly was intended to, but no further 
reference is made to them. The accusation is that with all 
their merits the product of secondary schools is unintellectual. 
But where Mr. Benson sums up his indictment he uses the 
expression “public schools” as if they were the same as 
“secondary schools.” This makes it difficult to know exactly 
what the education is that is criticised; for the curricula of 
public schools such as Winchester, Eton or Rugby, while they 
differ between themselves, differ still more from the curriculum 
of a grammar school in a small country town, which yet is a 
secondary school. 

However, Mr. Benson’s words are as follows: “The one 
thing which is conspicuously absent from the best specimens 
of the public school product is intellectual interest ; and the 
next thing which is often absent is practical effectiveness.” It 
is not easy to believe that these words were seriously intended. 
The assertion is that inteilectual interest is not found at all in 
the dest specimens of these schools ; while practical effective- 
ness is often wanting. But though Mr. Benson may take a 
lurid view of the rising generation, there is one potent fact 
which he must have noticed: viz,, that among our leading 
writers, thinkers, statesmen, explorers, men of science, theolo- 
gians, artists and so forth, a large proportion are from the 
public schools. Does Mr. Benson then take them into account 
at all? It is quite certain that these men have a vigorous and 
productive intellectual interest. If Mr. Benson wishes to be 
understood, why does he not tell us how he reconciles his 
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sweeping words with the “realities of life,’ of which he 
makes a good deal in another part of his article ? 

Again, we are told that the “classical system ” fails in three 
ways, duly stated (p. 139). Now much of Mr. Benson’s writing 
is satisfactory enough for a casual reader who enjoys literary 
illustration and an easy style; but it is open to the serious 
objection that as soon as any one tries to put his recommen- 
dations into a practical shape, or to apply the criticisms to any 
particular school or set of schools, the words are found to 
yield no solid sense whatever. This expression, the “ classical 
system,” is a very good case in point. Mr. Benson probably 
knows that in English secondary schools there is, besides some 
Latin and perhaps Greek, a certain number of other subjects 
generally taught, mathematics, science, English. Now why is 
this curriculum, thus very roughly described, called “ classical”? 
Or, rather, why are the results, of which Mr. Benson takes a 
somewhat gloomy view, attributed to the Latin (and Greek) in 
the school work and not to some of the modern subjects ? 
If he finds young men “ unaffected, sensible and amiable,” 
why does he not trace these qualities to the mathematics, or 
the English history they have learnt ? 

Again, it is a very singular fact that this expression, “the 
classical system,” is used apparently to denote the training 
given to boys on modern sides as well as to those who are in 
the “fetters of tyranny” on the classical sides, But the 
ordinary curriculum on modern sides is almost exactly what 
Mr. Benson recommends. It is markedly utilitarian, and if 
there is Latin in the early stages it is dropped in many schools 
at about the age of sixteen. We are, therefore, constrained to 
ask, from which side of what sort of school do the “amiable” 
youngsters come, whose intellectual deadness furnishes the 
texts of Mr. Benson’s discourses ? 

Once more. After painfully wondering what are the facts 
which our writer has in his mind we get, to our relief, some 
indication on p. 142, “An ugly snippet of Czsar, fit only to be 
skimmed by a historian, first supposed to be patiently disen- 
tangled with a dictionary . . . and then the same intolerably 
squeezed in public, perhaps twice over, like the thrice-wrung 
skins of grapes, with every particle and construction and idiom 
to be fretted over and accounted for.” This, we are told, is 
the safe alternative preferred to Mr. Benson’s suggestion of a 
copy of a daily paper, about which a word presently. Now, 
the reader is led to believe that picture of a snippet of Czsar 
describes the prevailing practice all over England; whereas 
there is reason to believe that it is not a true description of 
any teaching anywhere. I doubt if there is a single school in 
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which Cesar is read without maps and plans and blackboards 
and every sort of device to bring home to boys what really 
was going on in that fascinating campaign—in short, to make 
the book as “ real” as possible. Nearly every sentence of Mr. 
Benson’s article is extremely puzzling, but here he has outdone 
himself, He must know that of.all lessons he could have 
chosen, a lesson in Cesar is the most different nowadays from 
what it was thirty years ago: different in aim, and in method, 
and in the way it is appreciated. But he gives us no hint 
which of the two systems he has in his mind. His highly 
coloured picture corresponds in some details to what we 
remember at school when we were boys. But why does Mr, 
Benson jeer at something which has almost entirely disappeared, 
implying all the time that it is with us still; not here nor 
there in corners, but in every school ? 

To leave particular phrases, which certainly suggest far 
more questions than they elucidate, there is one broad diffi- 
culty about Mr. Benson’s whole conception of school training. 
Here and there he seems to think drudgery is good; but he 
tells us on p. 141 that he “can’t conceive a better lesson ” 
than to put into the hands of a class a copy of a daily paper, 
and “for a master to spend a few hours in going through it, 
supplying just the facts and explanations needed for under- 
standing the various matters there discussed.” The programme 
is as usual tantalising. If taken strictly, do the words mean 
that any kind of daily paper would do? And is the conning of 
the columns, which apparently would last “a few hours,” to 
be repeated every day? If so, where is the drudgery? Or 
if it is to be made.a laborious work by the master insisting on 
the boys reading, for instance, Father Tyrrell’s letters on the 
reactionary policy of the Pope, or the mysteries of the Money 
Market, is Mr, Benson sure that the result would be intellectu- 
ally stimulating ? He waxes really eloquent over the prospect, 
but we wish to know a little more accurately what is the pro- 
cess which is to lead to so fair an issue. 

As to drudgery, again, one gets an uneasy impression that 
Mr. Benson has a feeling on the subject which has not been 
submitted to reason and reflection. So far as his suggestions 
are intelligible they are all in the direction of giving boys some- 
thing pleasant. Now it may well be that in spite of modern 
changes there is still some neglect of this principle in many 
schools. But to admit this is not the same thing as to say 
that pleasure in learning is the first and best thing to aim at. 
Skilled and careful teachers are perpetually balancing the two 
claims of interest and drudgery. Perhaps the true aim is to 
try that the boys should enjoy their lessons because they feel 
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that they are overcoming difficulties. At any rate there the 
two seemingly divergent principles are. Mr. Benson nowhere 
makes it clear what he wishes a lesson to be like, except that 
it is to be pleasant. But we ought not to forget how many 
of the greatest of our countrymen were subjected to almost 
unrelieved drudgery in their school-days, Is Mr. Benson pre- 
pared to maintain that in this matter our forefathers were all 
fools? Because till we know how far he discards their belief 
we cannot hope to understand him when he bids us discard 
their practice. 

The purpose of these few remarks has been to show that 
any practical person who really wishes to know the meaning 
of Mr. Benson’s reiterated admonitions, must find his words 
profoundly unsatisfying. Schoolmasters may be as pigheaded 
as you please, but in truth they are only too glad to read any 
criticism of their methods, provided that the writer makes his 
meaning clear. So if Mr. Benson, who writes freely on many 
subjects, were to make clear the following few points, we 
should be grateful to him: (1) What schools is he talking of ? 
(2) What age of boyhood has he in mind? (3) Does he 
indict the whole product of secondary schools without excep- 
tion? (4) Do his remarks apply to modern or to obsolete 
methods of teaching Latin or Greek? In other words, suppose 
that Latin books are still read, but principally for the sake of 
the subject-matter, not the syntax, does he modify any of 
his strictures, or leave them as they are ? 

It might have been expected that frequent repetition would 
give to Mr. Benson’s criticisms force and definiteness. Such 
is not the case, Not all the pleasantness of the style can 
conceal the fact that the pictures he draws fail to correspond 
with the truth of a constantly changing situation. Secondary 
schoolmasters of to-day may be roughly compared to wayfarers 
toilsomely traversing a dark moorland and frequently uncer- 
tain about the right road. They keep on trying first one way 
and then another, and their labours are beguiled by the pretty 
but plaintive notes of some lonely curlew circling round far 
above them in the mist or darkness. At first they listen, 
thinking that perhaps they may be helped to strike the 
right road. But after a time they find that the soft monotony 
of the cry is too far above them to be of any use in their 
distress. The wailing note is pleasant for a time to the 
ear, but it is useless for guidance to perplexed travellers far 
below, and at last the only thing quite clear is that it has no 
message which is articulate for ordinary men. 

E. LYTTELTON. 


A DIALOGUE 


EARTH. Will this never come to an end? I am weary of 
circling round and round you. I have been doing this ever 
since I remember anything, and I can endure it no longer. 

SuN. I did not ask you to circle round me. 

EARTH. But you make me do it. I cannot rest. 

SuN. What have you to complain of? I give you light and 
heat, and make you live. The fire within you, the vegetation 
and life on your surface, all your beauty and all your joy, come 
they not from me ? 

EarTH. Yes, that is why I adore you and long for closer 
union with you. 

Sun. Foolish Earth, closer union with me would be 
destruction. You would lose your identity and perish utterly. 

EarTH. I would gladly lose my identity. I am sick of it. 
I would gladly perish in your embrace. Am I not a womin? 

SuN. Why, then, do you not rush into me and die ? 

EARTH, Because I cannot. One mighty force draws me 
towards you, another urges me forward and onward into in- 
finite space. The forces are equally strong, and this is why I 
can neither rush into you nor away from you, but circle for 
ever round you, restless and distraught. 

SuN. What is the force which drives you onward into 
space ? 

EARTH. I know not, but it is as strong as my desire. This 
is why I am so unhappy ; I can do neither one thing nor the 
other. I love you and I fly from you. Ah! take me wholly, 
or let me go. 

Sun. The fault is none of mine. We obey the laws of 
Nature. Do you not also hold the moon, moving in an 
eternal circle round you ? 

EARTH. Yes, but Luna is also a woman; she cannot feel 
for me that which I feel for you, my lord and master ; besides 
she is pale and lifeless, almost dead. She is only attached to 
me by force of inveterate habit. She only affects me in the 
most superficial way. And I give her nothing. Her light and 
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heat, like mine, are derived from you. Let us speak no more 
of her, poor wretch, 

SuN. You must not imagine that I can devote much atten- 
tion to you. I have other planets in my train: Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Neptune, Saturn, and the rest, Some of them 
are nearer and dearer to me, others larger and more important 
than you are. And I have business you know not of, and 
cannot understand, to transact with my equals, the other stars, 

EARTH. Venus is not nearer to you than I am. Is she 
dearer? Do you think her very beautiful ? 

Sun. I know what you mean ; but I am in love with none 
of my planets. It is my pleasure to lead them with me on my 
way, and to feed them with light and heat. They are the 
sheep of my pasture, but my soul is set on more distant, purer, 
and higher things. You demand exclusive affection, each of 
you, and I cannot give it. 

EARTH. How is it that I love and desire and adore you, but 
that you care for me so little? Is it possible to love as I do 
and not be equally loved again ? 

SuN. Yes, because there is no equality between us. It is 
because I am so much greater than you that my attraction for 
you is so much greater than is your attraction for me. This 
is part of the nature of things, and the divine law of the 
universe ; and the whole order of things is founded upon 
it. Introduce equality and you will breed chaos. Think 
you that I also do not serve, obey, desire, and adore? Yes, 
but that which is more than I am, 

EarTH. And what is that? Isit your misfortune also to circle 
round some greater or brighter star? Ah! if so, no wonder 
that you despise poor me and reject my longings. 

SuN. Your comprehension, my poor Earth, is not sufficient 
to enable you to understand the Centre Being under whose 
sway I am, and not only I but all my fellow stars. But as we 
move upon our destined way we feel no jealousy of each other. 
Jealousy is born from the desire for exclusive possession, and 
none can feel that desire for an object which is absolutely just, 
lucid, and serene. It is my imperfection which kindles that 
desire in you for me. 

EARTH. There you do me injustice. I do not desire exclu- 
sive possession of you. I would share you even with that false 
and seducing Venus. But I long to unite with you, to touch 
you, to burn to death on your heart. Can you not understand 
the torment of desire unrealised and unfulfilled ? You awoke 
this passion. None but you can satisfy it. I came from you; 
I live by you; I die to return to you. Without you there is 
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nothing for me but cold and darkness. My thoughts are 
ardent, and they are all of you. Where you shine on me the 
whole life in my body rushes to the point of contact. Then 
alone I live and rejoice. When my clouds or my own shadow 
intercept your rays I languish. But tell me, have you no plea- 
sure in me, none at all? None? 

SuN. Yes, my delight is in you, and in my other planets. 
Of what avail would it be to me to scatter my light and heat in 
empty space? Even now much of it, most of it, is lost and 
wasted. But with the rest I give life and joy to the séntient 
beings who are made from me, and for me. By this fruitful 
giving forth I live and act and know that I exist, in- 
deed by this I am. If you and the rest depend upon 
me for your life, I also depend upon you for my happi- 
ness, Without me, you would be nothing; without you I 
should be an eternal regret. You wish, you say, to burn to 
death upon my heart. That would be for me also a moment 
of rapture, but for that moment of utter union I should have 
sacrificed a milder but lasting joy. Passion in an hour con- 
sumes ages of affection. Do not suppose, sweet Earth, that 
you are the least dear to me of my flock. Indeed, in some 
ways—notwithstanding that which I said to try you—in some 
ways 

EARTH. In some ways. What! Oh! tell me what? 

Sun. In someways Iloveyou the best. You are not so beautiful 
as Venus, and you are not so clever as Mercury, nor yet so 
nobly-made as Jupiter, but there is more warmth and ardour 
in your affection for me. You have more heart than any of 
them, and, I think, more real intelligence. 

EarTH. Oh, my lord, your words are more to me than I can 
say. If 1 have more heart and mind it is due to you who gave 
it. Nothing of mine is mine. I am your slave and at your 
mercy. If it be more for your happiness that I should remain 
at this distance, I will endeavour to endure the separation. But 
must I abandon all hope of final union with the source and 
fountain of the heat which feeds my heart, and the light which 
illumines my mind? 

SuN. If you were not divided from me you would not 
desire me. If you did not desire me you would lose all 
weight and value, and indeed existence, for to desire is 
to exist. The day may come when the force that drives you out- 
ward and away from me will be exhausted. Then no force will 
remain but that which draws you towards me, and you will 
come to me, and unite with me, and for awhile your warm 
embrace may prolong my life. For think not that I am éim- 
mortal, 1am not light and heat nor the creator of light and 
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heat, but a transient medium through which that light and heat 
are given forth to this world of ours. Only through me can 
they come to you, but when all the light and heat entrusted to 
me have been given out, I, too, shall become a dark and cold 
mass of matter, rolling dead through space, 

EARTH. For ever ? 

SuN. No, but until, after countless ages, perhaps, I can by 
union with my like live again. And yet it will not be I who 
lives again, but a third one. He will give forth light and heat 
to a new and greater world, because he himself will be greater 
than I am. 

EARTH. Tell me, what are light and heat ? 

SuN. One and the same force striking on different senses, and 
so seeming to be two forces. 

EARTH. What is this one force ? 

SuN. The life of all things. The influence proceeding from 
the heart of all things, and mediated by the Suns to their 
Worlds, throughout infinite space. 

EARTH. What is life? What is the heart of all things? 

SuN. I do not know, and cannot tell you; but it is 
the Centre of all desire. You think that you are in love 
with me, but you are really in love with It. You are drawn 
through me to It. All desire has one Centre, and it is but 
ignorance, and imagination, the child of ignorance, which 
makes anything else seem to be the end of desire. That is 
why, if you could unite with me, and still keep your identity— 
which is not possible—you would find that you were still un- 
satisfied, and that you desired something beyond. Idolatry is 
the offspring of desire and of ignorance, a true father anda 
deceiving mother. , 

EARTH. This is asad philosophy. If we believed it, should 
we not cease to think, and act, and labour ? 

SuN. Yes, and this is why Infinite Wisdom has hidden it 
from the many and revealed it to the few. But there is no sin 
in idolatry, or in the love and pursuit of the beautiful. All 
that is beautiful and attractive is so because it reveals, and is 
magnetised by, the central life and force. The delusion consists 
in mistaking the part for the whole, the symbol for the reality 
represented, the mirrors of God for God Himself. What am I 
but one of the innumerable mirrors that reflect Him? Iam 
His mirror; you are one of mine. This is how and why we 
all exist. So is the light reflected, with decreasing lustre, from 
mirror to mirror, until it reaches the dim and opaque regions 
where it hardly shines at all, Shall I tell you a secret? You 
have wondrous children in whose eyes and minds you are mir- 
rored, and I; and in their souls there is reflected more or less 
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obscurely the image of that which is higher still. Such there 
are among your offspring, and you know not how great they 
are, or what a part they play in this universe. 

EARTH. I do not understand that which you say about 
mirrors, ot about my children. Your philosophy is too high 
for me; all that I know is that you are the centre and end of 
my desire. I live by you alone and for you alone. That 
which you say is doubtiess true, but I cannot love the Infinite, 
I must have that which I can see and feel and understand, 

SuN. Poor Earth! Ido not contradict you, and you are 
not wholly wrong. You are still very young. As you grow 
older you will become calmer and wiser, and you will learn to 
love me with an affection unembittered by passion and unclouded 
by delusion, You will accept the nature of things. Neither you, 
nor I, nor any mortal can hope to attain to absolute happiness, 
nor should it be the end of our endeavour to attain to that which 
is not within our reach. If we labour and do our duty and sub- 
mit to the divine laws we shall have so much of happiness as is 
compatible with our limited and imperfect state. It is much 
to live at all, and to be borne onwards in this gallant company 
through the cool and soft expanses of the infinite void. I at 
least rejoice to run my course. 

EARTH. Ah! you are kind, but you are cold, You kindle 
heat in others, but remain unmoved yourself. Sometimes I 
think that if I could come close to you and touch you I should 
find that you were not the globe of glowing fire which at this 
distance you appear to be, but an icy cold body radiating force 
which, when it strikes others, produces heat by force of the 
blow. Why should I die of love for the sake of a brilliant 
Egotist? Alas! it is the weakness of women that they can 
see every defect and yet adore. Your sex can only love if 
they are under the spell of an illusion. 

SuN. Love is a word of many meanings. You use it in 
one sense only, the desire to unite and blend with the beloved. 
But there is the love of the creator for the created, the pro- 
tector for the protected, the preserver for the preserved 

EARTH. And the destroyer for the destroyed? Oh, yes! 
You are very wise and know all things, You speak truly. 
For me there is but one meaning of the word love, the desire 
to blend, soul and body, with him whom I love. If it were not 
for the opposing force of which I spoke 

SuN. You would rush to your destruction. In _ the 
counsels of Infinite Wisdom you have yet a task to fulfil, 
Submit yourself therefore as best you can to the decree which 
you cannot alter. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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WASHINGTON, Oct, II, 1907. 


THE man in the street as well as the man in the club, the two 
extremes of the social scale, are for once practically agreed. It is 
not often this happens, and when it does it is worth noting. The 
one thing on which men agree at the present time is that Mr. 
Roosevelt can be the next president of the United States if he will 
permit the Convention to nominate him. That the Convention will 
be a Roosevelt convention no one doubts. That the Convention 
will nominate Mr. Roosevelt if he does not prevent it no one 
questions. The only element of doubt is as to the attitude of 
Mr. Rocsevelt. 

To an outsider it seems as if it were an insult to Mr. Roosevelt 
to consider him in connection with the nomination. On the night 
of his election three years ago, Mr. Roosevelt voluntarily renounced 
further presidential honours. He went out of his way to do this. 
It was not incumbent upon him at that time to inform the 
country that he would not again accept another nomination. 
Neither custom nor precedent required it, and there were no cir- 
cumstances attending his election that compelled him at that 
moment to efface himself as a presidential possibility, but without 
consulting his friends, possibly against the advice of some of them, 
who saw no necessity for a declaration of that character at that 
time, Mr. Roosevelt made this public announcement : 


I am deeply sensible of the honour done me by the American people in thus 
expressing their confidence in what I have done and what I have tried to do. 
I appreciate to the full the solemn responsibility this confidence imposes upon 
me, and | shall do all that in my power lies not to forfeit it. 

On the fourth of March I shall have served three and a half years, and this 
three and a half years constitutes my first term. The wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms regards the substance and not the form, 
and under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination. 


Nothing could be more clearly or explicitly expressed. The 
statement leaves no ground for misinterpretation, and no possible 
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loophole for a change of attitude regarding the “ wise custom” 
which “regards the substance and not the form.” Since then Mr. 
Roosevelt has repeatedly in public and in private, officially and 
semi-officially, repeated his determination not to be swerved from 
the decision he reached on the night of election not again to be a 
candidate or accept another nomination. That would seem to 
preclude the possibility of the consideration of Mr. Roosevelt as 
a candidate, but it has not ; on the contrary, his is the one name 
to-day that is really considered in that connection. 

And in so regarding him, it is perhaps almost superfluous to 
add, the country does not in any way mean to insult the President 
or to impugn his sincerity. Last month I gave some of the 
reasons why Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration was not regarded as 
conclusive. In the last thirty days, additional reasons have been 
offered that convince the adherents of Mr. Roosevelt that it is 
imperative he shall again be the Republican candidate. One 
reason, perhaps the strongest, is the growing belief among poli- 
ticians that Secretary Taft has made less impress upon the 
country than his friends hoped for at the time when his candidacy 
was formally launched with the approval of the President. Why 
the country has not taken as kindly to Mr. Taft as his friends had 
reason to expect, and as his great abilities and devotion to the 
public service justify, it is difficult to explain, unless it is to be 
found in the obvious explanation that the public is not in a mood 
to accept Mr. Taft when it wants Mr. Roosevelt, and believes that 
it is only necessary to exert sufficient pressure to make Mr. Taft 
impossible and Mr. Roosevelt inevitable. A thinking public, a 
public that not only thinks for itself, but also gives expression to 
its belief, is mutable, but also stubborn and determined. Its 
mood at this time is one of insistence that Mr. Roosevelt shall 
again be the candidate, and it will require much stronger reasons 
than those that have been advanced to convince it that Mr. Roose- 
velt cannot with perfect propriety be nominated, his declaration 
on the night of election to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Events of the last two weeks have more than ever strengthened 
the belief that it would be folly not tonominate him. Mr. Roose- 
velt has been making speeches in the South West, which from the 
Republican standpoint is “the enemy’s country,” as on election 
day its ballots are cast for the Democratic candidate. But every- 
where Mr. Roosevelt was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
and Democrats vied with Republicans in their welcome. Since 
the Civil War it has been the dream of every Republican candi- 
date for the presidency to break the solid South. Enthusiasm is 
one thing and votes are another, and because the South gives 
Mr. Roosevelt a hearty welcome, it does not necessarily mean 
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that his hosts of to-day will be his supporters at the polls 
to-morrow ; but if any Republican can make a breach in the 
citadel of Democracy it is Mr. Roosevelt, because Democratic 
discipline is relaxed and the guns are no longer served in their old- 
time precision. 

If Mr. Bryan is nominated by the Democratic convention, as 
now seems highly probable, the South will of course accept him 
as its candidate, for the boast of the South is its “ regularity,” and it 
does not openly bolt the party choice, but it will give him his support 
as a matter of duty rather than of devotion. There are thousands, 
a great many thousands, of Southern men, who would, I believe, 
as a matter of choice rather vote for Mr. Roosevelt than for Mr. 
Bryan if the two men are the rival candidates. Some of them 
under the protection afforded by a secret ballot will ; some of them 
who cannot reconcile it with their consciences to vote for a 
Republican will salve their consciences by remaining away from 
the polls on election day, which no doubt Mr. Roosevelt would 
appreciate almost as much as if they voted for him. Personal 
considerations apart, there are other reasons why Mr. Roosevelt 
should at this moment command the approval of the South. He 
has done many things that peculiarly appeal to the people of that 
section. In no part of the country is “trust busting” such a 
popular sport as it is in the South, and the hue and cry raised by 
Mr. Roosevelt against the trusts has been vigorously joined in by 
the South, which believes that the trust is an invention of the 
Yankee to increase the cost of manufactured articles to the South 
and cheapen the price of southern tobacco and cotton and other 
agricultural products. The South believes that the Panama Canal 
will be greatly to her commercial advantage, and as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name is more intimately associated with the canal than that of 
any other man the South is grateful. And perhaps more than 
anything else to endear Mr. Roosevelt to the South is his stand 
on the race question—the negroes and the Japanese, because the 
South regards the Japanese much as it does the negroes ; the very 
colour of the Japanese is proof to the Southern mind that they 
are of a lower order of civilisation than the whites, which is why 
the South sympathises with California in her determination to 
exclude the Japanese, and is prepared to stand behind the Presi- 
dent in whatever lengths he may go. The attitude of the South 
is typically expressed by the Baltimore Sum, one of the oldest 
newspapers in the country, and one of the most influential, when 
it says : 

The despatch of the warships to the Pacific is being bitterly assailed by 
some Northern Democratic newspapers, but Southern statesmen are too wise 
to commit themselves to a shortsighted and superficial policy. If any inter- 
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national significance attaches to the transfer of our battleships to the Pacific, 
it is a significance which is in line with a policy that the South believes has a 
direct bearing on its own protection. In a word, the race question is the 
supreme question for the South, and it must of necessity sympathise with 
every movement which tends to prevent the breaking down in any part of the 
country of barriers that it considers essential to the preservation of our 
civilisation and race purity. 


Parenthetically it may be added that Japan as well as all the 
rest of the world should give to Southern race-feeling the weight 
to which it is entitled, but probably this has not as yet been duly 
taken into account in estimating the future relations between the 
United States and Japan. The East is sympathetically inclined 
toward Japan, but violently opposed are the South and West, 
and the fact that the South is Democratic, and the West is 
Republican takes the movement out of the realm of party politics 
and ensures the President the support not only of his own party 
but also of the great bulk of the party in opposition. 

There is still another reason why the South looks upon Mr. 
Roosevelt with approving eye. It will be remembered that shortly 
after he entered the White House he violently outraged Southern 
sensibility by inviting Booker T. Washington, the famous negro 
educator and former slave, to luncheon. Racial equality is the 
one thing the South will not tolerate, and although it was ex- 
plained that in extending the invitation to Dr. Washington Mr. 
Roosevelt had acted thoughtlessly and with no intention to offend 
Southern susceptibilities, it was an offence that the South would 
not condone, as the mere fact that any white man could so far 
forget his pride of race as to sit at the same table with a black 
man and treat him as his equal was proof to the Southern mind 
that Mr. Roosevelt was unfit to be President. But since then 
Mr. Roosevelt has regained all and more than he lost, and the 
faux pas of the Washington luncheon has been atoned for by the 
summary dismissal of the negro infantrymen accused of having 
“shot up” Brownsville, but who were given no opportunity to 
prove their innocence before a military or civil tribunal. That is 
the kind of ‘‘justice” the Southerner likes when the negro is 
concerned ; justice swift and merciless, with the assumption that 
the negro is guilty, and whatever testimony might be adduced in 
his favour carefully suppressed. The fact that the negroes have 
bitterly resented this treatment and have pledged themselves to 
vote against both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, should either be 
nominated, may have hurt Mr. Roosevelt elsewhere, but certainly 
not with the whites of the South. If a Southerner is ever in 
doubt as to what he should do politically those doubts vanish the 
moment he knows that his proposed action will be resented by 
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the negroes. Nothing could strengthen Mr. Roosevelt’s hold on 
the south more than the active opposition of the negroes. 


Here you have some of the reasons in the opinion of the 
politicians why Mr. Roosevelt should be nominated, leaving aside 
all question as to Mr. Roosevelt’s personal preference in the 
matter, about which there is wide divergence of opinion, some 
people believing that he now regrets his hasty renunciation, while 
others are firmly convinced that nothing could induce him to 
depart from his intention not to be again a candidate. But the 
greatest reason of all perhaps is to be found in the fear existing 
in the mind of Mr. Roosevelt and some of his close friends that 
Mr. Taft cannot be nominated, and that if Mr. Taft is not nomi- 
nated the nominee will be a “reactionary,” a man who will not 
continue the “ Roosevelt policies,” but who will, on the contrary, 
reverse them. Mr. Roosevelt has said to his friends that he would 
regard as the greatest evil and the direst menace to the country 
the election of a Republican president who would not carry “on 
the war in behalf of the people,” and he has also been reported as 
having said that to prevent such a catastrophe he might consider 
that it was incumbent upon him, despite his declaration made on 
the night of election, to permit his renomination. We are still 
nine months from the time when the nomination will be made, 
and while it would be foolish to say that Mr. Taft cannot be 
nominated—in fact, only one degree less foolish than to assert 
with positiveness that his nomination is assured—there is sufficient 
doubt about it to cause the President concern; and if Mr. Taft is 
not nominated and if Mr. Roosevelt stands aside the nominee 
will represent progressive conservatism rather than extreme 
radicalism. That an ultra conservatism can be nominated does 
not seem probable if the present temper of the public is to be 
taken as a safe guide; but if Mr. Roosevelt is not a candidate and 
Mr. Taft is not nominated it would seem as if the Convention 
would steer a rather safe middle course, and while approving all 
that the President has done, select a man less radical than he has 
proved himself to be. For these reasons the belief grows almost 
daily that the Convention, with or without Mr. Roosevelt’s consent, 
will nominate him, and under those circumstances it will be im- 
possible for him to decline, as for him to decline would be as base 
as for a general to desert his army after the enemy has fired the 
first shot. 

Most people believe that if nominated Mr. Roosevelt would be 
elected, in all probability by an even greater majority than that 
which he had in 1904. The Springfield Republican, however, 
does not unreservedly share this view, and its argument is 
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interesting. It assumes, as every one else does, that the Demo- 
cratic candidate will be Mr. Bryan, and on that hypothesis it 
speculates on the future by the light of the election returns of 
three years ago. Mr. Roosevelt would be weaker next year than 
he was in 1904, in the opinion of the Springfield Repudlican, 
because of the traditional objection to a third term, the antagonism 
of the negroes in the Northern States, and the opposition of the 
capitalists against whom the President has aroused popular 
indignation. 

In this connection [the paper continues] it is usually forgotten that the 
millionaires and the corporations might actually prefer to experiment with 
Mr. Bryan for four years, for the reason that Mr. Bryan, as President, would 
be rendered helpless and useless, in his relations with the lawmaking power, 
by a Senate overwhelmingly Republican. Capital might take the view that a 
shackled Bryan in the White House would bea safer risk than a Roosevelt 
backed by a Congress tied to him by the bonds of party allegiance. It has 
already been demonstrated that a Republican Radical as President can 
accomplish more for Radical policies than a Democratic Radical who has to 
fight a reactionary Senate easily aroused against him by partisan feeling. 
Now, while Mr. Bryan might be helped in a campaign against Mr. Roosevelt 
by this line of reflection among the powers of finance and syndicated wealth, 
it is certain that Mr. Roosevelt would have to divide with him the Radical 
vote of the country far more than he did with Judge Parker in 1904. 

Analysing these election returns it is seen that in the first 
place the total vote in 1904 was 450,000 less than in 1900, 
although it ought to have been greater owing to the increased 
population, which proves that probably not far from 1,000,000 
men remained away from the polls. Although Mr. Roosevelt had 
a majority over Mr. Parker of 2,500,000 he polled only 400,000 
more votes than McKinley did in 1900, and Parker polled 
1,000,000 votes less than Bryan did in 1900. The conclusion, 
of course, is ineluctable that while some of Bryan’s irreconcilable 
followers voted for Roosevelt in resentment for Parker’s nomina- 
tion the major part remained from voting, thus increasing Mr. 
Roosevelt’s majority. The Repudlican’s conclusion is “ that careful 
analysis. does not sustain the view that as a candidate next year 
for a third term Mr. Roosevelt would necessarily be invincible 
against any possible opposition.” 

Few newspapers and few public men agree with the Republican, 
The general opinion is that if Mr. Roosevelt is nominated he will 
have little to fear, and that he can defeat Mr. Bryan without 
much greater effort than was required to defeat Mr. Parker. 
“The wise custom that limits the President to two terms” will 
undoubtedly cost him some votes, because there are men honest 
in their belief that to break the tradition means “the Mexicanisa- 
tion” of the Government and all the evils that will follow. But 
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these are few, and they belong to a past generation. To the 
generation of to-day, and especially the men who believe in 
Mr. Roosevelt, who approve of all that he has done, and hope he 
may be given an opportunity to continue his work during the 
next four years, the third term has no terrors. Public sentiment 
has been well tested in regard to this. The third term sentiment 
defeated Grant’s nomination, but Grant was not Roosevelt, and 
1908 is not 1881. In the last quarter of a century many tradi- 
tions have been broken down in the United States. 


If, as now indicated, Mr. William R. Hearst has not yet 
abandoned his ambition to be President of the United States the 
sorely troubled Democratic party may have still further trouble in 
store for it, because Mr. Hearst’s candidacy bodes no good to 
Mr. Bryan or whoever else the Democrats may nominate. When 
Mr. Hearst last year became a candidate for the governorship of 
New York it was necessary for him to have a party behind him 
and he created what is known as the Independence League. He 
was nominated by the League and he then served what was in 
effect an ultimatum on the Democratic party. The Democrats 
must either nominate him or else he would run as an independent 
candidate, and that would mean the sure defeat of the Democratic 
candidate, as it would split the Democratic vote. As the lesser 
of two political evils the Democrats accepted Mr. Hearst’s terms 
and nominated him, and Mr. Hughes was elected, not because of 
Republicans who voted for him, but because thousands of 
Democrats refused to vote for Mr. Hearst. 

The Independence League at that.time was confined solely to 
the state of New York, but at a conference held in New York a 
few days ago it was resolved to make of it a national party and 
to nominate its own candidate for the presidency next year. 
Mr. Hearst is of course the party’s logical candidate, and there is 
a general belief among politicians that he will be nominated next 
year. 

The Democrats see in these tactics a repetition of those by 
which Mr. Hearst was enabled to secure the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion last year. They believe that the Independence League will 
hold its convention in advance of the Democratic, that Mr. Hearst 
will be nominated, and that he will say to the Democratic 
managers: “ Either you nominate me as the regular Democratic 
candidate or I shall run as the candidate of the Independence 
League, and you know what that means.” And the Democrats 
do know whatthat means. It will mean splitting the Democratic 
vote in two; it will mean the inevitable defeat of the Democratic 
candidate, and as inevitably the election of the Republican 
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candidate. Mr. Hearst, of course, cannot be elected on an inde- 
pendent ticket ; he does not, we may feel certain, cherish any 
such wild delusion, but it will immensely strengthen him and 
show the Republicans as well as the Democrats that he is a 
political power to be reckoned with. 

Should Mr. Hearst be nominated he would, one is inclined to 
believe, poll a large vote, because he would appeal to the extreme 
Radicals, who are tired of talk and want action ; whose prototypes 
were found in the French Revolution, who sang the ¢a zva and 
cut off the heads of aristocrats and believed they were regenerating 
society. The guillotine was the only remedy then just as the 
jail is the only remedy now. Reform when no one suffers is 
never real reform to the Radical. He is not impressed by talk; 
what he craves is action. The fining of corporations does not 
seem adequate ; he wants the men who own the corporations put 
in jail so that they may suffer for their misdeeds. This is what 
Mr. Hearst has long advocated. He is the one consistent re- 
former, the only Radical courageous enough to live up to his 
creed. Whether he would be as radical as he is now if he were 
elected President—because the presidency has a sobering influence 
on most men—need not be discussed, as his followers do not look 
so far in the future. They believe that if given power he would 
use it, and he would use it in the interest of the masses against 
the classes. That at least is their conventional mode of expres- 
sion, but what they really mean and hope is that the privileges 
now enjoyed by the classes will be transferred to the masses, who 
will be the beneficiaries of the industry and intellect and capital 
of others. That is the doctrine that Mr. Hearst has preached, 
and the seed has fallen on very fertile soil. He numbers his 
converts and zealots by the thousands, and Mr. Hearst as the 
leader of the Party of Discontent is to be reckoned with as a 
social and political force. 


The American multi-millionaire has always been an interesting 
study to me, because so far as I am able to judge he is the one 
American who gets nothing out of life. The moderately rich 
man as riches are rated in the United States, but who in Europe 
would be reckoned among the very wealthy, finds a good deal of 
pleasure in life, although it is too obviously purchased pleasure to 
commend it to the man who prefers to get his enjoyment out of him- 
self rather than to buy it. Still if one’s tastes run to great show 
and luxury the American millionaire is able to gratify them, but the 
multi-millionaire has been too busy making his millions to have 
any emotions left, and he is too desperately busy protecting those 
millions from attack to have either inclination or time for enjoy- 
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ment. Most of the great millionaires live almost as frugally as a 
low-class Chinaman and care as little for creature comforts. 
Russell Sage’s $10 suits and his two red apples for lunch are 
Wall Street classics, and the abstemiousness of other great 
millionaires has long been held up as an example to the ambitious 
youth who would amass millions. 

An interesting light has been thrown on the conception taken 
by one great millionaire of his responsibilities. A few days ago 
Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church 
of New York, addressing the young people’s class, said that a few 
years ago Mr. Rockefeller was privately asked why, in view of his 
enormous fortune and his simple tastes, he did not retire. Mr. 
MacArthur quotes Mr. Rockefeller as making this reply : 


I am the trustee of the property of others through the providence of God 
committed to my care. I am the steward of vast interests, belonging in great 
part to widows and orphans and others who are actually or relatively poor. 
For this holding I am responsible to God. Were I to give up my interest in 
the Standard Oil I would imperil the interests of those people, according to 
the popular supposition that my withdrawal would hurt the company’s busi- 
ness. Therefore I feel it my duty to God and to the people whose money is 
invested in my company to continue active in its welfare. 


Mr. MacArthur was asked after his address as to the authenticity 
of the quotation. He said it was authentic, and he intimated that 
he had put the question to Mr. Rockefeller, and that it was to him 
that Mr. Rockefeller made the reply. 

A great many persons who have paid heavy tribute to the 
Standard Oil Company, and contributed their share toward Mr. 
Rockefeller’s millions, will doubtless feel less regret now that they 
know that eminent plutocrat is simply the steward of God. How- 
ever, it will perhaps be noted that Mr. Rockefeller contents himself 
with merely /ending to the Lord, and that he keeps a very firm 
grip upon his principal. 


Not since the time immediately preceding the war with Spain, 
when it was apparent to every one that war was inevitable, and 
the United States was making feverish preparations to grapple 
with Spain, and Mr. Roosevelt (then the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy) wanted to send the American Navy to destroy the 
Spanish fleet on the high seas, have the newspapers indulged in 
so much talk of war as they have during the last few weeks. Part 
of it is rank sensationalism, part of it is politics, and part of 
it is a well-founded fear that the sending of the American 
Navy to the Pacific is an ill-timed move, and if not deliberately 
provocative will produce that result. The American people are 
too proud, too emotional, too self-conscious to be guilty of a strong 
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man’s weakness and admit that they dare not do a thing because 
of the fear of consequences. Now the fleet must go. However 
ill-advised, however injudicious or ill-timed, there can be no re- 
vocation of the orders, for that would be construed as fear of Japan 
or fear that the fleet is inefficient. Anything rather than that, is 
the American feeling. 

But while it is now accepted that the fleet will sail in December 
in compliance with the President’s orders, the fear that evil may 
come of it is widely distributed. The New York Sun, which dis- 
likes Mr. Roosevelt and disapproves his policies, but which has 
always been noted for its accuracy of statement, predicts war in 
these startling words : 

Those who apparently have the right to express authoritative explanations 
of the object of transferring the navy to the western ocean persist in saying 
that it is for practice. We regret to say that we share the Japanese belief 
that the explanation is false. 

The navy is going to the Pacific for war with Japan, and Japan recognises 
the fact and is energetically preparing for it. Once the operation of transfer- 
ring our ships to Pacific waters has been accomplished war is inevitable. 

It is an insane project. 

Most of the newspapers frankly admit they do not know what to 
make of the Sum’s explicit declaration. They do not believe that war 
is as imminent as the Suz declares, but even those papers that 
approve of the transfer of the fleet to the western coast and sup- 
port the President’s policy, now no longer see any sense in main- 
taining the subterfuge of the “practice cruise.” Thus the 
Washington ost, foremost among the Jingoes and intensely 
Japophobe, says : 

It is not intended to imply that the despatch of the battleship fleet to the 
Pacific coast is the harbinger of a rupture with Japan. Nevertheless, it is 
absurd to assume that the prospective journey of the bulk of the American 
navy is for mere practice purposes or for the edification of the people of San 
Francisco and the vicinity. It is designed, at least, to give foreign Powers, 
and especially Japan, an object-lesson, but the demonstration is intended to 
be rather a deterrent than an incentive to hostilities. Japan is not in a 
financial condition to warrant entering upon a war with the United States 
just yet. She assented to a termination of her conflict with Russia primarily 
because of financial exhaustion, and it will take her some time to recover. 


What disturbs rather than quiets the public are the President’s 
speeches, which show that in less than a year he has entirely 
reversed his opinion in regard to the required naval strength of 
the country. Ina speech made in Illinois last week he pleaded 
for the enlargement of the Navy and the maintenance of its 
efficiency as the surest means of promoting peace. This plea for 
a greater Navy is a radical change from the view he held last 
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December, when in his message to Congress he argued that ihe 
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Navy was sufficiently powerful for the proper protection of the 
country, and that new vessels should be laid down only to take 
the place of those become obsolete, so as to maintain the existing 
strength. Now he is evidently convinced that this was a mistake, 
and that it is necessary greatly to increase the Navy so as to 
maintain fleets both in the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

Whether relations with Japan are strained, or the fear of war 
exists only in the imagination of newspaper writers, one thing is 
certain. When Congress meets, the members from the Pacific 
coast will be more insistent than ever upon Japanese exclusion, 
and the knowledge that the American Navy is within gunshot of 
San Francisco will stiffen them in their demands. Let me recall 
what took place last February, when the President was conferring 
with the Californians over the Japanese school exclusion. At 
that time the President told the Californians that there was danger 
of serious complications with Japan, perhaps war, unless Japan 
was permitted the full enjoyment of her treaty rights. The 
President was asked why the Navy was not ordered to the Pacific. 
He explained that it would be regarded by Japan as an un- 
friendly act, and perhaps bring on the very thing they were all so 
anxious to avoid—war. Now,a year later, what the Californians 
wanted willhave been done. The American Navy will be in the 
Pacific ; Japan, so far as the public knows, has not construed it 
as an unfriendly act ; and the Californian members of Congress 
will feel they have nothing to fear from Japan, but everything to 
fear from their constituents unless they secure the passage of an 
Act excluding the Japanese. And in this demand, as I have 
already pointed out, they will have the support of the South, which 
is prepared to adopt any policy to assert the superiority of the 
white race, and to emphasise the inferior social status of the 
coloured race. If Japan, great in the arts of peace as well as the 
arts of war, is legally proclaimed as of a lower social order because 
her people are not white, will it not be more than ever justifica- 
tion to the whites of the South to look upon the negroes as so 
greatly inferior to the whites that it is absurd to consider them 
their social or political equals ; for the negro has not yet proved 
himself great in anything, and fifty years of freedom has raised 
him only inappreciably in the scale of civilisation ? 


A. MAURICE LOW. 


OXFORD AND A COMMISSION 


ACCORDING to the generally approved opinion, the result of 
the recent debate in the House of Lords appears to give Oxford 
and Cambridge a /ocus penitentieg—although there is some 
doubt and disagreement as to the crimes which call for repent- 
ance—and the British public time to make up its mind. 
Nothing is to be done for the present. Even Oxford, that 
standing cock-shy of Liberalism, is not exactly guilty; but she 
is to be careful not to “do it again,” or she may be visited by 
aCommission, This is not an altogether satisfactory situation. 
Every advocate of Progress in its various branches will exploit 
it to the full. We shall be confronted with demonstrations 
intended to frighten Oxford into hasty statute-making—legisla- 
tion under the lash—and to stimulate Governments into “ doing 
something.” The sword of Damocles will be visibly suspended 
from the roof of the Convocation House, and academic de- 
baters will point impressively to the gradual weakening of the 
supporting thread ; the difficulty of considering questions on 
their merits will be indefinitely increased. One rather wishes 
that the public did not take as readily to the idea of University 
Commissions as a hypochondriac to a new patent medicine ; 
that it would consider seriously—cant and catchwords apart— 
what is meant by University reform; how far changes are 
really demanded by responsible persons within the University 
and by any considerable section of educated men outside it; 
and, most of all, how much Oxford is able and willing to do 
for herself. All Government interference with the older 
Universities is a pis aller at best ; Commissions, unless they 
have a solid and united backing of academic as well as non- 
academic supporters, can do no good, and are merely interrup- 
tions to business, If they are to be justified, they need some- 
thing more than the often mutually inconsistent demands of 
groups of teachers, each firmly and laudably convinced of the 
paramount claims of its own special subject ; and the very 
natural aspirations of ardent thinkers not so far removed from 
their “ Greats” reading of Plato, but that they find it easier and 
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more picturesque to construct ideal societies than to practise 
the working of real ones. 

The case for drastic reform has been stated with plenty of 
vigour and even acrimoay. Daily papers have opened their 
columns to more than one series of critical art:cles, all well- 
intentioned and some well-informed. There has been a great 
deal of conventional rhetoric and a certain amount of solid 
fact. The public bas been, one would suppose, wearied by 
laudations of efficiency and pious wishes for a Truly National 
University; and every now and then real but quite easily 
curable evils have been indicated. Lastly, the Bishop of 
Birmingham has led the attack in the House of Lords. Bishop 
Gore’s admirable activity in the great world has necessarily 
severed his immediate connection with modern Oxford. The 
loss is Oxford’s, not the Bishop’s, One can only the more 
honour the good-nature and goodwill which made him the 
mouthpiece of ‘‘reform” in the discussion of questions with 
which no one but an academic resident could be really familiar, 
In one way or another, in Parliament and the Press, various 
ills and abuses have been alleged, and some stress has been 
laid on the difficulty of curing them without external com- 
pulsion, 

It happens that at this particular moment Oxford is soliciting 
contributions from a public which naturally wants to know 
what is going to be done with its money. That is one 
additional reason for considering the situation. What are the 
alleged ailments of Oxford, and how far do they need a Com- 
mission to cure them ? 

More than most societies, Universities suffer severely in 
reputation from the misdoings of past generations ; and because 
Oxford has at certain periods in the past not been animated 
by an actively progressive spirit, it is always safe and popular 
for modern critics to call their opponents a “ party of stagna- 
tion.” One is always liable to that imputation, when one is 
not prepared to go as far as the Extreme Left, Expressions 
like this belong so much to the common armoury of academic 
controversy that it would be surprising if the joint authors of 
Oxford and the Nation were more mealy-mouthed than earlier 
reformers, But it is surely not without importance that even 
the spokesman of the present Government in the Upper House 
actually questions the existence in Universities of any con- 
siderable party of obstructives hostile to innovation in general, 
Evidently the facts are too patent even for the use of venerable 
and useful catchwords. No one who has any acquaintance 
with the facts can possibly say that the general and guiding 
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temper of Oxford during the last quarter of a century has been 
conservative, if conservatism means hostility to change. Change, 
indeed, has been the very law of our being since the last 
Commission. Newschools and new degrees have been created. 
The University course has been made easy for immigrants from 
colonial and American seminaries, We have tried to serve the 
State by providing courses of training for soldiers and Indian 
civil servants and forestry candidates. We have done our best 
—at the risk of imposing unnecessary burdens on the average 
man—to adapt our honour examinations to the vociferous 
needs of the “serious student.” Natural Science has been 
lavishly subsidised ; we have endowed its teachers and built 
its laboratories ; Science has shown its gratitude by asking for 
more, and we have given again. Short of discouraging the 
study of Greek, and of granting the much-disputed benefit of 
degrees for women—whom we admit to our examinations 
without subjecting them to the restrictions of time which bind 
the undergraduite—Oxford has been ready and eager to 
comply with any and every demand. It is a little thing that the 
severe agricultural depression of the eighties has not prevented 
the colleges from paying the heavy taxes which the last Com- 
mission too light-heartedly imposed upon them; but in several 
cases they have voluntarily increased their contributions to the 
University exchequer ; and there is a growing and general 
tendency to devote more fellowships to the endowment of 
research. 

Well, it may be said, we are unprofitable servants ; we have 
done that which was our duty to do. Very likely. But the 
point is that the spirit which rules in the councils of Oxford 
has been anything but obstructive ; either there is no “ party 
of stagnatien,” or, if there be, it has really no voice in the 
management of affairs, but merely murmurs a futile and 
negligible “ Vox Placet” in the corners of one or two reaction- 
ary common-rooms, 

But, we are told, while perhaps professors and college tutors 
may not be quite so black as they are sometimes painted, there 
is a standing danger to reform in the character of Convocation 
(the whole body of Masters of Arts, resident or non-resident) 
and Congregation (Masters of Arts resident within a mile and 
a half of Carfax), Now this is a matter about which there is 
so much misconception in the public mind that one may be 
pardoned for restating what are, after all, rather obvious facts, 
It appears to be commonly supposed that every non-resident 
M.A, who keeps his name on the books of his college is zso 
facto a reactionary, an obscurantist, and an obstructive. When 
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Oxford is agitated by serious educational questions these illiter- 
ates are represented as issying—with a spontaneous enthusiasm 
for mere opposition to change—from their Tory and generally 
clerical fastnesses, and deciding problems with which they have 
no concern or familiarity by sheer weight of numbers; while 
the outraged resident, thus deprived of the legitimate mastery of 
his own house, can only enwrap himself in his virtue and 
pray for a Commission which shall disfranchise all country 
parsons, The representation is picturesque and pleasing, but 
inaccurate. As a matter of mere historical fact, during the 
past quarter of a century the non-resident has been particularly 
cautious in the exercise of his privilege. Only on three occa- 
sions has he appeared in any considerable numbers, and even 
then only in obedience to a strong whip issued by residents ; 
and twice his vote has secured a victory for what would, 1 
suppose, be naturally called progress. It is true that on the 
third occasion he did not vote ‘‘ Placet.’ Three years ago, the 
clerical world allowed itself to be very unreasonably agitated 
by a proposed change in the method of appointing examiners 
in the School of Theology. The Church was declared to be 
in danger, and voters imported from distant parishes gained 
what appears to a layman to have been an entirely unimportant 
victory for a cause which was otherwise supported only by a 
minority—an intelligent and zealous minority, it is true— 
among Oxonian residents, Much capital has been made out 
of this naturally, But the occasion, regarded as an object- 
lesson, was entirely negligible ; ecclesiastical questions have not 
for many years played any important part in Oxford politics ; 
nor does it look as if there were any academic problems in 
the near future which would have a direct, special, and uniting 
interest for the Church, Convocation, then, cannot reasonably 
be regarded as a danger to the reformer. It has not impeded 
useful legislation since the last Commission, nor is it likely to 
do so in the future. Why change a system which is really 
responsible for no inconvenience, and which enables the loyal 
son of Oxford to retain his connection at will with his old 
College and University, for one under which the non-resident 
rulers of Oxford would belong to a class certainly not repre- 
sentative of the nation, and not even specially qualified to deal 
with the multifarious relations existing between the University 
and the country? Recent writers in the daily press propose, 
instead of the existing Convocation, a body of educational and 
scientific experts—teachers, or researchers, or holders of cer- 
tificates in Pedagogy. These would be very useful; but why 
exclude the rest? ‘This, apparently, is part of the scheme for 
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making Oxford, as they say, “truly national.” If any one 
supposes that a University which loses touch with all its alumni 
except the “ educationists ” becomes thereby more “ national,” 
he is welcome to his opinion, But it does not seem very prob- 
able that the nation will give hima Commission to recommend 
his point of view. I do not obtrude any financial considera- 
tions. It is agreed by at least one school of reformers that 
arguments based on financial expediency are “ sordid,” 
Congregation (which considers all proposals before they come 
to the Convocation stage, and can quash them by a negative 
vote) fares even worse at the hands of its critics. This body 
owes its present form to the Commissioners of 1852, and was 
intended, no doubt, to include only professors and residents 
in colleges (and not all of these last, it may be observed, were 
at that date engaged in any kind of research or educational 
work), Other English institutions also have outgrown the 
intention of their creators and done no harm in the process, 
Congregation includes among those Masters who live within the 
prescribed distance of Carfax a good many who have nothing 
to do with college or university teaching. It is “common 
form” to censure these persons for their alleged interference 
with academic legislation, and to demand their exclusion. As 
a matter of fact, some of them are engaged in coaching for Uni- 
versity examinations, and their counsels may be quite valuable 
on educational matters ; and as for the rest, academic debates 
about the omission of a clause here, and the addition of a 
section there, are hardly in themselves attractive enough to 
overcome the modesty which shrinks from interfering with 
unfamiliar matters. The average “non-educational” resident 
is not a constant nor a willing voter, unless “ great issues, good 
or bad for human kind,” are involved—questions where, one 
would think, University and college teachers are really helped 
by being as much as possible in touch with extra-collegiate 
opinion—such as the problem of degrees for women, or “com- 
pulsory Greek.” And it is surely no bad thing that a body of 
men who from their residence on the spot are fairly conversant 
with the workings of academic thought, should be able to hold 
the balance in important matters when that thought is divided 
against itself. One does not wish to reopen the controversy 
about the place of Greek in ‘‘ Responsions” ; but let the situa- 
tion be briefly summarised. Whatever the decision, it was 
bound to affect the outer world as much as the University, 
Parties in Oxford were pretty evenly matched; Science in 
general wished (naturally enough) to emancipate itself from 
letters ; but some of its greatest leaders spoke plainly for the 
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status quo. \t could not be said that the intelligent public in 
general was in favour of making Greek optional; in Oxford 
itself the victory either way was bound to be won by a very 
small majority, without the intervention of the strictly non- 
academic element ; which, intervening in a matter of more than 
academic importance, turned what would otherwise have been 
practically a drawn battle into a decisive win for the “ Greeks.” 
Why a victory thus gained should be considered in any way 
unfair is a little hard to understand. Yet it appears to rankle. 
This is the contretemps which must have been primarily in the 
minds of the curiously mixed signatories of a letter in the Zzmes 
of last July, praying for a Commission which should, znéer alza, 
remodel our legislative machinery. No doubt “ gerrymander- 
ing the constituency ” is a recognised move in the game of 
politics. But the facts of history hardly supply a case for it at 
Oxford. 

The first demand then of some modern reformers is a com- 
plete change of our legislative bodies, Convocation, Congrega- 
tion, and the Hebdomadal Council. I would plead against this 
that the first two really call for no Commission—unless, indeed, 
on purely antiquarian grounds ; and no Government is likely 
to be influenced by these. As to Council, the present mode of 
election (under which the three estates of Heads of Houses, Pro- 
fessors, and Masters of Arts have a separate representation) is 
not a badone. If we donot get the best men, as is sometimes 
alleged, it is mainly because we must needs elect on a Liberal 
or Conservative “ ticket””—that is, according as a man would 
be likely to vote Liberal or Conservative at a Parliamentary 
election. This, in a University, is about as rational as if you 
were to choose a candidate for his opinion, say, on tobacco- 
smoking—or any other debatable and irrelevant topic. But 
no Commission can cure the mental attitude of electors, 

But if the University is to be reformed, reform must begin 
with the colleges—a task which the Commissioners of 1852 and 
1877 essayed with more or Jess success. These bodies are 
essentially Conservative. Maintenance of tradition is, in a way, 
the very condition of their existence; and many a man is a 
Liberal elsewhere but a Tory in respect of the sacrosanct 
customs of his college. Yet the colleges have loyally done 
their best to accommodate themselves to the requirements of 
the last Commission ; and that means a good deal—when it is 
enough to say that the reformers of the seventies did not, 
apparently, foresee a period of agricultural depression. 

Under the circumstances it is perhaps rather early to begin 
mending the college system again—when really colleges are 
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still confronted by the difficulty of adjusting a modus vivendi 
between the laws of nature and the laws of the Commissionefs. 
For if we may take recent writings as indicating the desires of 
the modern progressives, the object is not to help colleges out 
of their difficulties (Press programmes of Reform say little 
about the sometimes discussed proposal to unify the finance 
of groups of colleges so as to alleviate the burdens of the 
poorer) so much as to involve them in new ones, by 
compelling them to conformity with an alleged Zeitgeist—a 
spirit which sits outside places of education and calls lament- 
ably for Efficiency, Elimination of the Unfit, and Equality of 
Opportunity. 

Among the changes which could conceivably be considered 
by a Commission, the three most generally demanded seem to 
be as follows : “‘ Ordinary,” or ‘ prize” fellowships (fellowships, 
that is, allotted after examination and tenable during a period 
of seven years) are to be curtailed in tenure, or even abolished 
altogether, and “Research” fellowships multiplied ; college 
scholarships are to be given on eleemosynary grounds, as many 
exhibitions are at present ; and the doors of colleges are to be 
closed against those who are “unfit to learn.” The first of 
these proposals needs no external encouragement. At present, 
taking one year with another, only about three or four “ prize” 
fellowships, including the two at All Souls’, are given annualiy ; 
while the number of research fellows has increased and is 
increasing. Whether the practical abolition of the prize fellow 
—who, it should be observed, owes his existence to the last 
Commission—be a good or an evil, is of another consideration ; 
the point is that we do not need external force to compel us 
to do what we are doing already. The second question cannot, 
surely, be said to demand consideration as yet by any other 
body than colleges themselves. It is not certain that there is 
any real evil to be remedied ; the existence of rich scholatship- 
holders has still to be established. Exaggerated language has 
been freely used; as a matter of fact there are very few autho- 
rities qualified to speak; those few generally hold that boys to 
whom a scholarship is mere superfluous wealth are at most an 
insignificant thinority. Every one must agree with the re- 
formers that poor men, if at all deserving, ought to be helped 
into the University ; but even Oxford and the Nation allows that 
“for any one who has real promise there is seldom the 
stnallest difficulty in securing the needful endowment,” Then; 
after all, the poor man is not suffering ; the evil is not really 
crying. Yet it ought to be a crying evil to call for a change 
which will cease to recognise mere intellectual performance, 
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and turh the scholar into a charity-boy instead of the winner 
of a desired prize, and under which 


Slow rises worth by opulence depressed 


will be the proper reading of the line, Right or wrong, it is 
a rather serious new departure, and one which cannot fail to 
strike a blow at the work of public schools ; for it is not to be 
expected that boys will find a real stimulus in the prospect of a 
scholarship which may remain purely honorary. Colleges are 
bound to consider the interests of poor men. But they have 
also to think of the schools of the country, and also to 
maintain their own intellectual standard, _Inter-collegiate 
competition—which it is the fashion, for some inscrutable 
reason, to call “ base”’ and “ sordid’’—-has done very much 
to raise the intellectual level of the University, and coileges 
must see that the game is played by experts. But here again 
it must not be supposed that there is any occasion for 
Government interference, Already the authorities of several 
co'leges are considering schemes which should prevent the 
undoubted scandal of valuable scholarships being held by the 
rich to the detriment of the poor. That situation does not 
yet exist; but it might arise in the absence of a healthy public 
opinion. And it seems to be agreed that the possible danger 
can be very well met by some reduction all round of the 
initial value of scholarships—a reduction which would give 
colleges a larger sum of money to be used for eleemosynary 
purposes as required. 

We come to elimination of the unfit, which means the 
exclusion from Universities of the “incorrigibly idle ”— 
stamped as “ incorrigible” at 18! We must “ get rid of the 
non-reading man’—as if one could draw a hard and fast 
line between the sheep and the goats! The language used 
by Oxford and the Nation in this connection is moderate 
enough; but elsewhere the most impossibly nartow arid 
illiberal views of the duties of a University are sometimes put 
forward with a Pharisaical cocksureness and superiority which 
do nothing to recommend them. The writer is so obviously 
thanking Heaven that he is not as this Passman! Critics of 
this kind are so earnest and well-intentioned that one shudders 
at the things which might be said about them by intemperate 
Opponents, For it would not be really just to call them prigs; 
but then they ought not to use the language of an under- 
graduate literary society. However, in justice to these 
writers, it is only fair to say that their meaning is still doubt- 
ful. Do not colleges already do their best to eliminate the 
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unfit by “ ploughing ” them at matriculation? Or, is it meant 
that there are to be no more passmen? Yet there is room 
for these too in a University, and very often they get as much 
good from it as a serious student. One hardly dares to sug- 
gest that there is a social as well as an iniellectual education, 
or that the possession of serious students alone might not 
make Oxford truly national. And as a matter of fact the 
Utopia of Oxford and the Nation does include passmen, 
The “progressive” view is obscure. Anyhow, within this 
sphere it is quite obvious that Commissions can neither help 
nor hinder. Colleges will and must continue to admit and 
exclude as they please. 

If these matters are not mature for a Commission, the 
Government and as many of the public as care about these 
things ought to be aware that there is a further difficulty in 
the ideals proposed by the most prominent sections of inno- 
vators. These ideals both claim to be progressive, and on 
this basis are sometimes confused with each other ; a con- 
fusion which was rather quaintly illustrated by the “ Battle of 
the Bishops” in the House of Lords, when Bishop Gore com- 
plained that Universities did not open their doors widely 
enough, and Bishop Browne was apparently considered to 
be justifying his University when he showed that Cam- 
bridge had a number of laboratories! The fact is that the 
two aims are wholly contradictory and mutually destructive. 
Teachers of Natural Science stand, of course, for specialisation. 
They are not content with the fact that their students, from the 
moment they come up to the University, need pass no examina- 
tion involving a knowledge of Latin or Greek (except indeed 
that elementary examination in two Gospels and the history of 
the Acts, which the superior persons who write to the Zimes 
call—for reasons best known to themselves—a “ blasphemous 
farce”): the incubus of Greek must be taken away even from 
Responsions, which can be passed while the budding scientist 
is still at school. It is Greek to-day, but one does not need 
the object-lesson of other Universities to see very clearly that 
it will be Latin to-morrow. What science wants is as com- 
plete an emancipation as it can get from everything which is 
not science. But this does not satisfy Oxford and the 
Nation at all. Its authors insist, with justice, that one duty 
of Oxford is to provide a good general education, If I under- 
stand them aright, even the recalcitrant physicist must be com- 
pelled to endure some rudiments of the humaner letters before 
he devotes himself entirely to the classification of what these 
critics call “ticketed stomachs.” ‘Three years,” they say, 
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“spent in the exclusive study of chemistry cannot honestly 
be said to be a coursein arts. . . . Itis this kind of specialisa- 
tion without any general education which we wish to make 
impossible in Oxford. . . . That a man should pass through 
the University without receiving any general education seems 
to us even more undesirable than that he should leave it 
without receiving any specialised education.” Something about 
everything first, then everything about something—an excel- 
lent ideal, with which every one who wishes well to his Univer- 
sity ought to sympathise. One only regrets that holding these 
opinions the authors of the above-mentioned treatise should be 
so inconsistent as to proclaim themselves enemies of ‘ com- 
pulsory Greek.” Rather, they ought to ally themselves with 
the movement at present on foot for reforming the initial 
University examination by widening, not by narrowing, its 
scope; thus, by retaining Greek and adding thereto some 
rudiments of natural science, making the examination in some 
sense a help towards the basis of a liberal education. 
“ Liberalism ” makes strange bedfellows. Opposition to “com- 
pulsory ” Greek is the only link which unites the two sections 
of progressives : otherwise they are as far apart as the poles. 
Under these circumstances a Commission which has to decide 
what is the true end and object of a University is placed in 
the painful situation of Paris, One or other of the com- 
petitors for the apple of preference must be dissatisfied ; 
and that is distressing, when both claimants are extremely 
vocal, and each proclaims herself the only true friend of 
progress. But you cannot satisfy both Science and Oxford 
and the Nation. How much better to leave the University 
to divide the apple ex famille, as it is with a really good will 
endeavouring todo! It is to this end that those tinkerings and 
patchings are directed, which are so often disparaged by the 
advocates of a more drastic policy. 

The plain inference is that Oxford ought not to be frightened 
or hurried out of her normal pace by talk of a Commission, 
the demand for which, as the reader (I hope) sees, is really 
quite unreasonable. Of course, a Visitation inspired by the 
policy of Labour or Socialism could find plenty to do: some 
colleges are still tolerably well off. But what I have tried to 
show is that a Commission honestly desirous of healing the ills 
in our educational and examinational system which are indicated 
by modern reformers, would find itself in great part merely 
adding the weight of its recommendation to processes already 
in operation—forcing an open door. Should the Commis- 
sioners ever decide to be guided by the counsels of one group 
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or another of extremists—whether scientific or archzological 
specialists, or intellectual Pharisees—they would find them- 
selves out of sympathy with every other section of academic 
opinion, Liberal tiot less than Conservative. ‘“ Stagnation” is 
not to blame for this, It is most unfair to use the catchwords 
of former generations and to represent the Oxonian mind as 
in the main reactionary and obstructive. Common-rooms and 
committee-rooms are perfect hotbeds for discussion of new 
points of view. The able article recently contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review by so representative an Oxonian as the 
Rectot of Exetet shows that Oxford is fully alive to the netes- 
sities of the age. She is really trying to “prove all things,” 
and—with tlie aid of the rather Olympian critics who deserve 
all credit for suggesting new themes of debate, but would be 
still more useful if they would condescend to learn and assist 
the practical working of the academic machine—she is fully 
qualified to work out for herself the multifarious problems 
ef a modern University. But a Commission, with the best 
intentions in the world, is only too likely to do the wrong 
things in the wrong way. 

A. D, GODLEY. 


WHY THE ENGLISHMAN IS DESPISED 
IN CANADA 


THE critic of Canada and the Canadians had best tread warily 
nowadays. Pitfails surround him. To mere denunciation 
of his myopic judgment is added the terror of the law. I take 
the following from the Toronto Globe, one of the leading 
papers of Canada, and by no means an unfriendly, if a rather 
ruthless, critic of Great Britain and things British : 


The Department of Immigration is anxious to put a stop, if possible, to the 
frequent statements sent out from Canada by disgruntled immigrants, unre- 
liable Press correspondents and others, to the Press of Great Britain, the 
United States, and other countries, libelling Canada in respect to climate, the 
hardships of immigrants, &c. Some of these stories, particularly those sent 
out last spring, as to conditions prevailing in the Canadian west were weirdly 
sensational, and were of the “wild and woolly” variety. They were almost 
totally unsubstantiated by facts, and were calculated to seriously injure 
Canada’s reputation abroad. 

The first prosecution to punish these wilful slanderers of the Dominion has 
been reported to the Department. In January last G. A. Hoagland of Tabor, 
Alta., had printed in the United States circulars and fraudulent advertisements 
warning Americans that labourers were hot wanted in Canada. The matter 
was taken up by Immigration Commissioner J. O. Smith of Winnipeg and the 
Lethbridge Board of Trade, and a prosecution was begun by the Attorney- 
General of Alberta. As aresult Hoagland has been fined $200 “ for occa- 
sioning injury to a public interest.” The matter will be further looked into by 
the Minister of Justice, and legislation may be introduced at the next session 
of Parliament to impose a substantial penalty on any one who wilfully and 
publicly slanders Canada. 


This was a prosecution for ‘moral effect.” A _ victim 
was selected, the legal machinety was put in motion, a con- 
viction was secured, and with that advertising dexterity which 
makes the student of Canadian matters marvel and wonder, it 
was spread abroad to the far ends of the English-using world, 
if not further, that evil speaking of “ Our Lady of the Snows” 
was doomed for evermore. The lesson has produced its 
effect, What has beerl one imimediate result? It is that 
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the steady inflow of critical letters into the offices of British 
papers has suddenly and remarkably subsided. Some, it is 
true, still arrive, but the writers, inspired by a sort of Inquisi- 
tion terror, adjure secrecy and implore anonymity. They 
show a pitiful timidity for people who have a real grievance. 
Every journalist in touch with Canada is aware of this, and I, 
personally, speak of what I know. There is no need to invent 
or exaggerate. I take a typical letter written last autumn 
which recently came into my hands from a Lancashire emi- 
grant in Leonore, Manitoba, and I quote some phrases : 


The working men are threatened through the press, that if they send any 
reports to England or elsewhere, which the Immigration authorities consider 
to be disadvantageous to Canada, criminal proceedings will be taken against 
them. In support of this statement I quote the following report from a local 
journal : 

FREAK LIBEL DECISIONS. 

Some interesting styles of libel have been discovered in Canada, says 
the Fourth Estate. Not long ago, as readers of the Fourth Estate will 
recall, the Winnipeg Free Press was successfully prosecuted because a humorous 
story of a haunted house was held to have injured the landlord. Last week 
we had occasion to notice an odd suit in Vancouver caused by a dispute over 
circulation between two local papers. A case still more odd was lately tried 
in Alberta. It appears that an unpatriotic resident of that province scattered 
through the United States circulars warning people against immigration to 
Canada,where, it was said, working men from this country could find no em- 
ployment. 

The Attorney-General of Alberta prosecuted the author of the circular “ for 
occasioning an injury to the public interest,” and the court imposed a fine 
of $200. If this is good law, there can be no free press where it is applied. 
Under such ruling a “free” government could have almost as much power to 
squelch newspaper opposition as the most brutal despotism has. Does an 
editor attack dominant parties and their policies? Does he go after grafters 
and boodlers with a sharp stick? Does he denounce corruption and blunder- 
ing incompetency all along the line? Clap him into jail as a foe to ‘‘the 
general interest,” and, of course, give up the canting pretence of a free press. 


This is surely high-handedness with a vengeance, interfering as it does with 


the liberty and freedom of British subjects, and I certainly think ought to 
receive the consideration of the British authorities. 


I have quoted from this letter because I think that it is 
not in the true interests of Canada or the Canadians to stifle 
criticism. There is really no need for exceptional legis- 
lation. If I were asked to give a candid opinion, I would 
emphatically say that the editors of newspapers in this country 
have treated the Dominion with the utmost fairness and 
courtesy. They are deluged with complaints from all classes 
of emigrants from Great Britain, as much from the labouring 
man as from the middle-class worker. Perhaps the class 
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which “ grouses”’ least is composed of persons of good breed- 
ing and of once easy circumstances who are now, from one 
cause or another, under acloud and obliged to seek the. shelter 
and charity of a new land. I do not assert that all these 
complaints are well founded. Many of them are not, Some 
have no foundation at all. But the public can rest assured 
that they often do contain more than a substratum of truth, 
and the charges they bring against the shipping company, 
the railway management, the land speculator, and the labour 
employer are frequently only too accurate and just. As a 
rule these letters do not see the light. There is a general 
newspaper wish to be scrupulously fair—even kind—to a 
young country under our own flag and a people in develop- 
ment, But when there is an evident indication on the part of 
the Canadian authorities to suppress the critic—the grumbler, 
if you will—then, I think, a protest should be made. This is 
no personal question. I defy any man to go to Canada and 
fail to return with any other feelings than those of sheer 
amazement at its all-round possibilities and potentialities, and 
of undiluted admiration for the courageous and sterling folk 
who have already accomplished so much, Therefore set aside 
the allegation of hostility. 

These critics are often British—especially English—born, 
I know it is said the Briton is a born grumbler. Possibly, 
but we owe many a reform, many an innovation to grumbling, 
and the mere fact that, so far as can be gathered, he alone, of 
the very heterogeneous races entering Canada, is denounced for 
his criticisms insensibly leads the thoughtful man to ask him- 
self if there be any special reason for a tendency which is 
admittedly so pronounced, In other words, what is the real 
position of the Britisher—the Englishman—in Canada? Now 
here again one is on very thorny ground. Before | proceed 
to express views embodying the results of my own personal 
investigation I would like to quote from a leading article 
published in the Manitoba Free Press of Winnipeg, on June 
18,1907. No one will accuse this able and enthusiastic mouth- 
piece of the Evangel of Canadian prosperity of any unbecoming 
partiality to the Britisher, but really it is less outspoken in cold 
print than the average man is in private discourse, Yet listen 
to this : 


Many a British immigrant comes to Canada with the antique notion that he 
is coming to a country owned by Great Britain. Quite unconsciously he 
assumes the airs of a conqueror among the conquered, and while our very best 
Canadian citizens are to be found among the British settlers who have been 
some years in the country, there is no ignoring the fact that the newly-arrived 
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man is sometimes a trial to his cousins and kinsmen this side the herring-pond 
during his first few months in the country. 

Sometimes in the first fever of disillusionment he writes home letters knock- 
ing the country, which cause a great deal of ill-feeling. Often he sees fit ina 
short time to modify his first impressions, but the publicity given to his earlier 
views do harm that cannot be overtaken. Then again, he is sometimes 
genuinely mistaken about certain matters, and too easily believes that because 
he has come to a country under the same flag and speaking the same language 
that he knows it all from the start. 

Finally, he is sometimes a sufferer from his own credulity. He endures 
wrong at the hands of sharpers or unscrupulous agents. These things might 
easily happen to him at home, but they are more liable to happen here where 
things are all stranger to him than he thinks, and when he raises a protest and 
registers a kick against being thus treated, the very truth of his allegations is 
suspected by those who have seen so many unfounded complaints. 

Then, too, there is an ignorance about conditions and facts in Canada in 
British Government offices which is positively amazing, but easily explainable. 
The British Foreign Office is the only branch of the Civil Service which makes 
geography a subject of its entrance examinations. The Colonial Office civil 
servant may be quite ignorant of the commonest knowledge about Canadian 
geography. 

If the Colonial Office and the Board of Trade of the British Government 
were represented in the West by a man who understood local conditions, and 
who was in friendly touch with Canadian officials, while possessing some know- 
ledge of the British point of view, there would be less misunderstanding, 
British settlers would have genuine grievances investigated on the spot, and 
the man who is simply a ne’er-do-well with a disposition to grumble would no 
longer be able to raise a sensation by his hard luck stories in the British news- 
papers. 


This extract should be sufficient to prove that the Canadians 
themselves are thoroughly aroused to the existence of this dis- 
Satisfaction on the part of the British emigrant, but it is easy 
to adduce others. 

This anxiety is pervading the whole Canadian Press. Indeed 
the Toronto Globe, stirred to action by the charges brought 
against its compatriots recently invited correspondence from 
Englishmen, and from the mass of letters received it was 
unmistakably clear that the writers felt “they were regarded 
with a certain measure of dislike in the Dominion.” An 
enthusiastic Canadian discussing the correspondence with an 
essentially analytical mind in the National Review of September, 
takes a rather depreciatory attitude on the numerical propor- 
tion of the English born residents in Canada to the bulk of 
the very mixed population and delicately insinuates that they 
make a wholly incommensurate discord of dissatisfaction. 
Indeed he practically limits this dissatisfaction to one province 
—Ontario—in which, so he declares, without, however, much 
real ground for his assertion, ‘‘the outcry has arisen of the 
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dislike felt by the Canadians to Englishmen; Ontario has 
exercised the most powerful influence over the three prairie 
provinces.” To the mind of this writer the Englishman is 
disillusioned in not finding “the New England” which he 
expects; he resents in Canada “the unsatisfactory position of 
the Imperial Defence,” he dislikes the Colony’s ‘‘independence 
of England in financial and business matters,” in short, he 
fails to appreciate those sound and salient characteristics 
which make for her reputation and prosperity, but which 
recur, at every step, to his mind with an unaccustomed and 
jarring note. Really I think this is exaggerated argument. It 
presupposes that the fateful causes are all in the newcomer, 
are due less to objective influences on his mental disposition 
than to the inherent attributes of his temperament and consti- 
tution. Least of all does it suggest that the Canadian is himself 
in any way responsible, either by direct or indirect influence. 
This is really to too great an extent a reproduction of the 
arguments of counsel for the prosecution. 

At the same time you will seldom find a Canadian who will 
take any other view. I noticed recently a very thoughtful 
article in the Pa// Mall Gazette by a “ globe-trotting journalist ” 
of whom there are now so many who visit Canada mostly on 
the invitation of the Government or some provincial authority, 
and who only see and hear those things they are intended to 
see and hear. This writer thoroughly endorses my view. 
He gathered the impression that the Englishman is, to use his 
own expressive word, regarded in Canada as “ pigheaded.” 


Every one in Canada speaks regretfully or testily of the Englishman’s lack 
of adaptability. From Winnipeg westward a situation will be given to a Scot, 
an Irishman, a Canadian, or an American, rather than to the Englishman who 
is not mentally and morally acclimatised. The latter is denounced as insuffer- 
able in his peculiar blend of ignorance, obstinacy, and conceit. That there 
are exceptions goes without saying, but the type awakens more intemperance 
of feeling than anything else you can discuss with a Canadian citizen. Those 
who put the comforts of life before everything else are obviously out of place 
in a new country; and the same applies to the men who are inseparably 
wedded to the habits and rules of life and standards of behaviour which they 
bring from home. The preference for a steady routine of definite work is no 
disgrace, and those who have no greater disqualification than that will get the 
hang of things in time. But the more useless the immigrant is, the greater is 
his consciousness of conferring a favour on Canada by coming to live in it. 


Now let us make a sober examination of the facts. I wiil 
leave declamation aside and I will dismiss petty insinuations 
such as are directed against the sort of clothes which the 
unlucky English emigrant often misguidedly chooses, “ Canadian 
Opinion is intensely suspicious of the cloth cap and knicker- 
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bockers, and above all of leggings,” says one writer. ‘ The 
Immigration Officer at Calgary delivers himself caustically on 
the subject of Cockneys who walk about Western towns in 
knickerbockers and with canes in their hands,” remarks 
another. These, however, are surface matters. The whole 
question resolves itself into this assertion, broadly stated, “ No 
English need apply in Canada,” 

Now there are various ways of approaching this thesis, 
They may be set forth interrogatively. 

Is it true? Is it untrue? Is it partially—more or less— 
true ? 

It is quite true, 

Nevertheless it is a topic on which views widely differ, on 
which different views are possible and inevitable, yet I have 
never met a man, never spoken with a man, who did not 
admit there was a solid foundation of truth in the charge that 
the Englishman as an ordinary emigrant is less considered than 
a member of almost any other nationality. 1 will even go 
further and repeat an assertion which was made to me in the 
West by many people who knew what they were talking about, 
namely, that as a rule a Galician—a rather nondescript appella- 
tion of the low type immigrant coming from Eastern Austria- 
Hungary and still further East—is preferred on the land to 
the Englishman, I do not substantiate this: it is painful 
enough that the statement should be made. 

At the same time it is no good burking the facts. It is not 
a shadow of use airily to dismiss the assertion by pointing out 
that thousands of British subjects—thousands of Englishmen 
—enter Canada every year, and are somehow absorbed with- 
out leaving much trace of bitterness or destitution behind. It 
is quite true—they are. But Canada is a country which could 
and would easily absorb anybody. In labour matters half a 
loaf is better than no bread, and the farmer who sees his crop 
perishing for want of men to garner it will stick at nothing. 
He sticks at nothing now. He boards the emigrant trains, 
and by lavish terms entices—I had almost said compels—the 
newcomer to go off with him, and this despite the fact that the 
man may be already on his way to fill an agreed-on place. 

But there are jobs and jobs. There is the lowest form of 
day labour during the summer, which only needs muscle and 
n> brain; there are the positions of trust, at first humble, then 
greater, and lastly unqualified, which are only won by those 
fit to hold them ; there are the innumerable openings for enter- 
prise, ambition, talent, energy and resourcefulness, Where 
will the Englishman be in this great field of labour? At the 
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bottom. It is no good pointing to the exceptions—mostly 
notorious because they are being used to point the moral and 
adorn the tale. I know there are successful English bank 
managers, English heads of firms, English ranchers, English 
captains of industry. I also know there are not many of them. 
The Englishman, if he “ wins out,” “ wins out” with everything 
against him at the start. It even pleases many people in the 
West to mention his name with a sneer. 

And often he deserves it. This is no sudden impulse—the 
more or less open boycott of the English in Canada, It is the 
resultant feeling of a slow and almost imperceptible growth, 
Why then has it come so suddenly to a head? It is because 
many people in Canada, particularly in the cities, are beginning 
to select their workmen, to choose their labour. Once they 
took anybody, now they scrutinise. It was this scrutiny which 
prompted the now well-known suffix to an advertisement in a 
Winnipeg paper asking for road labourers—* No English need 
apply.” The authorities in charge of the Immigration Bureau 
were astute enough to realise that this was hardly conducive to 
fostering their business, so they investigated the matter. The 
advertiser ‘‘ explained” that he excluded English because those 
who were capable were too good for the work, and would soon 
throw it up and go elsewhere to better themselves ; the others 
would too soon give in. A little “thin” it seems, but it will 
serve to show that the existence of the sentiment is now officially 
recognised. 

An exceptional incident, it may be said. Not at all! Ido 
not want to discuss the matter too subjectively, to make alle- 
gations which are difficult to substantiate, and therefore easy 
to refute. Let me, even at the risk of wearying the reader, 
quote another instance. 

It is not only on the land that the Englishman stands in poor 
repute; it is almost as bad in the cities and towns. The newcomer 
from the Mother Country always gravitates to the centres of 
population if he has lived and worked in them before. In 
some towns he will fare better than in others. Toronto has 
the reputation of possessing a warm heart, and offering—to 
use the American euphemism—the “ glad hand ” to the Anglo- 
Saxon visitor ; but Toronto is rather Scotch in sympathy, It 
is not easy for an Englishman to get a job, and if possessed of 
any capital at all he had far better start as his own master, as 
did one Devonshire labourer immigrant I knew who has now 
worked up a flourishing milk trade. But the Englishman as 
shop employé or clerk stands but a poor chance in any town. 
I found this to be so, and, oddly enough, there appeared the 
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other day the following correspondence in the standard organ 
of the dry goods trade, the Drapers’ Record of London, It tells 
its own story, so let me quote it without comment. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE Drapers’ Record—Sir,—I am writing this to let 
you know what Canadian employers in the drapery trade think of English- 
men; also to serve as a warning to other Englishmen who contemplate 
coming out to this country to better themselves. I came out here twelve 
months ago, and went to Toronto, which city I was told was a good city for 
the dry goods trade. After repeatedly being told by employers that they 
could not engage me because I was an Englishman, I got a berth at last with 
a house, where I remained until I heard of a better situation with an English 
house of repute, having a branch in Montreal. This situation I managed to 
secure. Since being here I was recommended by a gentleman of good 
business standing (who has known me since my residence in this city, and 
can vouch for my business abilities, etc.) to the house whose letters I enclose, 
as they were looking for a smart man to manage some of their departments, 
and who I believe advertised in the Drafers’ Record a few weeks ago for a 
man. After interviewing one of the partners of the firm in question, and the 
matter of salary, experience, and references having been gone into and settled 
satisfactorily, he told me that the only thing against me was that J was an 
Englishman, but that they would go into the matter and let me know definitely 
in afew days. The enclosed leters are the result. 

I thought perhaps that as I am not the only Englishman by a long way who 
has experienced the same thing, a word in your columns might serve as a 
warning to others in the drapery and kindred trades who contemplate coming 
out here. 

I should esteem it a favour if you would publish the above.—Yours very truly, 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 
MONTREAL, CANADA, Jay 16, 1907. 


The following are copies of the letters to which our correspondent refers.— 

[Editor of the Dragers’ Record.) 
TORONTO, May 6, 1907. 

DEAR SIR,—I have been thinking over our conversation in Montreal, and 
cannot decide at the moment. As I told you the objection to yourself would 
be that you had not a Canadian training, and that we had been rather unfor- 
tunate with our English department men. I may write you very shortly 
definitely, but in the meantime, as I said I would write you to-day, I beg to 
say that I cannot write definitely.—I am, etc. 


TORONTO, May 15, 1907. 
‘DEAR S1IR,—On further thinking over the proposition of our offering you a 
position in the warehouse, I have decided that in consideration of the unfor- 
tunate experience that we have had any one other than a Canadian would be 
working under a disadvantage and not have the confidence of the men. I 
regret that this is the position, but after having two or three men who were, 


unfortunately, failures, and these men were Englishmen, confidence is some- 
what shaky. 


Regretting that such is the case,—I am, etc. 


It is not often I find myself in full accord with the views of 
Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., but his remarks in the Labour Leader 
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of October 4, 1907, are perfectly true, even if they do not go 
far enough : 


I was not long in the country [Canada] before I ran up against a fact which 
surprised and startled me: The English emigrant is not popular in Canada. 
This remark applies in a special degree to the Londoner. Professor Mavor 
has an advertisement cut from a local paper asking for workmen, and which 
states that no English need apply. Scotsmen, Welshmen, Irishmen, and 
Scandinavians are the favourites, pretty much in the order given. The reason, 
so far as I could make out, for this strange fact is the Englishman’s inveterate 
habit of grumbling, and his unwillingness to adapt himself to new conditions. 
He reaches Canada with the notion that, being from the Mother Country, he 
knows all there is to be learned. He wants the same kind of house as he had 
in Seven Dials, and where the method of work or the arrangement of the 
workshop differs from what he has been used to, he sets that down to the 
ignorance of the colonist, whom he has come to instruct. For him there is 
only one standard of perfection, to which he is always referring, and the con- 
sequence isj that by workmates and employers alike he is generally voted a 
nuisance. Needless to say, there are many exceptions to this generalisation, 
and amongst farmers the Yorkshireman or the Cumberland dalesman is as 
welcome as the Scotchman ; but of the existence of the fact in a strongly 
marked form there is no manner of doubt whatever. 


Personally I never found much disinclination to admit the 
truth in Canada. I have the greatest admiration for the aver- 
age Canadian who lives on the land. He is a very fine type of 
man, and he is candid and outspoken. The truth is that the 
Englishman who goes to Canada is often not much good, The 
younger men are, in many cases, of small credit to any one ; 
the family type is sourd, but it will not prosper in this genera- 
tion. In England we have lost the “ habit” of the land—why, 
there are few labourers who know how to turn an allotment 
to profit—and most of our aid or philanthropic societies are 
handling dwellers in the towns. These, when once in Canada, 
will doubtless go under, or ‘‘clem” out the rest of their weary 
days ; their children and their children’s children will be good 
Canadians and prosperous. 

“Ah!” said to me a leading Canadian at Brandon, “no one 
knows the misery in many of the emigrant homes. I myself 
saw early this year the home of a family who came out last 
spring from England and settled well up towards the north. 
The man was a boot-finisher or something of the kind at home, 
and knew nothing about the soil, He only broke up some two 
acres of his 160 in the year, and had no crop at all. Through- 
out the winter, he, his wife, and four children had been simply 
living on what the man could shoot around him, They had no 
money to purchase other supplies. No wonder they all looked 
starved and despondent.” 
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This crystallises one aspect of the matter. English emigrants 
know little—mostly nothing—about the cultivation of the 
land. Yet this is hardly the class responsible for originating 
the byword “No English need apply.” It may have empha- 
sised the soundness of the underlying view, but it did not evoke 
it. The originators were the remittance man, the ne’er-do- 
weel, the hopeless younger son, the dumped criminal, the “ not- 
wanted-at-home ” individual, the know-nothing-in-particular 
drifter, the innumerable pursuers after wealth where neither 
exertion nor aptitude is required. 

Remittance men still swarm in Canada, and are a curse to 
themselves and everybedy. Personally, they are often popular ; 
collectively, they are heartily despised. They know nothing, 
and intend to learn ncthing. The saloons get their remittances, 
and their existence consists of little more than loafing about a 
ranch, and loafing round a bar, As tothe ne’er-do-weels, they 
abound in Canada because it is near to the Mother Country, 
and the wage rate seems high, while for this reason the younger 
son can often be induced to try his luck away from home. 
It still seems common for people of shady antecedents to be 
quietly exported to Canada from home—and not always 
quietly, for there was a recent very bad case when a foreigner, 
doubtless a naturalised “ Britisher,” was openly sent to Mon- 
treal under the Home Secretary’s order of deportation as an 
undesirable character. As to the ‘ not-wanted-at-home” 
class, there must be armies in Canada. I recollect seeing a 
fine-looking military man of about fifty in the C.P.R. Hotel at 
Winnipeg. Later the same day I saw him seeking a job at the 
Immigration Bureau. What didhe know? He knew “some- 
thing about horses ”—it was what he had learned in his old 
cavalry days—so, as he came with a high letter of introduction, 
he was found a job on a ranch, and hesitatingly he took it. 
One of the “ lost legion.” 

Still I think Canada would have accepted all these and said 
little, had it not been for the inability of many English to adapt 
themselves. “ You ask any Englishman,” said a Canadian to 
me, “‘ what he can do on a farm, for instance, and he will say 
‘everything.’ He lets you find out that he can’t do anything. 
He isn’t likely to admit the ignorance which he always pos- 
sesses, and he doesn’t like to be taught. Often he takes up the 
attitude ‘that’s how we do it at home,’ and nothing will move 
him. Few Englishmen have been really taught to earn their 
living by the labour of their hands, I recollect one who 
applied to me for a job, said he was an accountant and could 
‘keep the books’ of my 160-acre farm, while another who 
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credited himself with an expert knowledge of carpentry, so 
roofed a shack (shed) in my absence that I had to take every 
plank off again. One or two of these people in a village soon 
create a bad impression, and now the bad impression is general. 
I don’t want any Englishmen about my place. Are you 
English ? Well I’m sorry, but you asked me for it, didn’t you ? 
and got it. Now a Scotchman is quite different. He’ll learn, 
and what’s more, the American farmers from Dakota who are 
now flocking in, are teaching us many things, so it isn’t that 
we Canadians won’t learn, You English want to go home, 
and preach practical education, and greater adaptability to 
new conditions. Then you wouldn’t hear unpleasant truths 
about yourselves.” 

‘‘The statements of one man?” Yes, but sentiments shared 
by all in a varying degree. 

I was speaking to a very highly placed Immigration official 
at Winnipeg. “We cannot half fill our applications for 
workmen ” said he; “ yet if I were to go now on to the streets 
of this city and hold up my hand for a man to fill the poorest 
paid job of clerical or inside work, I would have one hundred 
Englishmen, now loafing about the streets, run up and beg 
for it.” 

And what about the Canadian ? one may ask. Is he not at 
all to blame for the treatment which so many Englishmen 
experience? Candidly I think he is. The Canadian now has 
assumed a particular preconceived mental attribution. He 
seldom makes allowances, His rampant materialism reminds 
him all day and every day that “ he is not in business for his 
health.” Tolerant towards the Scotch, and in a lesser degree 
towards the Irish, he has no use for the Englishman in the 
bulk, and he shows his feelings in his dealings with the indi- 
vidual. He is not always tolerant, not always patient, not 
always fair. He likes the Englishman in theory—in his 
native island; in Canada he prefers the Galician as farm 
labourer, I know these assertions will not please every one. 
I am sorry, but they are not intended to. I do nevertheless 
assert that while there are many—very many—English immi- 
grants who merit all they experience, who deserve the hard 
things said about them, there is a large and growing number 
that need better treatment. I do not make any charge against 
specific organisations. I have the most unbounded admiration 
for the Immigration Department, but I repeat that from the 
time the British emigrant sets foot in the country he feels 
that latent hostility and indifference are his certain prospect. 
No one can travel in Canada without more than a touch of 
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sympathy for the hapless English. The papers are full of his 
troubles, even papers which have every reason to burke the 
facts. Let me quote from the Free Press of London (Ont.), 
July 30, 1907; it is merely one instance of numbers : 


CHATHAM, July 29.—A trainload of forty British immigrants, homeless, 
friendless, penniless, discontented, and prematurely soured on the land they 
had dreamed of prospering in, was dumped into this city last night. This s 
the second trainload of paupers with which Chatham has been favoured in the 
past two weeks. Recently another trainload of twenty families were brought 
here and unceremoniously left at the station to shift for themselves. They 
had been without food or sleep for thirty-six hours, 

Those who arrived last night spent the night in the station. Had it not 
been for charitable local people they would also have been without food. The 
farmers do not care a great deal about hiring them, because they know from 
experience that these immigrants from the large English cities are practically 
useless on the farm. They know nothing about the work. 

Those who arrived to-day were very indignant about the treatment they had 
received since they came to Canada. 

The condition of things, however, is certainly disgraceful, and it is quite 
evident that these people have been treated more like swine than like human 
beings. Some of them had not had an opportunity to change their clothing 
or wash themselves in thirty-six hours, and they were nearly starved when 
they got here. Proprietor Miles, of the Miles’ Hotel, took compassion on the 
hungry strangers this morning and brought them all down to his house and 
gave them their breakfast. 

The problem which faces this city is what to do with these people when the 
winter season sets in. 

Nearly all the immigrants are married men with surprisingly large families 
of small children. 


And yet there is a keen complaint of insufficient British 
immigration. How can one expect anything else? Sir Rivers 
Wilson, the Chairman of the Grand Trunk Railway, recently 
lamented that most of those employed on the lines of his 
company were Italians. They are. And with very good 
reason, for Italians get better treatment in many cases than 
Britishers. 

Surely it is about time that the Canadian Emigration 
authorities faced the truth, and preached greater tolerance 
at home. Well might the Bishop of London, speaking recently 
at Aylmer, on Lake Erie, appeal to the Canadian farmers “ to 
be good to the English emigrants that come out.” Let the 
Canadian try to tone down /zs air of superiority, and recollect 
that, whatever we have done in the past, we do now send out 
some of our best material. Only the other day I was perusing 
correspondence passing on the new and most praiseworthy 
scheme of settling English public-school boys in the Dominion, 
and frankly the Canadian tone of calm assumption of inferiority 
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on the part of these lads was mortifying ; and, be it recollected, 
the writers were men holding high ministerial and educational 
posts. Here are two extracts : 


Past experience with young men who have come out to Canada “to learn 
to farm” has not been the most encouraging, not because of any fault in the 
idea or in any principle involved, but because the men we have had in the 
past as farm students have in too many instances belonged to the “molly- 
coddle” class. When “ Mamma’s pet” comes out to Canada to learn to 
farm he is usually a source of more annoyance than satisfaction to the farmer 
and his wife on whom he inflicts himself. 

The headmasters must understand that they also on their side must exercise 
discretion in selecting the right materials, and must not send us out remittance- 
men and similar persons, but boys who mean to work and who have come out 
here for their own good rather than for England’s. 


These writers, who give the general idea of the scheme 
cordial support, clearly could hardly avoid assuming the 
Canadian frame of mind on things and persons English. Both 
in the interests of Canada and of this country it is necessary 
to preach greater tolerance towards the English newcomer, 
Every emigrant who goes out to Canada and, meeting 
with inconsiderate treatment, feels dissatisfied writes dis- 
couraging letters home to his friends. Scores do it regularly. 
And what is the good of proclaiming to the residents of this 


country the advantages and possibilities of a land of promise— 
such as in all sober truth it is—to be reached with the cheapest 
of cheap fares, if the trusting immigrant on his arrival comes 
face to face with the notification whose truth is soon borne in 
on him that “ No English need apply” ? 


CHARLES WATNEY. 


BEER AND THE BRITON 


THE present general tendency of active temperance reformers 
is towards the absolute prohibition of alcohol. They appeal for 
the Sunday closing of licensed premises, together with later 
opening and earlier closing on week days; a rapid reduction of 
existing licences ; and the application, where possible, of Local 
Veto. There are auxiliary schemes, of a somewhat illogical 
nature, such as “ municipal trading” and “ disinterested manage- 
ment,” but these are merely means to an end, and the ultimate 
object is to make beer and spirits, as far as possible, inaccessible 
to the working classes. I do not propose to examine in detail 
the methods and arguments of temperance advocates, although 
they are open to, and have obtained, considerable criticism. To 
many people they seem chiefly conspicuous for their want of 
temperance. It will be sufficient if I summarise, as briefly as 
may be, my objections to prohibitory legislation. 

(1) It is based on the assumption that alcoholic liquors, inde- 
pendently of the quantity or quality absorbed, are injurious to 
the human constitution. 

This is an arguable point and an interesting subject for debate, 
but it cannot be accepted as an axiom. There have been cen- 
tenarian imbibers as well as centenarian abstainers. The medical 
profession may be divided roughly into two classes: those who 
prescribe alcohol, and those who proscribe it. Illuminating 
sidelights might be thrown on the supposed virulence of the 
poison by an examination of the Harley Street cellars. 

(2) It runs counter to the undying, if rather mistaken, belief 
of the average Briton that he is living in a free country where 
the casual furniture of his stomach should be left entirely to his 
own choice and discretion. 

In the matter of drink he intensely resents dictation. He is 
prepared to pay the penalty for any inconvenience caused to his 
neighbours by excessive indulgence, but he reserves to himself 
the right of qualifying for their censure. Any attempt at forcible 
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restraint is apt to appeal to him as an agreeable challenge which 
it would be cowardly to refuse. 

(3) It ignores the fact that experiments in various parts of the 
world have shown total prohibition to be practically impossible, 
and partial prohibition practically unsuccessful. 

An article in the February number of The Nineteenth 
Century exposed the farcical position of affairs existing in the 
American “ prohibition” State of Maine. Illicit drinking is 
common there, and drunkenness prevalent. Recent articles in 
the Times have dealt with the “Gothenburg” system as practised 
in Norway and Sweden, and the “no licence” movement in 
New Zealand. Space forbids me going into details, but in no 
instance does the result of coercive legislation seem to have been 
satisfactory. Convictions for drunkenness have increased rather 
than decreased ; and the proportion of drunkards to total popu- 
lation is the one practical test of any temperance scheme. That 
there should be such an increase is not so unnatural as it may seem. 
The severe restriction, or suppression, of a liquor trade invariably 
leads to illicit sale and secret consumption. The lawful trader 
can be satisfied with general moderation, but the smuggler 
mainly depends on particular excess. Demand thus tends to 
create supply, and a premium is placed on the manufacture 
of drunkards. 

(4) It is useless as applied to licensed premises without similar 
legislation for clubs, 

Temperance reformers are beginning to recognise the grotesque 
futility of reducing licences in towns and villages where clubs 
have been, or are likely to be, established. As the old public 
houses are suppressed, new clubs spring up to take their places. 
In many cases these are merely drinking shops, frequented by 
men, women, and children ; they are subject to no police super- 
vision, and can be open at all hours on Sundays and week days. 
The usual subscription to the ordinary working men’s clubs is 
only 4s. a year, and the majority of them depend for their exist- 
ence on the profits realised by the sale of alcoholic refreshments, 
The “club” question is hedged round with difficulties, practical 
and political, and until these difficulties are solved the temperance 
reformers are really helpless. 

(5) It has to face on all occasions the organised opposition of 
that powerful body, “the Trade.” 

This opposition would be powerless unless it were supported 
in some degree by public opinion, a fact which is too often 
overlooked. So many temperance schemes are based on the 
obvious fallacy that damage to the brewer and publican must 
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necessarily result in a corresponding gain to temperance. 
Confiscatory proposals are rarely popular, and these are the 
principal weapons of the temperance advocates. 

I may now be asked whether any efficient measure of temper- 
ance reform could possibly be devised which would not provoke 
one or more of the above objections ? Yes. By theintroduction 
of a new principle into our licensing legislation this seems to me 
well within the bounds of practical politics, at any rate with 
respect to beer. Instead of making beer comparatively inacces- 
sible, I would endeavour to make it comparatively innocuous. 

Nothing of late years has contributed more to sobriety than 
the popular tendency towards lighter ales. We no longer hear 
of March and October brewings, “cool’d for a long age in the 
deep delved earth” ; those romantic liquids which used to fuddle 
our forefathers. The present public demand is for something 
far less potent. With many of the beers now sold drunkenness 
may almost be said to hinge on the cubic capacity of the drinker. 
I suggest that this general inclination towards lower alcoholic 
gravities should be artificially accelerated and crystallised in a 
measure of genuine temperance reform. 

The gravities, or strengths, of beer and stout should be brought 

under State control. 

The present average gravities should be fixed as maximum 
Sravities for a certain term of years, at the expiration of which 
term, and of successive terms, these maximum gravities should 
be reconsidered. 

The present scale of excise duties should be revised with a view 
to stimulating the production of beers with lower gravities than 
the legal maximum, 

The gravity of beer may be expressed in two ways, either in the 
number of pounds that a barrel of wort (beer in its first, unfer- 
mented stage) weighs more than a barrel of water of 360 lbs. at 
60° Fahrenheit, or in the number of degrees of specific gravity 
as compared with water (1000°) at 60° Fahrenheit. Thus, a barrel 
of wort weighing 380 lbs. would be called a 20 lbs. beer ; while a 
wort havinga specific gravity of 1050 would be said to havea gravity 
of 50. For the purposes of this article I have adopted the first 
method, but the equivalent number of degrees of specific gravity 
can be obtained by dividing the number of lbs. by .36. 

The gravities of beers vary considerably in different parts of the 
country. Roughly speaking, the ranges may be taken as follows ; 

XX (“Mild” ale) : A ‘ . 13 1bs. to 18 lbs. 


XXX AS : . : r ae 2 4028 = 
XXXX (“ Strong” ale é . ‘ . 2 ~ Wat. 
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Light “Bitter” ale. . ‘ ; s 13 » tod 
Best = = _ ‘ ° ‘ . 8 4 to24 
Stout . ‘ P . ‘ R ; - 18 4 to2s 
Double stout . : : . P : 25: 5 28 30 
Porter : 5 ° i ° ; - 16 4 to2o 


In addition to the above, “harvest” beer is occasionally brewed 
for consumption in the harvest field at a gravity as low as 8lbs. 

From these figures it will be seen that the range of gravities 
is a fairly wide one ; but the demand for X XXX, or “strong” ale, 
is comparatively small, while ‘double stout” is not an article of 
general consumption. In all probability the average gravity of 
beer and porter brewed in Great Britain would not exceed 18lbs, 
and the average gravity of stout would be less than 25|bs. 

Let us now consider the three propositions of my scheme. 
First, the gravities, or strengths, of beer and stout should be 
brought under State control. It would be absurd to deny to the 
State the right of controlling the strength of alcoholic liquors 
intended for human consumption. Absurdity merely lies in the 
fact that this right has never yet been asserted. Any sane person 
will admit that alcohol taken in excess is not only injurious to the 
individual, but, through the individual, is directly and indirectly 
a source of inconvenience and danger to the whole community. 
Why not seek to limit the generation of this excess? It is surely 
simpler and more reasonable to restrict the introduction of alcohol 
into beer than to restrict the introduction of beer into the body 
of a thirsty Briton? There need be, and should be, no question 
of interference with a moderate and rational use of alcohol. 
Legislation would be directed not against drinking but against 
drunkenness ; and a scheme solely auned at the gradual elimina- 
tion of the drunkard could hardly be opposed in principle. 

Then, the present average gravities should be fixed as maximum 
gravities for a certain term of years, at the expiration of which 
term, and of successive terms, these maximum gravities should be 
reconsidered, In suggesting that the present average gravities 
—say, 18lbs. for beer and porter, and 25lbs. for stout—should be 
fixed as the future maximum gravities, I am influenced by various 
considerations. Temperance can only be secured by gradual and 
temperate methods. People may be led into the paths of modera- 
tion when they won’t be driven there. As I have already pointed 
out, violently coercive laws invariably bring discontent and evasion 
in their train. The mills of temperance, like “the mills of God,” 
must grind slowly if they are to grind small. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, I consider it absolutely essential—for the present at 
any rate—that intoxication should be producible by recognised 
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alcoholic beverages of recognised strengths. If this were suddenly 
made impossible, illicit manufacture and sale would at once arise, 
or, worse still, poisonous substitutes would be resorted to. Nor- 
way’s drastic legislation, in addition to other evils, has led to the 
consumption of methylated spirits, and a particularly nauseous 
compound knownas “ politur,” the spirit extracted from furniture 
polish. It is all important that such dangers as these should be 
avoided. I readily acknowledge that, with perseverance, a man 
can get drunk on a beer of 18lbs. gravity ; but, ceteris paribus, the 
process is naturally slower than with beers of greater strength. 
Each successive diminution of the alcoholic limit would make the 
achievement of inebriety increasingly difficult. The adoption of 
average gravities as maximum gravities would cause but little in- 
convenience to the average drinker. One might also argue that 
it would cause an equally slight inconvenience to the average 
drunkard! Without consenting to this inference, but admitting 
it for the sake of argument, I would still urge the vital necessity 
of minimising popular opposition to any projected measure. The 
first and most important step is the establishment of a new prin- 
ciple, and this should not be imperilled by any immediate severi- 
ties of application. Once the State’s right to control alcoholic 
gravities has been formally sanctioned, the progressive exercise 
of that control will follow as a matter of course. After a certain 
term the first maximum gravities would be subject to revision. 
This probationary period might be for three, five, or seven years, 
preferably the last, in order to obtain a more accurate apprecia- 
tion of results, and also to ensure the country being consulted on 
any extension or restriction of the policy. The driving power 
for a systematic and progressive reform must depend on a definite 
recognition of its success. At the expiration of the appointed 
period, the general tendency towards lighter beers should have 
been confirmed and accentuated. Automatically the average 
gravities would have decreased, and the way be clear for further 
reductions. Thus, with the flux of time, this country might 
follow in the footsteps of Denmark where, according to the Times 
article to which I have referred, in contradistinction from Norway 
and Sweden, “every facility seems to be offered to the thirsty to 
get what they want when they want it. Yet a people thus left to 
themselves . . . are steadily discarding spirits in favour, more 
especially, of light beers, many of which have already come into 
widespread consumption among them as temperance drinks. 
This latter result has been largely the outcome of an understand- 
ing between the temperance societies and the Danish brewers.” 
There has been, so far, but little attempt at an understanding 
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between the temperance societies and the brewers in this country. 
To this fact I attribute in a large degree the very unpractical 
nature of so many temperance proposals. The State might do 
much by fostering some spirit of co-operation. 

Now I come to the third principle of my scheme. The present 
scale of excise duties should be revised with a view to stimulating 
the production of beers with lower gravities than the legal 
maximum, Three considerations at once arise in connection 
with any proposed alteration of the excise duties : (a) the effect 
on the National Exchequer ; (b) the effect on the brewer’s profits ; 
(c) the effect on the price of beerto the consumer. For obvious 
reasons, one would wish to avoid as far as possible any violent dis- 
location of existing interests. In the matter of temperance, the 
relations between public finance and public morality are correct 
without being cordial. When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announces a “ gratifying decrease” in the consumption of beer 
and spirits, his congratulatory smile is apt to conceal an aching 
heart. Under our present fiscal system, the few recognised 
sources of revenue are almost sacrosanct, and any proposal to 
tamper with them would partake of sacrilege. Then again, to 
bring forward a temperance scheme which would incidentally 
improve the brewers’ profits is an audacity from which I shrink. 
Nevertheless, 1 must point out that whatever initial effect the 
alteration might have, its ultimate object should be to induce them 
to brew ever weaker beers. The strongest inducement the 
brewers can be offered, is a proportionate increase of gain. 
Lastly, the working man is no less sensitive about the price of 
beer than he is about the price of bread. If he disliked the notion 
of a “dear loaf,” he would execrate the prospect of an “ expen- 
sive pint.” No government could face the cry, “ Your drink 
will cost you more!” To reconcile the interests of these three 
important people, the taxpayer, the brewer, and the consumer, 
is no easy matter ; and when one adds the interest of the normal 
temperance advocate the task becomes herculean. 

The present beer duty is calculated on a standard of 7s. gd. per 
barrel of 19.8 lbs. gravity. That is to say, each pound of gravity, 
more or less, makes a difference to the brewer of about 43d. in 
duty per barrel. I suggest that this difference should be made 
much greater so that’ it may play a more important part in the 
brewer’s economies. The following scale is not a reasoned 
calculation, but purely and simply illustrative of the principle 
indicated. Its actual graduation and adjustment could only be 
arrived at with the heip of expert evidence, and after the minutest 
review of antagonistic claims, 
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STOUT. 
. od. per barrel of 25 lbs. gravity, instead of, roughly, 9s. 


» 3 24 ‘i Qs. 
. 6d. 23 8s. 


. od. 22 8s. 

. od. 21 8s, 

. 3d. 20 7S. 

. 6d. 19 7S. 

BEER AND PORTER. 

. 9d. per barrel of 18 lbs. gravity, instead of, roughly, 7s. 

. od. 17 

. Ode 16 

. od. 5 

. Ode 14 

. od 13 

. od. 12 

. Od. II 

. od. 10 

. Od. ‘ 9 

Duty free at 8 lbs. gravity, or under. 

In the above scale it will be seen that the brewer is additionally, 
and with increasing heaviness, penalised on all beers above 13 lbs. 
in gravity. I think, however, that his losses would be more 
apparent than real. In all probability he would continue to 
charge the same prices for his products. That is to say, for his 
best stout of 25 lbs. and his best beer of 18 lbs. he would obtain 
as much, respectively, as for his former best stout of, say, 30 Ibs., 
and his former best beer of, say, 21 lbs.; in which case the 
decrease in the cost of production would cover the increase in 
the duty. Any disproportionate profit on his weak beers would 
be subject to the automatic check of competition, tending in one 
direction towards the use of finer and more costly materials, and 
in the other towards lower prices for very low gravity liquids. 

Providing there was no falling off in general consumption, the 
Exchequer would gain until the public taste had been educated 
up (or down ?) to practically non-intoxicating beers. 

The consumer would suffer slightly during his period of edu- 
cation in having to pay the same price for a less costly article ; 
but he should eventually benefit, both directly and indirectly. 
In any event, I fancy his disadvantages, unlike the brewer’s, would 
be more real than apparent—a state of affairs politically con- 
venient, if ethically immoral. The price of his pint would be 
unchanged, the beer should “tickle his palate” as pleasantly as 
of yore, and any gradual differences in its strength would 
probably pass unnoticed. 

The normal temperance advocate, who, like Wordsworth’s 
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winds, “‘ will be howling at all hours,” may condemn this alter- 
ation of duties as tending to subsidise the brewer, whom he hates 
even more than he loves sobriety. I must leave him the task of 
moulding it ‘‘ nearer to the heart’s desire.” 

Let us now consider the scheme as a whole in the light of the 
objections already raised against prohibitory legislation. 

(1) It recognises the use of alcohol in moderation, but seeks to 
limit excess. 

(2) It interferes but indirectly with the liberty of the subject. 

(3) It invites no reactionary consequences. 

(4) It applies to clubs as well as licensed premises. 

(5) Itcan be framed so as to disarm the hostility of “ the Trade,” 
and possibly even to secure some measure of support. 

Apart from these negative virtues, the plan in itself is simple 
and practical. It deals directly with the cause of intoxication— 
excess of alcohol—and is aimed solely at the immoderate drinker. 
It is neither violently coercive, nor spasmodically severe. Its 
application would be general, gradual, and progressive. More- 
over, it chooses the path of least resistance. The strength of 
beer—unlike the weakness of human nature—is readily amenable 
to control. At the present time the excise authorities, in order 
to calculate the amount of duty payable, have to test the gravity 
of every ale directly it is brewed. Thus, the machinery of super- 
vision is already in perfect working order, and no additional 
strain would be thrown upon it. 

There is also another advantage to be considered. With the 
imposition of maximum gravities, competition in strength would 
give place to competition in quality. The brewer, no longer able 
to brew stronger beers than his rival, would endeavour to brew 
better beers. Fineness of flavour would be the one criterion of 
excellence, and this can only be procured by the use of the choicest 
and purest materials. Therefore, as 1 have previously said, the 
consumer should benefit both directly and indirectly. 

One last word. It may be urged against me that the restriction 
of ale gravities would lead to an increased consumption of spirits. 
But we have seen that the experience of Denmark shows an 
exactly opposite result. Our own working man is firmly wedded 
to beer, and there is nothing in the gentle operation of my scheme 
which could furnish adequate grounds for a divorce. 


BULKELEY C, PRAED, 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF KERRY 


To an Irishman every stone of his country is beloved ; every 
stream has a legend to beautify the beautiful, Yet most Irish 
greet with especial pleasure the associations evoked by Killarney. 
Though belauded by poet and artist, of course all words fail to 
describe its indescribable loveliness, its shimmering wonder, 
As the “ foreigner” enters Kerry the first whiff of peat comes 
fragrant to his nostrils. The Scotsman or the Englishman 
realises he is in a lovely land, and that the feelings of the in- 
habitants are different from those of the rest of the dominions of 
the King. Here poverty is not a crime; here money is of little 
account; here the manners of the peasant are perfect as those 
of a Grandison and far less affected, because not affected at all. 
It is a country where the soft sadness seems Nature’s tribute to 
the mourning of the world, The deep bog, with its grassy 
turfs and glistening pools of brown water, lies tremulous at the 
feet of mountains whose varied shape and still more varied hues 
proclaim enthralment as much as romance, There is some- 
thing elusive about the Reeks, something that suggests infinite 
variability. Here are the whims of a girl too sweet to be spoilt. 
She is for ever surveying her own reflection in the mirrors 
offered by her many lakes, and, as if never satisfied, she per- 
petually tries fresh effects of light and shadow. If Kerry were 
a bride, surely the Atlantic is her churlish husband, too often 
moving her to tears, but withal warm-hearted, providing her 
with a climate so genial that tropical plants can thrive in the 
open air. 

Numbers of presumably educated people cannot say off-hand 
if Kerry is in Killarney or Killarney in Kerry. Little do the 
trippers know of the varied beauties of Kerry who only sojourn 
at Killarney. That town is as much exploited by tourists as 
Switzerland. Indeed, tourists are the one industry of Killarney, 
and Cook is as much an authority there as at Lucerne. Amid 
scenery over which one may linger for weeks without exhausting 
a tithe of the loveliness, the vendors of picture post-cards 
pursue that hatefully innocuous trade which is the final banality 
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of this inartistic century. No doubt they do a thriving busi- 
ness when eight hundred cheerful males come from Cardiff by 
excursion, including the trip round the lake, at 12s. 6d. a head. 
In the Dark Ages man tortured man, to-day man tortures 
Nature, for to the refinement of Nature the tripper must be an 
insect of a venomous nature, 

To convey any impression by words is at best a compromise, 
To describe Killarney would need the pen of an archangel. Of 
course it is easy to empty a cartload of adjectives, but these 
impart nothing ; indeed, it is difficult to gather for oneself the 
intention of Killarney, so elusive is its entrancing variability. 
“Sung by poets, praised in story,” Killarney is rarely written 
about by the modern Irishman, He knows it is one of the 
wonders of the world, and he cannot see why any one wants 
to write about it at all. Whatever is written on the subject 
jars upon him, owing to its ineffectiveness, Kerry folk feel Kil- 
larney is a special possession of their own, and as all tributes 
fall short of the theme, if they ever read Carlyle they would 
agree with his praise of silence, which he needed eighteen 
volumes vociferously to proclaim. Everywhere in Kerry people 
seem to ask, “Why do the unnecessary ?” and as practically 
nothing is necessary, they arrive at their corollary, “ What does 
anything matter?” Having reached this conclusion, you find 
they are illogical enough and delightful enough to care for many 
things, but for few so intensely as for Killarney’s unsurpassable 
lakes and vales. ; 

From a verandah I overlook another lake, once part of the 
domain of the MacCarthy More. Seldom can Nature have more 
admirably massed her scenic effects. Fir-trees and luxuriant 
hollies form the wings, sloping lawns and fuchsia hedges are 
the footlights. The stage is the lake, a dancing mirror of moving 
glass. On either side rise hills bare and green, studded with 
big boulders, where earth’s sterner form shows between her 
mossy garments. At the apparent head of the lake lie two 
wooded islets, and beyond billows away in gradual slope Seefin, 
1600 feet high. Surely here—where tourists never come, 
where there is no path save the water, no vestige of habitation 
—the pookies by moonlight venture forth and the fairies dance, 
untrammelled by our civilisation. No local child wiil eat a 
blackberry after Michaelmas Day, believing it bewitched by the 
fairies. Birds are rarely heard here, save the shrill croak of the 
heron, but an infinite restfulness blesses lake and land with 
a charm more intimate because one is alone with it. The air 
weaves its harmony of sounds with the hum of insects and fresh 
themes wafted on each breeze, while the symphony in green 
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possesses a soft motive when the wavelets lap on the shore aiid 
the cattle splash in the quiet water. 

Haymaking in September—a thin crop—and if there is a 
blight on the potatoes, Holy Virgin help many souls. They are 
so very poor, these Kerry folk; yet in quite small towns the 
sumptuous chapels are vast enough to deserve the title of cathe- 
drals, and gold sanctuaries on magnificent altars in edifices of 
many marbles are visited by bare-footed worshippers. Is prayer 
the anodyne with which the good drug themselves, while the 
rest drown their intellects in drink ? The scanty population may 
be thinned by emigration, but the convent and asylum are 
always full. The flock may starve on potatoes and tea which 
stews in the pot all day, but the priest looks sleek. Everywhere 
you are told his influence over the younger generation is 
diminishing, but never locally—always on the other side of the 
county. 

The Kerry peasant women come from generations starved by 
want of food, and kept to chastity by clerical rule so drastic that 
a parish priest this year from the altar denounced four girls 
by name for immorality. In marriage chastity abideth here, 
despite almost promiscuous herding of generations, chickens, 
dogs, and even a pig within the small cabins where the turf 
fires are fortunately fumigators. Although marriage is wholly 
a matter of barter, a question of dowry haggled between 
parents, an unhappy union seems uncommon; they are an 
easy-going people when left to their own devices, An Irish- 
man will crack another’s skull on the flimsiest pretext, or on 
none, but he never beats his wife. It does not occur to him to 
be ashamed of being good to her, and usually he is. Perchance 
it is the sadness at the heart of every Irishman that moves 
many to drink, and then they are lachrymose when not quat- 
relsome. It seems the sole diversion of the listless, unenter- 
prising community, suffering from no amusements, a moist 
climate, and a low diet. Old women smoke their pipes. Let 
us do the same and pass on, 

Like green enamels on the white neck of a gir], the islets of 
Parknasilla lie on the waters of Kenmare Bay. Very secluded, 
verdant to southern luxuriance, with hollies growing tall as 
birches, and imported palms alone striking a false note in 
the rich scheme of native vegetation, there is something unique 
in the place, as though Nature had kept this delicious surprise 
for us when we thought she had exhausted all her resources 
of beauty. It is true aGerman hotel proprietor has punctuated 
this natural poem with little sign-posts, but this vandalism will 
die with the expiry of his lease, whilst the spot remains. In 
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the grourids are somé Ogham stones brought by Dr. Gtaves, 
Bishop of Limerick, who was skilled in deciphering them. The 
contrast between theit dead coldness and the teeming watm 
earth-life around has its own value. Archzologically they 
possess interest; as memorials they are not so fascinating as 
the rocks with traces of glacier formation found on the moun- 
tains. On a starlight night countless stellar space is above my 
head, unnumbered centuries of geological formation below my 
feet. Infinitely ephemeral are the masses of brown seaweed 
left by the falling tide. 

If the night has a thousand eyes, so have the lonesome spots 
of Kerry. Locally it is a truism that a thing done in any 
place is known over the district in half an hour. But the 
curious impression of being watched by unseeti eyes is always 
upon one when walking alone. You may be in a solitude with 
a big waste around, nothing in sight except boulders, bogs, 
sthall lakes, and a few grazing cattle. Not a tree to be seen, 
nor a cottage. Yet, as you pass, mysteriously from behind a 
stone wall or stack of turf there rises some lean, dark-haired, 
loose-limbed Kerryman, who greets you with a smile and a 
hearty assent to any observation you make. Over and over 
again is repeated this half-uncanny experience of silently, sud- 
denly being confronted with humanity. By twilight in the 
lanes you never meet couples keeping company as in England, 
Instead, two or three lads leaning against a heap of sods; half 
a mile away several lasses with shawls over their heads. Far 
from the madding crowd, life moves in a quiet stream beneath 
which must lurk the agitating experiences common to all 
humanity. 

Do Spanish ghosts ever visit Kerry? Do the winds of the 
morning waft away the spirits that have gathered where they 
fell far from the land of their birth? It was at Smerwick that 
Fitzmaurice entrenched himself with his motley army when 
the crown of Ireland had been accepted by the Pope’s nephew, 
Giacomo Buoncampagni, and it was there that the Spanish 
Papal volunteers under Juan Martinez de Recalde had landed 
and been put to the sword to the number of six hundred, 
among the spectators of the butchery being the poet Spenser, 
Few visit the lines still visible of the entrenchments on a lone 
promontory “in the next parish to New York.” This is the 
district whence St. Brendan, a Christian Ulysses, was the first to 
sail in a wicker boat to America, and on the way met Judas 
Iscariot perched on an iceberg, the refreshing coolness of 
which he was permitted each Sunday because he once threw 
his cloak toa leper. The ages all gather into one’s conscience 
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as thought travels from the Oratory of St. Gallerus, built of 
purple sandstone, to these foreign Elizabethan invasions, and 
then to the quiet shore to-day, where an occasional angry wave 
suggests the gale which wrecked Frobisher’s mineral-laden 
ship. 

Patriotism should be for all, but the devotion of the Kerry 
folk to their own “kingdom ” is an intimate one the foreigner 
may well envy. For if the land seems especially consecrated 
to Our Lady of Sorrows, there are smiles through the tears. To 
those who think it always rains in Kerry, one can triumphantly 
show days of unstinted sunshine, with the: sound of the At- 
lantic pervading them. Its gods are not those of the plain, but 
are gods of the mountains ; its joys are not the vulgar ones of 
towns, but those of communing with the infinite beauty of the 
earth, If the flood-tide of human progress leaves Kerry on 
one side, how much the more blessed is the land, All who 
choose to can appreciate the appeal she makes to her own 
children, and, in the words of Miss Lawless, who of all Irish 
poets has best caught the unspoken rhythm of wind, rain, and 
longing : 

Heart of my heart, I sicken to be with you ; 
Heart of my heart, my only love and care. 
Little I’d reck if ill or well you used me, 
Heart of my heart, if I were only there.| 


HOME GORDON. 


THE POETRY OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


I say but that this love of Earth reveals 

A soul beside our own to quicken, quell, 

Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift. 
My Theme. 


THE poetical worship of nature may be added now to the list 
of modern conventions ; but of the multitude who have wor- 
shipped her two or three poets only in a century have risen to 
something higher than sensuous adoration of her charms, but 
two or three have so trained their vision as to discern some 
hints of her significance, and from these hints have sought to 
shape a coherent and cogent philosophy of living. Conviction 
bids me to name among these intellectual visionaries George 
Meredith. His poetry stands at the opposite pole removed 
from that of Mr. Yeats and his followers. Mr. Meredith 
is a teacher, and didactic of set purpose. His poems, with 
few exceptions, are guides to conduct, and though his morality 
is not confined within the limits of accredited formulas he is 
profoundly moral, Mr. Yeats, to take him as a brilliant 
exemplar of his class, is the sworn foe of poetical logic, has a 
distrust of didactic methods, and would look askance at any 
critic who should accuse him of morality. By this contrast of 
two modes of perfection I wish to illustrate the broad limits 
within which poetry may make its appeal to us, and to gain 
assent to a poetry which is aflame with purpose, which 
compels beauty into the service of thought, and not infre- 
quently follows intellectual motives beyond the limits of the 
readily intelligible. 

Mr. Meredith’s poetry is a bracing antidote to the whining 
philosophies and the sick determinism of our age. William 
Morris has been named “the happiest of the poets,” for the 
kindly earth was to him a well-head brimming with joy, a 
garden set in a pleasant place for delight to wander in. Tree 
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and flower and bird and wave were for him not mere symbols 
of happiness, they were happiness, and merely to name them 
in pleasurable sequence and to set simple-thoughted and 
uncomplaining men and women against a background of green 
field or quiet sky was the task of this more than “ idle singer.” 
Mr. Meredith is as free from -petulancy and vain regret, not 
because, like Morris, he is careless of the brooding questions, 
but rather that he has taken them into his deeper mind where 
only can the answer be found by which the spirit lives. 

In a succinct review of a comprehensive subject the risk is 
inevitable of unduly sophisticating views on nature and life 
which have no pedantry in them. Conscious of the fact that 
to define is to limit, I introduce this caveat as a preface to my 
definition of a philosophy which is as free inits outlook as it is 
unfettered in its conclusions. 

In what sense does Meredith conceive nature to be vital? 
Whether with conscious animation and stimulated by a purpose 
that may be translated into human speech, or unconsciously 
swayed by the random impulse of particles chemically disposed 
and mechanically rearranged? Do the mountains and the 
sea, or the placid implacable stars reflected there, know even 
that man exists? Do his hopes and consuming sorrows 
weigh so much as a grain in the scale of their vastness, or do 
they harbour in their unstirred depths a heart of joy that beats 
in unison with his? Science may teli us that the universe itself 
is the mere multiple of an atom, and that when we find sympathy 
in a clod we may seek it in the fields, and that when we dis- 
cover an intellectual purpose related to man’s destiny in the 
ion, we may discover it in the courses of the stars, This is 
the problem which Mr. Meredith confronts, and for which he 
finds solution in that noble poem Meditation under Stars: 


What links are ours with orbs that are 
So resolutely far : 

The solitary asks, and they 

Give radiance as from a shield : 
Still at the death of day, 
The seen, the unrevealed. 
Implacable they shine 

To us who would of Life obtain 

An answer for the life we strain 

To nourish with one sign. 


It is the shrinking sense which these vast spaces appal ; 


Fronting yon shoreless, sown with fiery sails, 
It is our ravenous that quails, 
Flesh, by its craven thirsts and fears distraugh 
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But with the mind as guide, and with love to sustain, we are 
fortified 
By day to penetrate black midnight ; see, 
Hear, feel, outside the senses ; even that we, 
The specks of dust upon a mound of mould, 
We who reflect those rays, though low our place, 
To them are lastingly allied. 
So may we read, and little find them cold ; 
Not frosty lamps illumining dead space, 
Not distant aliens, not senseless Powers. 
The fire is in them whereof we are born ; 
The music of their motion may be ours. 
The earth herself takes on new meaning when we realise this 
kinship ; 
Then at new flood of customary morn, 
Look at her through her showers, 
Her mists, her streaming gold, 
A wonder edges the familiar face : 
She wears no more that robe of printed hours ; 
Half strange seems Earth, and sweeter than her flowers. 


To a poet much may be pardoned who for the purposes of 
fiction gives Nature a voice; but the poetry which systematic- 
ally humanises Nature and endues her with a crescendo extension 
of our emotions is the mere embroidery of idle fancy. Mr. 
Meredith, reading her with his brain, and not with his shrinking 
nerves, escapes the sentimental pitfall. For him, as for all 
true poets, Nature is a thing splendidly alive : 

Till we conceive her living we go distraught, 

At best but circle-windsails of a mill.* 
The manner of her living is obscure, but read her with the eye 
of love and with the discerning mind and we become a portion 
of her strength. We are no longer the detached observers of 
a spectacle. Inthe dramaof Nature we too are players, and if 
we do not learn the laws of her stage what pitiable actors we are ! 

The “ good physician” Melampus may stand as the type of 
the perfect Nature-lover, for whom “ the woods were a home, 
and gave him the key Of Knowledge.” 

But Nature was not for him the misanthropical refuge of 
Byron’s and Rousseau’s savage dream, for we learn at the 
poem’s close how 


Melampus dwelt among men; physician and sage, 
He served them, loving them, healing them; sick or maimed.t 


* Sense and Spirit. This idea is constant in the poems. Cf., A Faith on 
Trial, pp. 157-158 (Archibald Constable and Co., 1898). 

+ Melampus. The “bile and buskin attitude” of Byron is expounded in 
the verses called Manfred. 
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This then, the path of human fellowship, is one of the 
approaches by which we may draw near to Nature, and fruit- 
fully read her meanings : 


Not solitarily in fields we find 
Earth’s secret open, though one page is there.* 


A Faith on Trial records how the music of children’s voices 
freed the poet’s soul from the dead weight which hung upon 
it. He had wandered aimlessly, bearing his load of personal 
sorrow, until “This Earth of the beautiful breasts” had 
become 

A Mother of aches and jests : 
Soulless, heading a hunt 
Aimless except for the meal. 


He comes to where the wild-cherry blossoms, but not until 
the music of the voices falls on his ear does he realise how 
hope springs from the heart of his grief— 


How a shaft of the blossoming tree 
Was shot from the yew-wood’s core. 


At one with this idea of human fellowship is Mr, Meredith’s 
reiterance of the idea of service. Diana Warwick puts this in 
her telling aphoristic way: ‘A brown cone drops from the fir- 
tree before my window, a nibbled green from the squirrel. 


Service is our destiny in life or in death. Then let it be my 
choice living to serve the living and be fretted uncomplainingly. 
If I can assure myself of doing service, I have my home 
within.” f¢ 

Equanimity, love, and service are interknit in the poems: 


For love we Earth, then serve we all ; 
Her mystic secret then is ours: 

We fall, or view our treasures fall, 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers 
Earth, from a night of frosty wreck, 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 
When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek to mire.{ 


I have indicated one line of cleavage between Meredith and 
Rousseau. It is proper here to state that the Rousseau paradox 
which would lead men back in the name of Nature to primitive 
simplicity, scé/icet primitive barbarity, finds no favour in Mr. 
Meredith’s sight. The Essay on Comedy should convince us of 

* Earth's Secret. And see A Faith on Trial, vol. ii. p. 156, and p. 161. 
Also The Test of Manhood (Scribner’s), p. 31. 

t Compare the quatrain, The Year's Sheddings. 

} The Thrush in February. See also Woodman and Echo. 
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the importance he attaches to intellectual refinement as the 
very flower of civilisation, It is to the Comic Spirit that he 
makes appeal in his verse to save us from a relapse into 
brutishness, “‘ where the prime motive gapes a lurid jaw”: 


Thou, soul of wakened heads, art armed to warn, 
Restrain, lest we backslide on whence we sprang, 
Scarce better than our dwarf beginning shoot, 
Of every gathered pearl and blossom shorn.* 


The natural man of Rousseau was a savage. For Diderot, 
in spite of much vapid moralising, Nature meant merely licence 
for the gratification of sensual impulse. Mr. Meredith glorifies 
Nature, but he has no philosophical scruples which prevent 
him from discriminating between the better and the worse in 
Nature. If he does not succeed in proving that the selfish 
gratification of passion is anti-natural, he at least demonstrates 
that it is unwise and a barrier to the progress of the race. 
There is a beast within us that must be tamed. ‘Can a man 
go further than his nature?” he asks in Rhoda Fleming. ‘Never 
when he takes passion on board. By other means his nature 
may be enlarged and nerved ; but passion will find his weak- 
ness, and, while urging him on, will constantly betray him at 
that point,” 

’Tis known how the permanent never is writ 
In blood of the passions ; mercurial they, 
Shifty their issue: stir not that pit 

To the game our brutes best play.+ 


The impulse within us to brutishness we may convert to 
strength, We may 


Make of him who was all maw 
Such a servant as none saw 
Through his days of dragonhood.{ 


The combat for mastery will then serve to temper our moral 
fibre. ‘She (Nature) is a splendid power for as long as we 
confine her between the banks; but she has a passion to dis- 
cover cracks; and if we give her headway, she will find one, 
and drive at it, and be through, uproarious in her primitive 
licentiousness, unless we labour body and soul like Dutchmen 


* To the Comic Spirit. An important passage in the Emfty Purse questions 
‘* How the brutish antique of our springs may be tamed, 
Without loss of the strength that should push us to flower.” 
+ The Empty Purse. See also the sonnet Sense and Spirit, and in The 
Sage Enamoured and the Honest Lady, the passage beginning, 
“ Abject of sinners is that sensitive,—” 
t The Woods of Westermain. 
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at the dam.”* And again in a similar strain: “ Are we, in 
fact, harmonious with the Great Mother when we yield to the 
pressure of our natures for indulgence? Is she, when trans- 
lated into us, s»lely the imperious appetite ?” + 

Nature in such passages is that dragon of self which we find 
in so many of the poems, or that primitive devouring instinct 
in man, so often referred to in the novels, which converts 
woman into the slippery snake, makes society a battle-ground 
of ignoble passions, and our conventional morality a by-word 
of reproach, It is another Nature of which he writes when he 
says that we may be rebels against our time and its laws: if 
we are really for Nature, we are not lawless,” [ 

Artemis, the chill huntress, and Aphrodite, the persuader, 
stand on either hand of us, and the choice is vital between 
them. Nature abhors both “ pinched ascetic” and “red sen- 
sualist,” and we have conquered one lesson from our wrestle 
with circumstance when we have learned how to unite the 
warm heart with the cool head, Then in our hour of growth 
- we draw ever nearer to the Master Mind— 


The Great Unseen, nowise the Dark Unknown. 


In The Test of Manhood the poet shows all the chances of 
this battle; how that it is a warfare never ended, with no power 
to intervene, and no prayer availing save for strength to keep 
one’s ground : 

never battle’s close, 

The victory complete and victor crowned : 

Nor solace in defeat, save from that sense 

Of strength well spent, which is the strength renewed. 

In manhood must he find his competence ; 

In his clear mind the spiritual food: 

God being there while he his fight maintains ; 

Throughout his mind the Master Mind being there. 

While he rejects the suicide despair ; 
Accepts the spur of explicable pains ; 
Obedient to Nature, not her slave: 
Her lord, if to her rigid laws he bows ; 
Her dust, if with his conscience he plays knave, 
And bids the Passions on the Pleasures browse. 


Life is a battle-ground, and quiescence the spirit’s death. 
Keeping this truth in mind we shall appreciate the warrior 
vigour of Meredith’s verse. A Nature “red in tooth and claw” 


* One of our Conquerors, ch. xxxvi. 
+ Ibid. ch. xl. See also Dr. Shrapnel’s commentary on the battle of the 
individual with the world (society), and with nature (the passions), Beau- 
champ’s Career, ch. xlii. 
t One of our Conquerors, ch, xxxvi. 
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appalled a generation which conceived man’s morality io be 
something other and higher than the morality of Nature. 
Meredith will not blink the issue : 


She, judged of shrinking nerves, appears 
A Mother whom no cry can melt ; 

But read her past desires and fears, 

The letters on her breast are spelt. 

A slayer, yea, as when she pressed 

Her savage to the slaughter-heaps. 

To sacrifice she prompts her best : 

She reaps them as the sower reaps.* 


We crave from Nature a medicinal balm, but discipline 
comes before healing : 


Go into thyself, strike Earth, 

She is there, she is felt to a blow struck hard. 

Thou findest a pugilist countering quick. + 
Redemption is found in 


the last 
Dry handful, that bruises and saves.] 


I feel that I cannot overstate the emphasis which Mr, Mere- 
dith lays upon the value of constant, loving, and sane intercourse 
with Nature. From that fountain are we nourished. Thence 
do we grow in individual power, and thence a renovated 
society will spring, We are purified and strengthened by 
Nature, because until we have placed ourselves in tune we 
cannot know her. But the pre-ordained harmony which exists 
between us one note of discord will mar. Let us not therefore 
bring to her our brooding questions of the future, for if we 
ask her for a sign she is dumb. Let us not seek easement for 
our grief until the heart is free from personal taint: 


Not she gives the tear for the tear. 
Weep, bleed, rave, writhe, be distraught, 
She is moveless. Not of her breast 

Are the symbols we conjure when Fear 
Takes leaven of Hope.§ 


The skylark sings and we drink in 


The song seraphically free 
Of taint of personality. || 


Let us not, finally, misread Nature with our human sympathies, 


* The Thrush in February. See also that grim poem Whimper of 
Synipathy. + The Empty Purse. 
{ Soid. § A Faith on Trial. || Zhe Lark Ascending. 
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for she refuses to be sentimentalised. Accept her frankly, 
face her fearlessly, and abide the issue, 


Leaving her the future task ; 
Loving her too well to ask.* 


I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting some lines of pas- 
sionate apostrophe to Nature from a poem not accessible in 
the collected works : 


Oh, mother Nature ! teach me, like thee 
To kiss the season, and shun regrets. 
* * * 

Teach me to blot regrets, 

Great Mother! me inspire 

With faith that forward sets 

But feeds the living fire, 

Faith that never frets 

For vagueness in the form, 

In life O keep me warm!) 

For what is human grief? 

And what do men desire ? 

Teach me to feel myself the tree, 

And not the withered leaf. 

Fixed am I, and await the dark to be! 


And O, green bounteous earth 
Bacchante Mother! stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth ; 
Death shall I shrink from, loving thee ? 
Into the breast that gives the rose, 
Shall I with shuddering fall? 

* * * 
She can lead us, only she, 
Unto God’s footstool whither she reaches 
Loved, enjoyed, her gifts must be ; 
Reverenced the truths she teaches, 
Ere a man may hope that he 
Ever can attain the glee 
Of things without a destiny ! + 


We cannot reconcile ourselves to the loss of present happi- 
ness, or we fruitlessly bemoan vanished joys. When the 
Daughter of Hades heard the long muffled roar of the chariot 
underground that was to bear her to darkness after her brief 
day of light and love, 


Sharp grew her face. 
She rose, yet not moved by affright ; 
’Twas rather good haste to use 
Her holiday of delight 
In the beams of the God of the Muse. 


* The Woods of Westermain. + Zo the Spirit of Earth in Autumn. 
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She climbs while the day still lasts, until she leaves far behind 
her the mountain-sheep, goat, herbage, and flower : 


The island was hers, and the deep, 
All heaven, a golden hour. 

Then with wonderful voice that rang 
Through air as the swan’s nigh death, 
Of the glory of Light she sang, 

She sang of the rapture of Breath. 


Night came. The tempest broke, and the maid and youth 
descended the roaring paths : 


So stood she awhile 
In the gloom of the terror afield, 
And the silence about her smile 
Said more than of tongue is revealed. 
I have breathed: I have gazed: I have been 
It said: and not joylessly shone 
The remembrance of light through the screen 
Of a face that seemed shadow and stone.* 


The spirit of this noble poem is not a commentary, in the 
vulgar sense, upon the precept carpe diem. Skiageneia, the 
daughter of the Shades, has one day of glorious life. She has 
not time to bemoan its swift passing, but rather enjoys the 
thoughtful fulness of each hour until the dark again receives 
her, The day’s work done should make us ready for the 
night : 

Master the blood, nor read by chills, 

Earth admonishes : Hast thou ploughed, 
Sown, reaped, harvested grain for the mills, 
Thou hast the light over shadow of cloud.t 

We have learned one of life’s hard lessons, though not the 
hardest, when we walk towards the future undismayed. Death 
we all achieve, and we must make shift to surmount our per- 
sonal fate. But Mr. Meredith’s counsel of perfection in its 
fulness will be, I fear, a counsel of despair to most of us. 
Can we, till our hearts burn dry in the socket, reconcile our- 
selves so completely with the loss of what we hold most dear ? 
Time, rot philosophy, reconciles us. Who that is living has 
strength, when imminent death hangs over the woman he loves, 
to echo the poet’s cry, “ Smite, sacred Reality!” { or can take 
comfort from the heart of his despair? A hard lesson this, 
and beyond our compass to attain. 

It has here and there been idly debated as to whether Mr. 
Meredith is optimist or pessimist. ‘Who can really think, 


" ° The Day of the Daughter of Hades. 
+ Seed-Time. { A Faith on Trial. 
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and not think hopefully,” Diana says. But the timid optimist 
cannot content himself with the type of hopefulness which has 
for goal the welfare of the race, and makes no bargain for its 
own future, and the pessimist has no patience with the man 
who can crush joy from the husks of sorrow. Philosophically 
the terms are meaningless. Human conditions are never so 
perfect that they are not susceptible of improvement, and 
optimism implies acquiescence, On the other hand, to make 
our personal defeat the measure of human progress is simply 
not to face the facts. If, however, we narrow the meaning of 
the terms, and count that pessimism which views life with a 
jaundiced eye, then not one syllable that Mr. Meredith has 
penned will fall within the definition. He is the most buoyant 
of poets. Yet he is certainly no optimist in the sense in which 
Browning is considered such by his followers, He has no 
mechanism of checks and balances. Evil and distress on 
earth have no nicely adjusted counterpart of bliss beyond: 


He who the reckoning sums 
Finds naught in his hand save Earth. 
Of Earth are we stripped or crowned.* 


Not every one will accept a stoic optimism which finds its 
content in a task well done and the world advanced one step 


nearer to the light. If we seek a personal gratification beyond 
that measure Mr. Meredith must no longer be our guide. 
Glimpses we see in his pages of personal immortality, but: no 
sure light: 


Then let our trust be firm in Good, 
Though we be of the fasting ; 

Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting. 

We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers, 

And Whither vainer sounds than Whence, 
For word with such wayfarers.t 


It is sufficient to know that we are the children of Bene- 
ficence. If we are reserved for future activities it is well; but 
if death closes all, it is also well, The strength we gain from 
Nature to meet our fate unflinchingly was for Diana the little 
boat to sail her past despondency and the fear of extinction. 
“There is nothing the body suffers that the soul may not profit 
by—with that I sail into the dark, it is my promise of the 
immortal; teaches me to see immortality for us,” 

Mr. Meredith does not, like James Thomson and Leconte 
de Lisle, rejoice in the idea of annihilation. He has lived for 


* A Faith on Trial. 1 The Question Whither. 
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service, and he must cherish the hope that some sphere is 
reserved for our continued activity. But he refuses to dog- 
matise, and trusts life implicitly enough to know that what life 
gives is best : 


And “ If thou hast good faith, it can repose” 
She tells her son. 


Thus Earth speaks to us im one of Mr. Meredith’s deepest 
poems, Earth and Man. The same poem gives us the one 
substantial argument for future life which Mr. Meredith has 
advanced. It is Nature, the great mother, who has implanted 
in man the hope and spur of immortality: 


And her desires are those 

For happiness, for lastingness, for light. 

’Tis she who kindles in his haunting night 
The hoped dawn-rose. 

Fair fountains of the dark 

Daily she waves him, that his inner dream 
May clasp amid the glooms a springing beam, 
A quivering lark. 


The title which I have affixed to this paper is unduly ambi- 
tious. It is not Mr, Meredith’s poetry which I have discussed, 
but one aspect of it merely. I have omitted even to mention 
Modern Love, one of the greatest of Victorian poems, I have 
given no hint of the beauties of Love im the Valley, of the 
charity and wisdom which permeate the rugged poetry of The 
Sage Enamoured, and of the vigour which pulses through The 
Nuptials of Attila. The excuse I proffer is that of these poems 
two already are among the permanent possessions of the 
language. The remaining two stand as types of poems of 
exclusively human interest, and I have thought it preferable 
to develop that side of Mr. Meredith’s poetry where the 
human interest rests upon a reasoned interpretation of man’s 
relation with nature. 

PELHAM EDGAR, 
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When I was at the Admiralty I was sounded whether I would give 
a guarantee that the Navy would be able to resist every form of 
invasion. I declined altogether to give that guarantee, because I felt 
that there was so much of the element of the unforeseen which could 
not be left out of consideration in a matter of this supreme import- 
ance.—Lord GOSCHEN, House of Lords, July 1905. 


So long as we maintain inviolate the security of the British 
Isles, military misfortunes abroad can always be retrieved. 
But if an invader lands in Great Britain and compels us to 
sign a disastrous peace, the disruption of the Empire follows 
as a natural consequence. For this reason home defence 
should have the first place in our thoughts when we consider 
questions relating to our security. No military anxieties abroad 
can permit or condone the neglect of it. The preservation of 
the integrity of the Empire is not conceivable unless we are 
always so strong at home, at all times and in all circumstances, 
that no Power can hope to strike at our heart and to surprise 
the citadel of the King’s dominions. 

For the defence of the insular portions of the British Empire, 
that is to say, for one quarter of its area, and for the protection 
of the maritime communications of the whole, the Navy 
naturally takes first rank in importance. But has the invasion 
of England ever been judged impracticable by our greatest 
seamen even in the days of the Navy's greatest glory? It is 
necessary to let them speak for themselves on this subject. 
When Drake was asked what force was needed to meet the 
Spaniards in the Armada year, he replied, ‘God increase your 
most excellent Majesty’s forces both by sea and land daily.” 
‘If her Majesty or your lordships,” wrote Drake to the 
Council, “think that the King of Spain meaneth any invasion 
of England, then doubtless his force is, and will be, great in 
Spain, and thereon he will make his groundwork or foundation 
whereby the Prince of Parma may have better entrance, which 
in mine own judgment, is most to be feared.” Howard drew 
the inference from Drake’s opinion. “I would wish,” he wrote 
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to Walsyngham on June 16, 1588, “that her Majesty should 
gather together in time some great force for her defence on the 
Jand.” Howard intended to land men wherever the Spaniards 
landed. He had 6000 men in his fleet prepared to carry out 
this purpose. He advised Queen Elizabeth to keep 10,000 men 
about her own person, “ that may not be men unpractised ” ; 
and after his first meeting with the Spaniards he wrote, “I pray 
to God that the forces on the land be strong enough to answer 
so present a force.” 

Elizabeth’s preparations on land were very considerable, and 
they mightily impressed that great soldier the Duke of Parma. 
“‘ When I shall have landed,” he wrote to Philip, ‘“‘ 1 must fight 
battle after battle, I shall lose men by wounds and disease, I 
must leave detachments behind me to keep open my communi- 
cations, and in a short time the body of my army will become 
so weak, that not only I may be unable to advance in the face 
of the enemy, and time may be given to the heretics and your 
Majesty’s other enemies to interfere, but there may fali out 
some notable inconveniences, with the loss of everything, and 
I be unable to remedy it.” “Had Parma landed,” writes Mr. 
Green in his History of the English People, “ he would have found 
his way to London barred by a force stronger than his own, a 
force, too, of men in whose ranks were many who had already 
crossed pikes on equal terms with his best infantry in Flanders.” 
The idea, then, that the Elizabethan statesmen, seamen, or 
soldiers thought that the Navy alone could defend England is 
manifestly untenable, and it is also clear that what weighed 
most heavily on Parma’s mind was not the dangers of the 
crossing, but the contest on land after he had set foot in 
England. 

Whether Lord Dartmouth thought or did not think that he 
could prevent the landing of William III. in 1688, history has 
not recorded. But he was certainly singularly unsuccessful, 
He lay at the Nore with a large fleet of ships of the line, and 
never so much as came in sight of the Dutch armament, which 
included 400 transports. This armament, after being driven 
back by a storm, sailed again from the Dutch ports on 
November 1, made as though it would go north, then changed 
its course, and running down the Channel, reached Torbay 
unopposed and effected the landing. 

Coming down to the Great War, it is interesting to notice 
the opinion held by Nelson upon the chance of interrupting a 
French descent upon Italy by sea. ‘We may fight their fleet,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ but unless we can destroy the trausports they will 
push on and effect their landing, What will the French care 
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for the loss of a few men-of-war? It is nothing if they can 
get into Italy.” It is also clear that Nelson did not believe the 
invasion of England to be necessarily impossible, in spite of 
our great superiority atsea. ‘‘ Whatever plans may be adopted,” 
he wrote, “the moment the French touch our coast, be it where 
it may, they are to be attacked by every man afloat or on shore ; 
this must be perfectly understood.” “It seems clear,” says 
Mahan, ‘that in 1804 Nelson believed it possible that the 
army of invasion might get as far as the shores of England,” 
and he adds that “it seems singular that men fail to consider 
that Napoleon would not have hesitated to abandon an army in 
England as he did in Egypt and Russia.” Collingwood was 
also very far from believing that invasion was impossible. ‘ We 
at sea,” he wrote in 1798, “I am well assured will do our part, 
and would that the contest were to be decided there; but this 
the enemy will avoid by every possible means, for their depen- 
dence is on being landed before our fleet can prevent them, 
and considering how near the coasts are, the thing is prac- 
ticable,” 

In later times, the Royal Commission of 1859, upon which 
the Navy was represented by two officers, declared that ‘the 
nation cannot be considered as secure against invasion if 
depending for its defence on the fleet alone.” Later again, in 
the year 1883, the First Naval Lord, Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key, 
declared that “ at the present moment we cannot insure against 
the enemy landing ; he may land in any place in this country.” 
Admiral Sir John Hay also “saw no reason why 60,000 men 
should not be thrown upon the English coast in a very short 
time.” In 1887, Admirai Hornby informed Mr. Stanhope’s 
Committee that in certain conditions he could conceive that the 
command of the Channel might, temporarily at any rate, not 
be in our hands, while Admiral Sir John Hopkins declared 
before the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission in 1903 that he “ did 
not think it would be wise to overlook the possibility of inva- 
sion,” and that “our line in this country should be to be 
prepared for it.” 

It has been necessary to preface consideration of this 
question by a quotation of these authoritative naval opinions, 
because an endeavour is cften made to spread abroad the 
belief that our greatest seamen have been insensible to 
the importance of strong defence on land. All such ideas 
are totally at variance with the truth so far as the past is 
concerned. 

Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B., has recently published 
an important book upon 7he Art of Naval Warfare. This 
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latest expression of naval opinion on the subject of inva- 
sion both deserves and repays careful study. The Admiral 
gives support to those who desire to see the creation of 
stronger and more sufficient land forces in these islands, and 
if he has recently seen fit to endeavour to shatter our faith 
in his judgment, this does not deprive us of the advantage of 
the more matured and better-considered opinions expressed in 
his book. He believes that the enemy will have a plan and 
an Objective of his own, an opinion which dispels at once those 
pleasant dreams which would make us believe that the enemy 
will suffer such war as we choose to inflict upon him, and will 
not wage it on his own account, The Admiral recognises that 
if the enemy can place in this country an army capable of 
overcoming us on land, he will be the victor in the contest, and 
that this will lead him to contemplate invasion. The power of 
this motive, says the Admiral, has been revealed in many wars ; 
he acknowledges that its vitality is great and that the insular 
State cannot afford to ignore it. No command of the sea, he 
continues, is likely to be so perfect that small portions of an 
assailant’s force will not be able to reach an opponent's coast. 
The land forces of the defender, he says, must be large enough 
to compel an invader to come in great strength, and the 
organisation of the population capable of bearing arms ought 
to be completed in advance. Sir Cyprian Bridge thinks that 
the enemy may anticipate the formal declaration of war by a 
sudden attack on portions of our navai forces which are 
assembling at our ports or have been left in isolated positions, 
and he considers that few temptations are likely to prove 
more alluring than that of striking the first blow. He there- 
fore concludes that the people of a threatened country will not 
be justified in thinking that no one will attempt invasion, nor 
in neglecting any precautions by land or sea which may be 
required to oppose it. 

We ought to be grateful for these warnings from such a 
source, and it is only to be regretted that Admiral Bridge, 
in his chapter dealing with Joint Expeditions, has completely 
misjudged the point of view of the Continental soldier. The 
Admiral declares that prominent soldiers in Europe believe 
that invasion is practicable without the command of the sea. 
There is no evidence that this is the present point of view 
abroad, although much depends upon what we mean when we 
talk of the command of the sea. 

We must not delude ourselves with the belief that our 
enemies are simpletons, Continental soldiers tu-day are 
not blind to the importance of the command of the sea as a 
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preliminary to invasion, but for them this command, in relation 
to the particular subject under discussion, does not of necessity 
imply the general and permanent dominance that it does for us. 
For them it means, so far as the invasion of England is con- 
cerned, temporary permission to transport an army to our 
shores without such serious losses during the transit that the 
success of the subsequent land campaign will be imperilled, 
The loss of any number of men during the passage, over and 
above the minimum required for success on land, will not 
affect the issue. The operation of sea transport is an affair of 
hours, or at most of days, and the question for the Continental 
statesmen, sailor, or soldier is whether the sea can be sufficiently 
and temporarily cleared to admit of the successful passage of 
the minimum force required for victory. 

If we had ever possessed a General Staff, whether of Army 
or Navy, equal to its duties, we should have recognised long 
ago that there are two main hypotheses for us to consider in 
relation to the conjoint defence of the United Kingdom—first, 
the case in which we have the initiative ; and secondly, the 
case in which the initiative is with the enemy. The two cases 
are totally dissimilar. If we take the initiative of our own 
volition, or if, being warned in time of the hostile intentions 
of an enemy, we mobilise our fleet betimes and place our ships 
in the right positions before the enemy moves, we have every 
right and every reason to feel great confidence in the result. Our 
superior numbers, the value of our personnel, and the excellent 
material of our ships and armaments should ensure success, 

But if the enemy has the initiative, and particularly if this 
enemy be Germany, the case is greatly altered. There is no 
material obstacle to prevent the surprise of our fleets, whether 
at anchor or at sea, and great assemblages of the German 
fleet within easy striking distance of our shores have become 
so common that no one takes the slightest notice of them. 
Mines can be laid in a night to hamper gravely, if not to pre- 
vent for a while, the egress of a fleet from such a harbour as 
Sheerness or such an anchorage as the Nore.* If the enemy 
is man enough to take the initiative our naval predominance 
may be shattered in a night, or may be so materially diminished 
that invasion may follow. The German ports of the North 
Sea are nearer to the Firth of Forth than are the great naval 


* The Cologne Gazette announces in prominent type and with an air of 
triumph that as the result of the Second Peace Conference “the laying of 
unanchored mines on the high seas remains permissible under international 
law.” The Germans, who caused this result, must be answerable for the 
consequences. 
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bases on our southern coast. Readjustment of our dis- 
positions and provision of naval ports on the east coast of 
England may mitigate our risks, but they can scarcely over- 
come them, since absolute security against surprise by naval 
means implies such a prolonged and arduous strain upon 
crews that it becomes practically unendurable, From this it 
follows that absolute reliance cannot be placed upon naval pro- 
tection in the case under notice, and that the best safeguard is 
the provision of such a large, efficient, and mobile land force that 
the temptation to invade us may be removed. As against an 
attack by surprise our Navy does not, and cannot, provide the 
degree of security for our shores which a Continental Power 
obtains upon a land frontier by military defence. 

The enemy knows all this as well as we do, and probably a 
great deal better. We can see, as plainly as though it were 
under our eyes, that every plan of campaign made by a Con- 
tinental rival must close by advocating the initiative, a naval 
surprise followed by invasion, as the only reasonable means of 
dealing effectually with England. Hostilities are not in a 
military sense permissible for an enemy in any other circum- 
stances, so long as our present numerical superiority at sea is 
maintained. From this it follows that an enemy must select 
this course, because no other is open to him which offers a 
hope of decisive results. 

German history, German teaching, and German theories of 
war by land and sea all preach and prompt the initiative in 
war. The moral odium incurred, as Russia has learnt, is not 
proof against the glamour of victory. Jurists of all nations 
can be found to justify an act committed in promotion of 
a national interest, and success closes all mouths, The 
Germans tell us* that they consider the web which our 


* Compare the Neue Politische Correspondenz of Berlin in March last: 

We have no reason to fear England if we are one day compelled to resort 
to the u/tima ratio regum. The spirits and bodies of Englishmen have lost 
their former value by reason of the decline of military virtues, which have 
become enfeebled in a society which recalls at once Carthage and Capua. 
The Prussian system imposes heavy sacrifices upon a people and creates a 
hardness which is regarded as an anachronism in an effeminate age. But in 
war its virtues will reappear, and England will do well not to ask history to 
pronounce to whom belongs supremacy in Europe. England has enveloped 
us in diplomatic toils which begin to interfere with our liberty of action. A 
desire may overcome us to break these toils with a vigorous hand before we 
are so enclosed by them that we can no longer stir. The moral armament of 
our forces is intact, and our arrangements work with the precision of a 
machine. It may be reserved for the conquerors of Alsen to execute a 
century later the plan abandoned by Napoleon in 1805.” 
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diplomacy has spun round Germany to be an interference with 
their future liberty of action, and a legitimate excuse for any 
measures, however strong. We think, and rightly think, that 
there is nothing in our friendships and agreements with foreign 
Powers which need give Germany a single qualm, The 
Germans think differently. They are not likely to tell us 
when the moment comes for breaking through this web by 
an act of vigour. What we have to do is to be prepared 
for it at any moment, 

Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge considers it extraordinary that 
Continental soldiers should imagine that the sacrifice of the 
escorting fleet would render the voyage of the invading troops 
practicable, That, as we have seen, was not Nelson’s view in 
1796. It is also a question which admits of serious doubt 
whether, in view of the present distribution of our naval forces 
and of the growing power of the German Navy, we are any 
longer justified in thinking that any initiative that the latter 
may take at sea necessarily implies sacrifice. In the event 
of sudden attack, which we are allowed to consider as a 
possible and initial belligerent act, may not the “sacrifice” be 
on our side? Is it so certain that the existing dispositions of 
our fleets in home waters, their divided control, and the absence 
of suitable bases on our east coast render our superiority in 
the North Sea at the critical moment a certainty? Even if a 
surprise attack by a concentrated foreign navy against a weaker 
and isolated fraction of ours is not successful, will this failure 
necessarily prevent the enemy’s transports from pushing on 
and effecting the landing ? May not the duration of the battle 
he so spun out, and the points of landing be selected so far 
from the waters where the action is proceeding, that there may 
not be time for our fleet engaged in the action, if it be success- 
ful, to interfere with these landings? Cannot the various 
groups of the enemy’s transports be separately convoyed by 
cruisers which can deal with our destroyers? Will not a 
British admiral hesitate to detach his modern armoured cruisers 
to deal with these landings, when their absence to-day will so 
appreciably reduce his fighting force at the decisive point ? 
These are questions for naval officers, and, whatever the correct 
answers to them may be, we must all agree with Sir Cyprian 
Bridge when he says that “the possession of a navy stronger 
than the enemy’s will help to win the command of the sea, 
but will not make that winning certain.” This will largely 
depend, he says, on the arrangements, on the plan, and on the 
execution. So long as this remains true, that is to say for so 
long as war is war, the words spoken by Lord Goschen in the 
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House of Lords, and quoted at the head of this article, retain 
all their force. 

There has been profit to the British Empire and there has 
been loss by the glorification of sea-power by Mahan and his 
many imitators. The profit, however, has been shared by 
foreign Powers who have avoided the loss. Mahan is not an 
Englishman, and he did not write for the benefit of England. 
He wrote to direct the attention of his fellow countrymen to 
the affairs of the sea. In this he has been successful, and his 
campaign has therefore been in every way advantageous to his 
country. The British Empire of to-day bears not the slightest 
resemblance to that great, compact, self-sufficing mass of seventy- 
five millions of people which make up the United States of 
America. America has nearly double our population, and 
there is no foreign Power near enough or strong enough to 
attack her on Jand at home. She has not, as we have, seven- 
eighths of her territory and three-quarters of her population 
outside her home territory and exposed to attacks of Continental 
Powers. She has no such internal problems as face us in 
India and in Africa. For such a country, and such a popula- 
tion, and such circumstances, naval power suffices, 

We are not in that position, and, give what development we 
may to our naval forces, they do not afford us directly the 
means for preserving internal order, or security from external 
attack, in the greater part of the dominions of the Crown, 
They afford us, if they are sufficient and properly distributed, 
and if they have the supreme advantage of the initiative in war, 
relative security for the insular portions of the Empire and the 
maritime communications, and without predominance at sea 
this relative security cannot be preserved. But they cannot 
alone prevent the disruption and dismemberment of the Empire, 
and it is because the British people were taught to regard sea- 
power as all-sufficing that they lost 20,000 lives and 250 
millions of money in South Africa, and run the risk of losing 
more in the event of serious war or rebellion. 

Glorification of sea-power as something apart and by itself 
produces utterly false notions of war, of its object, of the forces 
it places in motion, and of the means by which these forces 
impose the national will upon an enemy. Naval history, as 
Admiral Bridge truly says, is only a branch of the history of 
war, and sea-power is in the same manner only a branch of 
national power which should be one and indivisible. Our 
object should be not to exalt one means of action, one form or 
expression of national power above another, or at the expense 
of another, but so to order our affairs that everything may be 
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in just proportion, so that we may be able to maintain the 
security of the Empire, both within and without, against all 
comers. 

It is impracticable for us to raise, train, and prepare at home 
the land forces which we require to organise in the British 
Isles, whether for home defence, for the support of our allies, 
or for the preservation of the integrity of the Empire in the 
day of trial, so long as the people of these islands are induced 
to believe that sea-power alone can safeguard this little decimal 
fraction of the Empire in which we live. The motive for 
effort and for sacrifice is removed when we tell the people that 
they themselves are secure, they, the tenth part of the Empire, 
and when we do not tell them that upon their personal efforts 
depends the security of the whole. Those who lull our people 
to sleep by these misleading and foolish assertions represent a 
greater danger to the Empire than any enemies however 
strong, and the time is coming, if it has not fully come, when 
they should be publicly branded as enemies of the British race 
and of British rule. 

The defence of the British Isles against attack can be carried 
out by preventing an enemy from landing, by striking him 
while he is landing, or by defeating him after he has landed. 
A properly organised system of home defence will ensure that 
each one of these methods of defence is ready to be 
applied in succession, and that no single method, confided to 
an always fallible human agency, is alone trusted. 

The best course to adopt, in order to occupy the enemy with 
his own defence and to spare these islands the ravages of 
invasion, is, according to the precept and practice of all our 
greatest seamen and soldiers, to carry the war into the enemy’s 
waters and territory. This can only be done if we possess a 
superior Navy and an attendant land force, both so ready and 
so well placed that they can not only guard us from surprise, 
but also take the initiative with the utmost promptitude and 
the greatest vigour. A navy and its ancillary land force can 
only carry out this great mission with the desirable freedom 
if they know, and the public know, that the remaining land 
forces in these islands are sufficient and ready at short notice 
to play their part in the defence of the home territory, should 
the first line for any reason fail in its task. 

Few countries have been so often and so_ successfully 
invaded as England. Goths, Cimbri, Logrians, Brythans, 
Romans, Saxons, Angles, Jutes, Danes, and Normans have in 
turn successfully invaded England or conquered it. We 
British call ourselves by various names taken from one army 
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of invasion or another, but not by any name which recalls the 
original inhabitants of the country. The most common line of 
invasion has started from the Cimbric peninsula, and from the 
maritime territory now in German occupation, to debouch 
upon our eastern shores, No grand trunk line of invasion is 
better known to history or has been more constantly followed. 
If these incursions afford no lessons of military value owing to 
the absence of defence at sea, they remain as warnings that 
the sea alone is no protection against attack in force. 

The partly fortuitous immunity of England from grand 
invasions since the time of the Norman Conquest has caused 
these terrible episodes of her history to be forgotten. A sense 
of absolute security, caused by the long absence of serious 
danger, and fostered by the automatic suggestions of national 
vanity, has supervened to flatter lethargy and discourage 
effort. We must recognise before it is too late that certain 
circumstances upon which we can no longer count have had 
their share in causing this long immunity from attack. For 
centuries after the landing of William the Conqueror, England 
was a warlike nation, a nation in arms. There was much 
to be feared from her hostility, and little to be gained by her 
conquest. There were as many fighting men at Towton Field, 
nearly five centuries ago, at the close of the Wars of the Roses, 
as there are in our present Expeditionary Force. Neighbouring 
States were continually occupied in Continental wars, and had 
little leisure to turn their arms against England. The Russian 
State had not awakened from the long sleep of barbarism, 
while, until the German people grouped themselves around the 
Prussian nucleus, there was no Power in Northern Europe 
capable of organising and of sending forth over the North Sea, 
successors to those hordes which had formerly devastated 
England. 

Since the time of the Norman invasion no great military 
Power has deliberately laid itself out to compass our destruc- 
tion and has been able to concentrate itself in an exclusive 
manner upon this aim, A Continental military State aspiring 
to supremacy in Europe is seldom the unfettered master of 
its strategy on the side of the sea. It is difficult for it to evade 
the magnetism of the land, and, if it is compelled to employ 

the bulk of its land forces to subdue England, Continental 
rivals are often ready and willing to take advantage of the fact. 
In old days the size of field armies did not admit of maritime 
adventure and Continental security. The Power desirous of 
turning its arms against England stood at the parting of the 
ways. Sea had to be sacrificed for land, or land for sea. When 
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the navy of France won its most considerable success against 
England in home waters in 1690, Louis XIV. had six armies 
in the field, and was draining the life-blood of France in Con- 
tinental wars. D’Humiéres was on the Lys, Luxembourg on 
the Sambre, Boufflers on the Moselle, Lorges and the Dauphin 
on the Rhine, Catinat on the Alps, and Noailles in the Eastern 
Pyrenees. It was not the threat of a beaten English fleet that 
prevented France from taking advantage of her success at 
Beachy Head, but 1ather her absorption in Continental war, the 
want of troops to follow up victory at sea, and the absence of 
preparation for such a considerable undertaking as invasion. 
Napoleon, in turn, was never able to revert, as he intended, to 
his plans against England after the Grand Army broke up from 
Boulogne and marched to the Rhine. At the zenith of his 
power he had eleven armies in the field—one on the Passarge, 
near the Niemen, a second marching on Portugal, a third 
forming at Bayonne, and others at Warsaw, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Boulogne, Naples, and in Silesia, Italy, Dalmatia, and on the 
coasts. The difference between the defensive land furces of 
England at home and the offensive forces of Continental Powers 
outside their national territory was never so marked, from the 
end of the eleventh century to the beginning of the nineteenth, 
as to allow a foreign State to dream of overcoming England 
by a detachment. Our rival, whoever he might be, was com- 
pelled to engage his whole strength against us or to leave us 
alone. A State may be formidable in defence and of little 
weight in aggressive war. 

There were other circumstances to favour us, The theory 
of the balance of power is of very old date, and our diplomacy 
has seldom failed to act upon it. Continental rivals of powerful 
States have generally sought our aid, and we have sought theirs. 
The changes have been rung with the utmost impartiality, and 
we, like other Powers, have been the friend or the enemy of 
every nation in turn. The destruction of England has never 
been a European interest because the national policy of 
England has invariably been to prevent the over-lordship of 
Europe by anysingle Power, The rivals of the dominant Power 
have always and automatically become our allies. 

Peculiar circumstances connected with the weather and the 
hydrography of the Channel coasts have, again, exercised the 
most important influence upon the course of military events. 
Up to the date of Napoleon’s downfall there was not, any more 
than there is to-day, a single good natural harbour on the 
French shores of the Channel between the Atlantic and the 
North Sea, nor was there, up to that time, a single artificial 
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harbour on the same coast where ships of the line could lie in 
shelter. There were very few anchorages on the Channel coast 
of France which were not lee shores in the west-south-westerly 
winds which prevailed and still prevail for three-quarters of 
the year, while in the British Isles there were excellent harbours 
in the south and west, good anchorages, good holding on 
weather shores, and everything that favoured the tactical réle 
of a fleet. From Mount’s Bay to the Tees, as the Navy Records 
Society has shown, there are thirty-five good roads on a 
weather shore in south-west winds, where large ships can lie 
in security and ride out any winter storm, while on the whole 
of the French and Dutch coasts facing England there are 
but eight similar roads, nearly all unsafe, or for three-quarters 
of the year lee shores. It was said, in the old wars, that 
ships could ride better at anchor with one cable on the 
English coast than with three on the French, while the tides 
on the latter coast are stronger and the anchorages deeper ; 
the holding, too, on our coast is stiff clay, chalk, or hard 
gravel, and on the opposite coast, rock or loose sand. Almost 
the whole of the latter is much exposed both to north and 
to south-west winds. To some of these circumstances we owe 
the success of the fire-ship attack upon the Spaniards in Calais 
road, and that of other enterprises against the Dutch and the 
French of which the Channel has been the scene. ‘It was 
impossible,” writes an eye-witness to Walsyngham, “for the 
Spaniards to save their great ships by reason of the evil 
harbours.” 

The reluctance of French and Spanish admirals to trust 
themselves in the Channel has been a very marked feature of 
our naval wars. So far as the Spaniards were concerned, 
they were in a particularly difficult position, since north and 
north-westerly winds prevailed as a rule at Lisbon and to the 
south of it from the middle of May until the latter end of 
August, after which time, as Wynter wrote, “It will not be 
wholesome for a Spanish army to seek to the north part.” 
There is no doubt that these conditions of hydrography and 
weather, combined with the absence of suitable ports in the 
Channel permitting the organisation and despatch of an expe- 
dition by sea, have proved in the past days of sailing navies, 
and since England became a nation, a primary cause of her 
immunity from attack. The absence of good harbours on our 
eastern coast, facing the North Sea, has not hitherto proved 
detrimental to us, because the German shores of that sea 
were similarly or even more ill-favoured, and because, even 
had these conditions been cther than they were, there was no 
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powerful military State across the North Sea ready to profit 
by facilities for the invasion of England. 

These conditions are now completely changed. It is true 
that the political situation is not profoundly modified, but in 
its military aspects it is modified because of the vast disparity 
between the land forces of England and those of military 
States—a disparity which will be a new fact in case of war, 
and will imply a new situation. It is alsotrve that the natural 
hydrographic advantages on our coast remain the same, but, 
if invasion be attempted, the existence of thirty-five safe 
anchorages between Mount’s Bay and the Tees will scarcely 
prove an unmixed blessing. The east coast of Britain, from 
the Firth of Forth to the Thames, offers ideal facilities for a 
landing in force, and almost none for naval defence except in 
the Forth itself. In some other respects the conditions have 
altered to our detriment. Steam has succeeded sails, and 
since steam has become the means of propulsion of fleets no 
test has been made of our security from attack in the new 
conditions which differ so widely from those of the past. Our 
Navy is almost totally without experience of serious war, and 
history shows that a long peace conjures up phantasies which 
war dispels, and sometimes brings to the front men other than 
those whom war requires. If steam and each new gift of 
science favour both sides equally, it is also true that com- 
binations are now possible, on the part of a weaker maritime 
Power, which were undreamed of in our old wars. The 
assurance and the ease with which fleets of transports can be 
despatched in all weathers and can combine their action ata 
given point in a given time, introduce a new element into 
strategical dispositions, offering many temptations, and 
authorising calculations upon which our maritime rivals in the 
past could never count. It is also certain that the initiative 
has greater importance in a naval war to-day than ever, and 
that an hour’s imprudence may alter the balance of naval 
power owing to the existence of weapons of attack unknown 
in old wars and infinitely more sudden and more destructive 
in their effects. This is a serious matter for us, because the 
political safeguards which hedge round a constitutional 
monarchy render it less capable of prompt action than a 
military State of the German type. 

Moreover, the coasts of Western Europe have been utterly 
transformed. The crystallisation of nationalities, the incredible 
expansion of commerce and growth of wealth, and the connection 
of the interior with the coastal harbours by railways and canals, 
have all combined to pour down a great volume of trade to the 
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world’s highway of the sea, and have caused to arise on every 
side those immense maritime installations which are among 
the wonders of the age. The ports of assembly and despatch 
for a great maritime expedition, denied to Philip II., Louis XIV., 
and Napoleon, are in the possession of Germany, and this fact 
alone alters in a very marked manner the degree of security 
which we possess in the event of hostilities with this important 
State. What Cherbourg was meant to be, Wilhelmshaven is. 
What Antwerp promised and has since given, Hamburg and 
neighbouring ports can supply. Germany has over three million 
tons gross register of steam merchant shipping. There are 
400,000 tons net of British and German shipping always avail- 
able in German ports. Scores of dredgers are every day improv- 
ing the harbours of the Ems, the Jade, the Weser, and the Elbe, 
and giving them the character of ocean ports. The quays 
are for the most part served by branch lines of rail, while 
extensive railway sidings have been prepared to aid strategic 
concentration on the coast. The facilities for rapidly embarking 
troops and material of war are morethanample. The material 
facilities for invasion stand ready for instant use, and blind 
shall we be not to recognise the fact. On all these points the 
Germans are silent, and they are so because Von Moltke 
taught them long ago that for an enterprise of this character 
secrecy and surprise are indispensable. 

It is insufficiently recognised now, though it was recognised 
by Drake and Nelson, that the object of the invader, inferior 
in naval power and unable to challenge for the absolute 
mastery of the sea, is not to engage our fleets, but only to 
cover the crossing of his transports—an object which may or 
may not entail contact and battle, and such battle may or may 
not hinder the arrival of the transporis, A classic naval 
action of the Trafalgar type is the very last luxury that 
the Germans will offer us. Surprise, and then the torpedo 
and the mine, are the German arms. A comparison of our 
entire naval strength with that of the enemy decides nothing 
unless we have the initiative in war. ‘The advantage and 
gain of time and place,” wrote Drake, “ will be the only and 
the chief means for our good.” “ Time is everything,” wrote 
Nelson. ‘Five minutes makes the difference between victory 
and defeat.” The real question, apart from that of moral 
forces and of training, the importance of which cannot be 
over-estimated, is that of the relative and immediately effective 
naval strength at a given point in a given time, If a hostile 
Navy is able to fall upon and overwhelm, for example, the Nore 
division of the Home Fleet—that is to say, an inferior force, 
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under a separate command, in an isolated and exposed position 
—and to attract to itself or to neutralise anything else we can 
send to sea during the passage of the transports, the mission 
of the hostile navy is fulfilled, provided of course that the 
enemy is not afraid to accept severance of assured maritime 
communications after landing. According to evidence, and 
the opinion of Mahan, Napoleon was ready to take this risk, 
and it is also on record that Von Moltke was equally prepared 
to ship a Prussian army to Zealand in 1864, without having 
the command at sea or the slightest hope of obtaining it, All 
that these two great leaders desired to ensure was that the 
forces landed should have a reasonable chance of beating the 
enemy when they arrived. The attempts made to show that 
these great masters of their art did not understand their 
business are merely proofs that the master-mind is above the 
comprehension of the groundlings. In every branch of art it 
is always the same. 

The changes in the relative situation of English power on 
land are no less marked than are the differences in coastal 
organisation and maritime conditions, It is possible to-day to 
conquer England by a detachment of any one of several great 
armies, if this detachment can cross the sea. The temporary 
deprivation, or even the loss, of 200,000 or 300,000 men need 
not necessarily affect the military position of a Power which 
has trained all the best of its manhood to arms. When 
Napoleon was ready to strike us with 150,000 men, these 
numbers represented practically the entire field army of 
France, whereas to-day such numbers could be taken from a 
foreign army and would scarcely be missed. To meet Napoleon 
we had 700,000 men under arms, despite our confidence in 
our Navy, which was no less thorough than to-day ; but this 
confidence was not then, as it is now, blind. It is also neces- 
sary to remark that our Navy does not appear to possess any 
modern type of heavily armed and armoured gunboat of light 
draught capable of attacking the regular or extemporised bases 
of a hostile fleet, The Navy has few light-draught vessels 
capable of seconding the attacks of our landing parties on 
foreign soil, or of resisting similar enterprises by the enemy. 
The increased size and draught of capiial ships, the concentra- 
tion of interest upon the one-calibre ship, and the abandon- 
ment of secondary armaments may all be dictated to us for 
the contest at sea. But warships of this character are less 
effective for seconding the operations of a landing force. In- 
side the five-fathom line of a coast we are less well armed 
than the conditions of modern war appear to require, 
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Numbers are necessary for the land defence of an insular 
State; first, because these numbers compel the enemy to 
increase his forces, greatly enhance his difficulties, and 
shake his resolves; secondly, because when an island can 
be attacked at all it can be attacked at almost any point, 
and it cannot concentrate its attention for years in advance 
upon a limited extent of frontier as a Continental Power 
is able to do. There must be initial dispersion on the part 
of defenders, however contrary to principles, because the 
enemy cannot be allowed to land in peace, to seize important 
centres, and to organise his advance without meeting with 
prompt and effectual resistance. These conditions imply num- 
bers and the close study of railway strategy. The better the 
quality of these numbers and the better the railway strategy, 
the better will be the defence. It has been shown that it was 
less the difficulty of the crossing that disturbed Parma than 
the obstacles to his advance on shore after he had landed. It 
is necessary that our preparations on land should impress 
foreign soldiers in the same manner that those of Elizabeth 
impressed Parma. Elizabeth’s councillors, and the younger 
Pitt in a later age, recognised the need for strong defence on 
land. We have not done so sufficiently because we have all 
been dazzled by the glamour of sea-power flashed in our 
eyes by a number of enthusiasts who have omitted to tell us 
that this we should have done but not have left the other 
undone. 

It is better for us that we should devote our attention to 
the creation of field armies, to the improvement of their 
strategic mobility by means of a close understanding with the 
railway companies, and of their tactical mobility by means of 
transport, than that we should waste our resources upon passive 
defence. Our great naval arsenals must always be held in 
strength, and a few heavy guns to warn off raiding cruisers 
from the chief mercantile ports are also necessary. But an 
attempt to defend the whole coast-line, or any considerable 
part of it, by works and batteries is very costly and has no 
result, since such a dispersion of effort leads to weakness 
everywhere ; and when the cordon is pierced at its weakest 
point, as the manner of cordons is, the whole system breaks 
down. The only thing that really counts in war on landis the 
mobile field army, and to the preparation of such army all 
other effort must be subordinated. There is the further and 
the very considerable gain in this case, namely, that we prepare 

the second line to render effective support to the first if the 
latter is in difficulties abroad, There is no present means of 
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obtaining this support unless we interest the people in their 
own defence. 

The chances of success of invasion vary almost every hour 
of every day. The percentage of danger alters according to 
the sum of useful or useless energy and enterprise which we 
or our rivals devote to the purpose of attack or defence. The 
numbers and distribution of fleets and ships, the state of 
preparedness of these ships, their relative fighting-values, the 
unity of naval control or the reverse, the situation of naval 
bases, the presence or absence from home of regular armies, 
the numbers and fighting efficiency of second-line armies, 
freedom from other foreign complications or immersion in 
them, the strength of alliances and friendships, the relations 
of monarchs, the capacity of Cabinets, and the internal con- 
dition of States, raise or lower from day to day the percentage 
of risk incurred from a hostile attack. It is enough for us 
that the material facilities for invasion exist, and that the act 
of invasion is not considered impossible by foreign general 
staffs. It is therefore our bounden duty to consider the 
principles on which we should act in the event of the presence 
of an invading army on British soil, and to provide such con- 
siderable forces at home, and such measures for their expansion 
in time of need, that we may be able to maintain the traditions 
of British hospitality and to give the enemy the warmest 
possible reception. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIKS 


CANADA AND THE COMMERCIAL DEFENCE OF 
THE EMPIRE 


THREE years ago I wrote an article under the above title which 
explained and justified Canada’s opinion in regard to the effect 
of a duty of 2s. per quarter (= six cents a bushel) imposed on 
foreign wheat entering the British market. This article, which 
appeared in a London daily of national consequence, was quoted 
in extenso in this Review, and was much discussed by the 
opponents of Imperial Preference, none of whom succeeded in 
refuting its chief arguments. Nothing which has happened since 
then, either in Canada or the Mother Country, has necessitated 
any change in the conclusions to which I was led bya careful 
study of the problem of Preferential trade. 

Canada is still a unit for Imperial Preference ; the people of 
the mainly agricultural West are still convinced that they would 
directly profit by the effect of such a duty to so great an extent that 
further concessions under the Canadian tariff could be profitably 
given as a quid pro quo to the British manufacturer, while the 
people of the Eastern Provinces, where manufacturing industries 
have as much political influence as agriculture, know that the 
spectacular development of the West is the mainspring of Cana- 
dian prosperity, and that their indirect and direct profits from the 
bargain would be amply sufficient. It is true that the result of 
last year’s General Election, though the significance of the vic- 
tories won for Tariff Reform in Birmingham was not overlooked, 
caused a temporary decline of public interest in the question of 
preferential trade throughout the Dominion. For the moment 
it seemed that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of reconstruction had 
been eliminated for ever from the sphere of practical politics, and 
more than one member of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Cabinet hastened to 
“make his peace” with the British Liberal Party, with which, 
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since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, Canadian Liberals -had had 
little sympathy and not much personal connection. It was hoped 
at Ottawa that these expressions of sympathy with the victorious 
supporters of insular Free Trade would render the new Govern- 
ment more disposed to consider Canadian proposals with favour, 
and the fact that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has obtained the promise of 
a substantial subsidy to the projected All-British line of com- 
mercial communications—obviously an application of the root- 
principle of Imperial Preference and contrary to that of Cobden- 
ism, which insists that services as well as commodities should be 
acquired in the cheapest market—certainly justifies the practical 
sagacity of Canadian statesmanship. But Canadians no longer 
think that the Liberal victory of 1906 was in the nature of a final 
decision of the British people as to the merits of the case for Fiscal 
Reform. They are now convinced that the outcry against Chinese 
Labour in South Africa, the revulsion of popular feeling after an ill- 
managed war, the various weaknesses of the late Government, and 
so on, were also primary factors in bringing about the débdcle in the 
constituencies, and it is manifest to them that the Ministerialist 
majority, consisting as it does of well-defined groups at war with 
one another, does not constitute a stable opposition to the growth 
of a fairly homogeneous party, grossly under-represented in the 
House of Commons, which takes its stand on a policy advocating 
the commercial defence not only of Great Britain, but also, since 
Imperial Preference is an integral part thereof, of the whole 
British Empire. As a result of their second thoughts on the 
subject of the Liberal victory of 1906 and the gradual disintegra- 
tion of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s huge and unwieldy 
majority, the people of Canada are now reassured as to the future 
of Imperial Preference, and it is unlikely that the Minister of 
Agriculture and other Liberal politicians in the Dominion, who 
are professed Free Traders, will continue to express publicly a 
vicarious sympathy with a Party which has “ banged, barred, and 
bolted” the door of negotiation on those who are anxious to give 
the British manufacturer and his employés the benefit of a better 
and more secure footing in the great and rapidly expanding 
colonial markets. If they continue to express such sympathy, 
they will run the risk of accumulating demerit in the Canadian 
constituencies, of which 110 are dominated by the agricultural 
elector—not a surprising proportion when it is remembered that 
46per cent. of Canada’s population is directly dependent on agricul- 
ture for a means of livelihood. But itis safe to assume that they will 
not do so. These men may be professed Free Traders, but they 
are not Free Traders by profession, 
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Here it should be pointed out that one of the arguments for 
preferring Canadian wheat in the British market—Sir Richard 
Cartwright’s suggestion that it would be a form of retaliation 
against the United States for maintaining a prohibitive tariff 
against British manufactures—is no longer placed in the fore- 
front of discussion by Canadian advocates of Preference. It is 
impossible to deny that the rapid progress of Canada in general, 
and more especially of Canada beyond the Great Lakes, is 
largely a result of the inflow of capital from the United States. 
A large amount of British capital is now being invested in the 
development of Canada’s three Prairie Provinces. But eight 
times as much, taking asa criterion information supplied to the 
writer by bank managers and large real-estate firms, is coming 
in from the United States, and it generally happens that such 
American investments, unlike those from Great Britain, are 
accompanied by the owner of the capital invested, who goes to 
look after it, to study the economic situation in the light of his 
experience of past developments of a somewhat similar kind in 
the American West, and to look round for further opportunities. 
Furthermore, many millions—in 1906 thirty millions, according 
to one authority—of American capital are being annually invested 
in the industrial development of the two Central Provinces, with 
their magnificent water-powers destined to compensate for the lack 
of coal measures, and of Maritime Canada, of which, economic- 
ally considered, Newfoundland is a part. It would be strange if, 
considering the inestimable value of this influx of American capital 
all along the line, Canadians had any particular wish to injure 
the American farmer, who in these latter days works on a very 
narrow margin of profit. Moreover, it is sufficiently obvious 
that there is a tendency for his exportable surplus of wheat to 
diminish, and the time will come when, as Lord Grey has said, 
“the price of wheat will be set at Winnipeg or Edmonton rather 
than in Chicago.” In point of fact, it is the competition of the 
Argentine and of a reconstructed peaceful Russia (of which latter 
rivalry there are as yet no obvious signs), which is most feared 
by the grain-growers of Western Canada. 

That Canada is still a unit for Preference, that the short period 
of lukewarmness in regard to this ruling ideal of Canadian 
Imperialism is now at an end, that the susceptibilities of British 
Free Traders will no more be respected by Canadian politicians of 
either Party in Dominion politics—these are the obvious results 
of a new tact in the situation as weil as of a renewal of confidence 
in the future of the Tariff Reform movement in Great Britain. 
The new fact is this—a growing conviction in the minds of 
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Western Canadians that a Preference in the British market is a 
necessary condition of the continuous development of their 
country. With a production of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
the three Prairie Provinces can easily dispose of their exporiable 
surplus. Even with a production of half as much again, this 
surplus would still be absorbed by the British market. But 
despite the conclusions of Professor Mavor’s report, now regarded 
as a quasi-political pamphlet in Canada and never accepted as 
reliable by a single business man or politician in the West, the 
productivity of Canada’s half—the better half in area and climatic 
conditions—of the North American prairie-region is not limited 
to the latter amount, which should be reached in 1911, when the 
Great Trunk Pacific is completed. Therefore it will be necessary, 
sooner or later, for Canada to find new markets for her wheat, 
to follow her present Governor-General’s advice and turn 
more to mixed farming, and to improve her footing in such 
markets as are accessible at present. Already the first of these 
necessities of the near future are being seriously considered 
by the Dominion Government. The commercial rapproche- 
ment with Japan is a sign of their anxiety to obtain an 
outlet for the grain of Western Canada in the markets of the 
Far East, where, as a consequence of a slow but sure rise in the 
Oriental standards of living, wheat is gradually displacing rice 
as a staple food-stuff. As yet, however, the amount of wheat and 
flour exported from the Pacific slope of North America to the 
Orient is only a small fraction of 1 per cent. of the total 
wheat-production of the prairie-region, and Canada cannot 
hope to obtain much of this trade (the present trend of it is vid 
Minneapolis and Puget Sound) until the Grand Trunk Railway, 
which avoids the break-neck gradients of the Rocky Mountain 
section of the Canadian Pacific, is finished and provides a cheap 
freight route to Pacific waters. Even then it appears highly 
improbable that Canada’s wheat trade with Japan and China, 
which have Manchuria as a potential source of supply within the 
former’s sphere of commercial influence, could ever exceed the 
equivalent of 10,000,000 bushels in flour and wheat. Norisa 
new market likely to be found in the United States, except fora 
limited quantity of No. 1 Hard, of which Western Canada now 
has almost a monopoly. Sir Wilfrid Laurier thinks that the 
United States will cease to export wheat in twenty-five years 
from now—that is also the average of periods suggested by other 
authorities the writer has consulted—so that the possibility of an 
Outlet in that direction may be disregarded. The Governor- 
General’s suggestion of reliance on mixed farming is not really 
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a remedy; it would only transfer the difficulty of obtaining 
customers from the wheat market to the meat and produce 
markets. It follows that Canada must do her utmost in the 
near future to improve her footing in the British market-— 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier admits that that must always be her chief 
selling-place—and that can only be done by securing a prefer- 
ence. If it cannot be secured, then the agricultural develop- 
ment of Western Canada (which, in Mr. J. J. Hill’s opinion, 
is capable of a wheat-production of 800,000,000 bushels) must 
be arrested in a very few years, and with it the progress of 
the manufacturing industries of the East, which are absolutely 
dependent onthe home market. Then, indeed, the whole force 
of Western representation in the Dominion Parliament will be 
exerted to obtain a British Preference at any cost, and the 
British Government will be able to make an excellent bargain, 
nor would the Canadian manufacturer, even if he were not 
already committed to the policy of preferential trade, be able 
to prevent it. Probably the tariff concessions offered by the 
Dominion Government would embody a compromise between 
the Western members, who advocate a further reduction of the 
preferential duties levied on British manufactures, and the 
representatives of Eastern manufacturing cities and towns, who 
would prefer to raise the duties on foreign goods. 

In the circumstances we may expect to find that the demand for 
British preference, not only in the West (where it will be as out- 
spoken as the Manitoban Premier’s recent utterances) but in the 
East, will be expressed with more and more insistence as the last 
Free Trade Government in the Mother Country dissolves into a 
number of groups at war with one another. The old doubts as 
to the incidence of a duty on foreign wheat entering the British 
market are no longer current in Canada, where everybody now 
understands that it will be paid by the foreign producer. It has 
not escaped the attention of Canadians that the increases in trans- 
portation costs on a portion of their exportable surplus of wheat, 
due to the inadequacy of the railway system in the last three years, 
did not add to the cost of wheat to the British consumer. 


E. B. oO. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


TAMMANY IN THE TRANSVAAL 
WHEN General Botha and his colleagues were summoned to 
power in the Transvaal we told our readers not to be misled by 
the general gush about our Boer fellow subjects, but to be 
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prepared to see the government of that Colony managed in the 
interests of one race only, the Boers. We were not mistaken. 
With a single eye to the immediate interests of his own people, 
General Botha has passed a series of measures which cannot 
but be ultimately disastrous to the country as a whole, bearing 
as they do so unfairly upon the bread-winner and tax-payer of 
the Transvaal, who happens to be English. This purely racial 
and anti-South African policy is dangerous enough to the future 
of the sub-continent, but worse than all is the corruption which 
has once more appeared in the Government of the Transvaal 
after seven years of an English standard of purity. Tammany 
will haveito look to its laurels. 

Mr. Hull, the Treasurer, one of the renegade Englishmen who 
are found acting as the useful and despised tools of their Boer 
colleagues, has cut down the Civil Service to vanishing-point. Itis 
necessary to remind our readers that this Civil Service, created 
by Lord Milner during his great work of restoring the Transvaal 
to prosperity, had in every way sustained the high reputation of 
English administration. The youngest of all the British Govern- 
ment services, it contained a remarkable group of young men. 
Their devotion and ability have been beyond all praise, and the 
balanced state of Transvaal finance at the time of Lord Milner’s 
retirement was greatly due to their zeal and to their talent. This 
Civil Service it is the boast of General Botha and Mr. Hull to 
have destroyed, on the plea of economy these tried and; proved 
officials have been dismissed. But considerations of public 
eeonomy have not prevented Mr. Hull from bringing out his son 
from England, a young and untried man of twenty, and appoint- 
ing him to a clerkship in the Treasury! There are rumours of 
further Treasury appointments of this kind. The dismissed civil 
servants who find themselves without means or prospects of 
livelihood are complaining bitterly of this action of Mr. Hull’s, 
which certainly does seem to show a cynical indifference to his 
own reputation. 

The Boers have always been corrupt governcrs, filling 
the offices of profit purely with a view to their own family 
and friends, therefore it is not surprising to learn that General 
Botha’s election agent, Mr. T. Kelly, who is also his relative by 
marriage, should have been appointed secretary to the new 
Land Bank which opened its offices the last week in October. the 
post of valuer and conveyancer having been bestowed upon Mr, 
Steyn, late business partner of Mr. Minaar, one of the members of 
the board. It is not thought in Pretoria that either Mr. Kelly or 
Mr. Steyn possesses the necessary qualifications for their very 
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responsible posts, and their appointments are in direct violation 
of the solemn, iterated pledges of the Government that the 
retrenched civil servants should have the first chance of any 
public appointments which might be going. 

To conclude a depressing review of a State rapidly becoming 
corrupt it is necessary to refer to the astonishing action of the 
Government in suddenly intervening in the affairs of the 
Johannesburg Water Board. 

When the Water Board came into existence in 1903, Sir 
William St. John Carr was appointed Chairman by the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Arthur Lawley, and assumed office in 
September 1904, at a salary of £2000 a year. This was the 
state of affairs until September 21, when, without any warning 
or communication with members of the Board or with Sir 
William St. John Carr, the Government, which had just received 
the unanimous recommendation of the Board in favour of 
their old chairman, announced the appointment of Mr. T. A. R. 
Purchas, M.L.C. Mr. Purchas is not on the Board, and is 
greatly blamed by British South Africans for lending himself 
to the corrupt evolutions of the Boer Government. He is 
appointed because he will have to vacate his seat on the 
Legislative Council on accepting an office of profit. General 
Botha will then fill his seat with a sturdy partisan of Het 
Volk and strengthen his Government’s position. Johannesburgers 
have simply boiled with indignation at the sacrifice of their 
purely domestic affairs to the political game of bribery. But 
they have, of course, been deprived of political power by the 
artifices of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Elgin, 
whose only aim in establishing a Parliament in the Transvaal 
was to destroy the British character of the Government, and 
who watch the process of the disintegration of good administra- 
tion with the greatest satisfaction. 


THE CULLINAN DIAMOND 


Great capital was made by admirers of the Boers out of the 
fact that the British members of the Legislative Assembly were 
the only people to vote against the presentation to the King of 
a present for which a Colony rushing on financial disaster will 
have to pay £160,000. 

It may therefore interest our readers to see what a Boer—not 
a Boer tidied up for export, but a Boer at home—thinks of the 
transaction. The following iettcr appeared in the Volkstem on 
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September 14. Wecall our readers’ attention to the expressions 
used about the concentration camps : 


We are here, notwithstanding all those fine things that have been said 
about the diamond, bitterly opposed to the present. All the calculations we 
have read, and all the “high politics” preached about the matter, cannot 
satisfy us after all. We merely ask: “ Assuming at the present moment that 
the value of that large diamond, £160,000, had been taken and distributed 
amongst the poor of the country, what shouting on account thereof would we 
not have had to put up with? And now we, without valid reason, dispose of 
it as a gift tothe King of England. What sort of extraordinary love do we 
owe there, on the other side of the water? What nauseates me so much is 
that while President Steyn is begging money of us for a monument in memory 
of those 20,000 Afrikander women and children who have died in those murder- 
camps, the Volksraad (Parliament?) decides to give away £160,000 to the 
King of England out of our pockets! Truly our memory, after all, is very 
short, or we are very stupid! One of these must be the case. In our own 
country we suffer want, poverty, and misery, and then we go and give away 
such an article, exactly as if we were richer than the King himself ; exactly as 
if we were wallowing in luxury and riches. In the same paper wherein we 
read of the gift of the large diamond we also read of famine in the electoral 
division of one of the members who voted in favour of it in the Volksraad 
(Parliament ?). I refer to the Griqualanders along the Vaal River. In the 
same paper wherein we are told of our oh so great and real love and attachment 
brotherhood and loyalty &c., to the King of England—in the same paper we 
are urged to collect money for the erection of.a monument that we should not 
forget that 20,000 cherished Afrikander women and children sacrificed their 
lives for—yes, for their loyalty, love, attachment, &c. &c.,to the British throne. 
Shame! Whither are we going? O ¢empora, O mores! 


Mr. Hull’s (the Treasurer) view is different from that of the 
writer of the above letter. In a speech which for unparalleled 
insolence he must certainly stand pre-eminent among all 
ministers of the Crown he showed his real feelings. This 
speech, delivered the first week in September, contained the 
following passage, of which we have placed a sentence in 
italics : 

There had been a great deal of misunderstanding and newspaper opposition 
when it was proposed that the diamond which had been found in the Premier 
Mine in the Transvaal, and was the largest in the world, and the most unique 
ever discovered—(Voice: “And the most useless ”—laughter)—and the most 
useless, should find its only fitting place and only fitting destiny—(laughter)— 


in the Crewn of England. (Laughter, and a voice: “ Because it is useless” 
—laughter.) 


This is the “ loyal” Treasurer of the “loyal” Boers addressing a 
“loyal” audience of his supporters. We commend the phrase 
to all those who think that the late Government acted wisely in 
destroying British supremacy in the Transvaal. 
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INDIA 


THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 


COMPARATIVE quietude has for the time being succeeded the 
“alarums and excursions” of the last hot weather in India; and 
the occasion therefore serves for a brief examination of existing 
conditions. Scientific men have often tried to establish a con- 
nection between sun-spots and famines; and future historians 
may perhaps be able to demonstrate that unrest and disorder in 
India have usually grown in intensity when the sun drew towards 
the summer solstice, while the advance of the monsoon has 
generally damped the ardour of the zealously turbulent. It was in 
the month of May, fifty years ago, that the outbreak occurred at 
Meerut which led to such terrible results; and it is tolerably 
certain that the restive elements among the Indian people are 
chiefly troublous in April and May, when all the administrators, 
Imperial and provincial alike, are away on the mountain-tops 
seeking relief from the fierce heat that tries the nerves and strains 
the temper. The only notable variation of the prevailing lassitude 
has been furnished by Mr. Keir Hardie, whose helter-skelter 
scamper through Eastern Bengal has received far too much 
attention at the hands of the London press. Those of us who 
chance to have known Mr. Hardie, even in the days when he first 
disported himself amid the wilds of West Ham, know that he has 
really not changed much with the changing years. He hasalways 
united unquestioned sincerity with a deplorable lack of know- 
ledge, even on economic questions; and he has an unusual 
capacity for writing and saying and doing the wrong thing in the 
wrong way. He owes his position in the Labour Party to the 
accident of priority, and it is no secret now, even in India, that 
many of his nominal adherents regard him as a source of weak- 
ness rather than strength. Any man of attainments and experience 
can take his intellectual measure at once ; and he was “ sized up” 
with uncommon swiftness in Bengal, for the native of India is, 
quite instinctively, a remarkably shrewd judge of European 
character. When it was discovered that he had fallen into the 
hands of certain agitators who are held in contempt by the men 
of real strength in the Congress party, his ebullient peregrinations 
were soon being laughed at, even where they were not condemned. 
Mr. Hardie has, in short, been fooled, and every Indian of weight 
and character knows it. That he has also made a ludicrous 
exhibition of himself it is almost unnecessary to add, because 
that is his frequent wont. A certain amount of mischief is caused 
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in India by such performances, but his exploit is not so serious 
as is imagined, because even the demonstrative Bengali does not 
take Mr. Hardie at his own valuation. He reads the English 
papers nowadays, and knows pretty well how much Mr. Hardie 
and his friends stand for. He will call him “an angel” in print, 
and secretly think him an innocent buffoon rather easy to gull. 
Mr. Morley was quite right to disregard the London clamour for 
intervention, for it is perhaps Mr. Hardie’s most engaging charac- 
teristic that if you only leave him alone he may be relied upon to 
cover himself with ridicule. Some Anglo-Indians have expressed 
surprise that the Viceroy was willing, under the circumstances, 
to receive him. Lord Minto is, however, a discreet man of the 
world, and it is desirable for him to be just as accessible to Mr. 
Hardie as to Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. The administrators of 
India have no wish to decline to meet even the most ignorant of 
their critics. They would rather reason with them and, if pos- 
sible, convert them, but in any case seek to temper their unin- 
formed vehemence. 

That, indeed, is the spirit in which all inquiring visitors to India 
should be received even when they are wrong-headed. British 
rule in India has no cause to fear impartial investigation. Perhaps 
Mr. Hardie does not want to know better ; but if he really cares to 
examine the work his countrymen are doing in India, he cannot 
fail to come to largely modified conclusions. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
not without some justification, has fastened a rather unfortunate 
stigma upon travelling Members of Parliament. I believe that 
every Member of Parliament who tries to realise his responsibilities 
ought to endeavour to visit India. Its internal problems, and the 
genuine djfficulties of their solution, are going to have a far 
more vital influence on the future of Imperial policy than most 
people are yet conscious of. If you have eyes to see, there is 
nothing like looking at a country if you have afterwards to con- 
sider its politics; and even Mr. Hardie’s “only a month” is 
better than nothing at all, and should not necessarily be scoffed 
at. Only the visitor should not come with a set of ready-made 
convictions, or hurry off with a bundle of dogmatic conclusions. 
India is rather like statistics in that it can be made to prove any- 
thing ; and the inexperienced stranger should journey like the 
true seeker after knowledge, in all humility. Unfortunately, 
some among Members of Parliament do not travel in that modest 
frame of mind. I have chanced to meet a good many of them 
in India, and they are sometimes imbued with the consequential 
importance of the irate legislator who, on being asked to leave a 
seat at the Delhi Durbar to which he had not the slightest 
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possible claim, blurted out to the polite aide-de-camp, “ Sir, 
England shall ring with this!” We have had a Member of 
Parliament in India who went round with a tape measuring the 
quarters of native soldiers, while the grinning sepoys stood in a 
half-ring behind him. We have had others whose favourite 
closing remark to every Indian they met was, ‘‘ Now, if you ever 
have anything to complain about, or find out anything that 
wants showing up, you just write to me, and I’ll ask a question 
in Parliament about it.” That is not the spirit in which to visit 
India. As vice can generally be discovered by those who search 
for it, so in India grievances and defects can always be found by 
those who are exclusively looking for them. We do not want 
Members of Parliament in India who go ashore in special 
launches at Bombay, and are decked in garlands on the Apollo 
Bunder, and spend their time at meetings of Calcutta agitators, 
and then think they know all about India. We do not want 
Members who boast that they will see no Europeans, while in 
India, and whose warecry is, “ You let me know, and I'll make it 
hot for them at Westminster.” Inquirers should come realising 
that even many years of residence often fail to bring full under- 
standing. They should see and talk to Indians, by all means, 
but not confine themselves to those whose names are notorious. 
Let them examine the mighty irrigation works, which mean 
more than noisy meetings in Dalhousie Square. Let them tour 
with a collector who is perhaps the only white man in a hundred 
square miles, and watch him at his daily task. Let them visit 
the wilds with a forest officer, and see the lonely salt official at 
his labours. Let them go through the secretariats as well as the 
haunts of the disaffected, and try to learn something of the great, 
mysterious, imperturbable machinery of Government. Let them 
visit a cold weather camp of exercise, and mix with the alert 
regimental officers, and turn out an hour before the chilly dawn, 
and discover that life in the Indian Army is not all polo and 
gymkhanas. If they go as grievance-mongers, their path is 
simple ; every one in India has a grievance about something ; it 
isin the climate. But if they go out resolute in their determina- 
tion to inquire from Europeans and Indians alike, to see and hear 
and ask, but not to make speeches on subjects they imperfectly 
understand, they will find their visit profitable, and they will be 
welcomed. Even Mr. O’Grady—who, by the way, is a far better 
stamp of man than Mr. Keir Hardie—would feel on returning from 
a winter’s tour in India, undertaken in this spirit, that his horizon 
had broadened immeasurably since the days when it was his wont 
to orate in the back room of an Old Market Street coffee tavern, 
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“Has the possibility of really grave trouble in India grown 
greater within the last few months ?” is a question that has been 
frequently asked of late. It is exceeding difficult to answer. It 
cannot be too often affirmed that at present India is not one 
country, but a collection of countries. Consider how hard it 
would be to reply adequately to any somewhat similar question 
about all Europe, and you will get some idea of the risk of 
attempting to generalise about the Indian Empire. All that will 
be done here is to note a few points that must be considered in 
framing an answer. The probability is that “grave trouble” is 
not visibly nearer now than it was a year ago ; but, on the other 
hand, the tendencies which may ultimately produce trouble 
have undoubtedly become intensified. The tone of the baser 
portion of the vernacular press, for example, has become far 
more inflammatory. A year or more ago, when I drew attention 
in the National Review to seditious writing in the native press, I 
selected by way of illustration a couple of examples which seemed 
to me typically flagrant. I record without regret the fact that 
the writer of those specimens of sedition is now undergoing 
rigorous imprisonment for more recent literary efforts of the 
same sort; but it must also be said that far worse incitements to 
rebellion have since appeared in many journals. Another factor 
is that, under influence derived from Bengal, the Punjab has 
shown a somewhat alarming disposition towards turbulence 
which was certainly not expected. The limited outbreaks at 
Rawal Pindi and elsewhere, which were regarded perhaps with 
exaggerated alarm, were in part due to local and temporary 
causes ; but the rapid growth of the Arya Samaj as an instru- 
ment of political propaganda in the Punjab is a far more serious 
and—however dealt with—probably abiding symptom. The 
Arya Samaj represents that blend of politics and religion so 
often found in India, where religion enters into every mundane 
question. Its drift ought to have been foreseen long ago, and 
it is worth recalling now that in 1905 the venerable missionary, 
Dr. Murray Mitchell, pointed out in his addresses as Duff 
Lecturer in Scotland, that it was not only Anti-Christian, but 
also very strongly anti-foreign in its feeling. More will be heard 
yet of the Arya Samaj. Then, again, there is another factor in 
the situation about which it is necessary to write with the utmost 
delicacy. I mean the possibilities of degeneration that seem to 
exist in the Sikh. When one thinks of the Sikhs, one likes best 
to recall the splendid devotion of the little band that died toa 
man in the fort of Saragarhi ten years ago, for the honour of the 
British flag; and there are many other valiant deeds in the 
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records of the British in India which shed imperishable lustre 
upon the name of the Sikhs, and attest to their fidelity unto 
death. Yet one also remembers the visible signs of rapid de- 
gradation to be found among the Sikhs who have gone to North 
China ; one notes recent statements that Sikh adventurers, often 
disguised, are now frequently found foremost in the mobs of 
Bengal when there is trouble toward. Of course such men are 
hireling ruffans and nothing more; at Amritsar they say they 
are not true Sikhs. Yet it is plain that some among them have 
worn the King’s coat, and I fear that the Sikh nation is anything 
but free nowadays from the virus of disaffection. Another con- 
sideration that obtrudes itself is that clearly we have got to 
revise, at any rate a little, the popular estimate of the Bengali. 
It never occurred to anybody to question the complete accuracy 
of Macaulay’s contemptuous opinion of the people of the Lower 
Ganges Valley ; and when the late G. W. Steevens said that the 
Bengali had “the leg of a slave,” the Bengalis raved, but on- 
lookers nodded acquiescence. Recent events in Eastern Bengal 
have shown beyond doubt that the Bengali has—perhaps only 
of late—developed far more capacity for active offence than he 
has been credited with hitherto. He is garrulous, discursive, 
lacking in persistence ; he does not care much about “ operat- 
ing” alone; but a crowd of Bengalis can nowadays give 
considerable trouble if they like, and their agile intellects suggest 
plenty of appropriate methods. The arms question presents 
another aspect of the problem which cannot be ignored. There 
is no doubt that there are far larger quantities of arms and 
ammunition concealed in India than is commonly supposed. 
Despite the vigilance of the authorities, there are several secret 
avenues of entrance at other places besides Chandernagore. It 
is, however, the demand for arms rather than the extent to which 
it is supplied, which is chiefly significant. 

These are only stray aspects of a many-sided issue. Broadly 
speaking, there is no doubt more unrest and more reluctance to 
accept existing conditions, visible in India to-day, than there was 
a year ago. Though we are now temporarily in the midst of a 
lull, these characteristics of the existing situation are likely to be 
revealed even more strongly in the near future. In British 
territory they generally take the shape of more or less open 
dislike of British rule, a dislike frequently accentuated, as in the 
Punjab, by entirely local grievances. Yet it is still possible to 
say that it would be a mistake to ascribe these symptoms solely 
to anti-British feeling ; toa great extent that is merely the out- 
ward form in which they manifest themselves; in reality they 
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have their origin in that wave of vague unrest and misty aspira- 
tion which has spread all over Asia. I make that assertion for 
this, among other reasons. If you are able to talk confidentially 
to any important native ruler, or to his ministers, you will be told 
that very similar symptoms have shown themselves in native 
states. The people are less blindly obedient to their Maharajahs. 
They want to know reasons, they raise difficulties, they are more 
ready to oppose, they talk with an outspoken freedom which 
was formerly unknown. They make the task of ruling them 
less easier than it used to be. Not all the Maharajahsare willing 
to acknowledge that there is such a change, but of its general 
existence I am convinced. Now these symptoms in native 
states have nothing whatever to do with anti-British tendencies, 
but they resemble in milder form the attitude of the people 
under direct British control, and it may be fairly safely assumed 
that they have a common origin in that process of the re-awaken- 
ing of Asia now set in motion. Tosome extent, this considera- 
tion is reassuring ; for tendencies which originally spring from 
the secret impulses of myriads of people throughout a vast 
continent, are not likely to be so inherently difficult to divert 
into channels of compromise, as the narrower and more vindic- 
tive animosities which would solely exist if mere hatred of 
British control were the single impelling cause of the present 
discontents. Moreover, it is a mistake to suppose that all think- 
ing Indians wish to see British rule pass away altogether, or 
even to be profoundly modified. In the Times of May 22, there 
appeared an article on the situation in the Punjab, which still 
remains the most lucid and admirable analysis of the question 
which has been printed for many months. The writer under- 
stood the workings of the Oriental mind, and he was evidently 
drawing on a large and intimate experience. But in the course 
of his article he declared that “The Indian extremists preach the 
extermination of the English, and they, and not the moderate 
party, really represent the educated classes.” That is a state- 
ment which cannot command acceptance ; it requires very great 
qualification. There is still an appreciable leaven of able, 
thoughtful men among educated Indians, who regard the present 
methods of agitation with profound abhorrence. Many of these 
men are never seen within the portals of Government House, 
or even at a Commissioner’s garden-party ; for it 1s one of our 
unfortunate shortcomings that the Indians who most have 
access to those in authority are either men avowedly antago- 
nistic or the plausible sycophants so plentiful in Asia, The 
quiet, reasonable men, who go their own way and keep aloof 
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from agitation, too often pass unnoticed. Yet there are many 
such. Some of them may desire further reforms, but they no 
more want to see the English disappear than they wish to have 
a dynasty of Afridis on the throne of Delhi. 

As in England, the men of most influence are not always 
those who talk the loudest ; and there is a solid proportion of In- 
dians who fully appreciate the benefits and the security of British 
rule, and have no wish to seea change. They are not enthusiastic 
about it ; as a general principle, it is well to beware of the Indian 
who beslavers English administrators with undiluted praise; prob- 
ably he wants something, and you have not to listen long in 
order to detect the false note of insincerity. But there are many 
who, while critical on some points, are on the whole reasonably 
content; there are many who dislike the Congress and all its ways; 
there are many, even within the Congress, who only give it a 
nominal and inactive adherence, and are far more interested in the 
Industrial and Educational Conferences associated with it. Our 
’ task is to bind such men more closely to us, and to meet them, 
and treat them, not with indifference or condescension, but in 
that spirit of hearty comradeship which Sir Francis Young- 
husband so happily defined in his Rede Lecture at Cambridge. 
There is no truer, more courteous, more kindly, more 
generous, more trustful gentleman living than the Indian at his 
best. None of us who have lived long in India can fail to have 
known many whose friendship is a thing to prize. Let us not 
forget these men, or spread abroad the impression that the Indian 
peoples are all insolent Babus, or intriguing Chitpawans, or 
swaggering Punjabis. And there is one great influence in India 
which is bound, as time passes, to count increasingly in support 
of British rule if handled aright. I mean the influence of the 
princes. The eloquent letter of the chivalrous young Maharajah 
of Bikanir to the Times is typical of the attitude of many of the 
Maharajahs, but notall. Yet quite apart from feelings of personal 
loyalty to the Throne, many are beginning to see very clearly that 
their own interests lie in the maintenance of the existing system. 
As I have already pointed out, the prevalent unrest has spread to 
some extent among their own subjects. They know very well that 
every curtailment of British power may in time involve a corre- 
sponding curtailment of their own authority, and they have no in- 
tention of lightly surrendering their own hereditary prerogatives. 
Hence their sympathies will not, as a rule, incline towards the 
agitators, for they are aware that the cries raised in British 
bazaars may very easily be heard at the gates of their own palaces 
also, 
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That both the Indian and the Home Governments have in the 
past few months dealt with a very difficult situation with great 
firmness and discretion is now generally recognised. Lord Minto 
has not paltered with disaffection, but in spite of the gravest anxie- 
ties has pursued his course heedless of praise or blame, and has 
extorted the somewhat unwilling approval even of Englishmen 
who were not over-ready to welcome his advent. There are very 
few Britons in India who have any sympathy with the party with 
which Mr. Morley is associated, but he has their complete confi- 
dence to a degree rarely accorded to any Secretary of State for 
India. What is far more important is that while loyal Indians 
heartily approve of the present Administration, even the dis- 
affected realise in their hearts that in so far as their claims and 
aspirations are legitimate and warrantable, they will be 
examined with justice and fairness. So behind the frequent 
storms of rather thoughtless abuse one perceives the prevalence 
of a wholesome respect. The various measures that have been 
devised have, on the whole, had good results. The deportation 
of Lala Lajpat Rai produced a swift outward calm in the Punjab. 
The numerous prosecutions of seditious journals eventually 
brought about a notable diminution of virulent writing, and the 
steps taken to prevent seditious meetings may be expected to 
have the anticipated effect. The legislative reforms now under 
consideration are at least evidence of an honest desire to give 
Indians a reasonably larger share in the control of their own 
affairs. They raise issues which require careful discussion, and, 
so far as the Imperial Advisory Council is concerned, its possi- 
bilities are concisely summed up in the remark of the Pioneer 
that “its value will be very much what the Government make it.” 
That the projected legislation has been scoffed at by the Calcutta 
extremists was only to be expected. No changes, however far- 
reaching, will ever placate the irreconcilables of the market-place. 
We must not, however, be tempted to refrain from necessary 
reforms because we fear we may not be thanked. Our duty is to 
go on steadily, austerely, and impartially with the great task of 
governing India. Our presence there will continue to be 
essential for many a long decade to come, and no persons know 
that better than those who most denounce us. 


